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GENERAL preface. 


The aim of this series is to sketch the history of Modern 
Europe, with that of its chief colonics and conquests, from about 
ike end of the fifteenth century down to the present time . In one 
or two cases the story commences at an ear tier date : in the case 
of the colonies it generally begins later. The histories of the 
different countries are described , as a rile , separately ; for it is 
believed that , except in epochs like that of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon /, the convection of events will thus be better under- 
stood and the continuity of historical development more clear h 
displayed. 

The series is intended for the use of all persons anxious to 
understand the nature of existing political conditions . u T/ie roots 
of the present he deep in ike past", and the real significance of 
tun temporary cv n/\ aannot be gr aped unless the historical causes 
which have led to them are known. The plan adopted makes 
it possible to treat the History of the last four A * t f in f cs m 
considerable dr tail, and to embody the most import 'w t results of 
modern research It is oped fine fore that ihe series will 
be useful not only tc beginners but io students who have already 
acquired some qenctal kin 'Wtedg* of Fuiopain JTisiory. For 
those who wish to « art y tnetr studies further , the bibliography 
appended to each volume will act as a guide to original sources 
of information and works rnor* detailed aid author dative 

Considerable attention r\ pari to politic id geography , and 
each volume is furnished with such maps and plans as may 
be requisite for the ulus /ration of the text, 

G. W. PRO f HERO. 

btrst Edition 1894 

devised Edition 1695. Reprinted 1898, 190 t f 1904* 

Sixth Edition, Revised 1907. 

Repi intud 1911 



PREFACE. 


The dramatic intensity of many phases of the French Revo* 
lution has, until recently, so absorbed the attention of students 
as to obscure its relation teethe European Revolution. It is the 
chief aim of this little work to show this inter-dependence, and 
to explain the influence of French ideas and policy on Europe* 
Though this plan somewhat restricts the arena of personal 
achievement and romance, it will, I trust, ensure a corresponding 
gain in histoiical interest; for the European nations were then 
first brought into close contact, not merely by dynastic interests, 
but by their own conscious aspirations or antipathies. My 
object has been 4.0 exhibit the influences in France and 
Em ope tending to oveilhrow the old systems of government 
and society, to trace, *€ven amidst the apparent chaos of the 
Flench Revolution, the giowth of forces which tended towards 
a strong ly centralised government and autocracy, to describe 
Napoleon’s work of destruction and reconstruction, and finally 
to analyse the character of the new national impulses which 
overthrew his domination. Passing oyer unimportant details, 

I have eveiywhere endeavoured to concentrate attention on 
thoae events and crises which exercised most influence on 
the formation of the European system, and to show the con- 
nection, too often ignored, between the earliei and later phases 
of the French Revolution. To study the intricate strifes of 
Fiencli parties in 1789 — 1795, apart from the reorganisation 
effected by Bonaparte, appear! to me as unprofitable as to master 
the enunciation and construction of a geometrical problem 
without proceeding to its solution. 

The present time is singularly favourable to an attempt at 
reviewing the features of this momentous era. The researches 
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of MM. Sorel,* Aulard, Vandal and others have added largely 
to our knbwledge of the epoch, especially that poition of it in* 
which Napoleon is the principal figuxe. The general tendency 
of recent French enquiries has been to some extent to redress 
the balance m favour of the gre?t conqueror. The historian 
must, however, duly dc count thu bo Uian t romancings of 
Marbot, the trustful confidences of M^ndval, and the quaint 
attempts of M. L 6 vy to depict his heio as a good-natured 
bourgeois in private life fortunately, the other side of 
the picture has been set forth m the sober t>nd authentic 
narratives of Cbaptal, Macdonald and Pasquier, Besides 
working through these and many other Pienoh Memoirs, I hr ve 
endeavoured to emer into the general spirit of the age by 
studying the <hkf histories, mumms and biographies telafing 
to uthet Kuiope.tn uinJs, especially Germany, The perusal Of 
our Foreign OHPe iuoi^ has also convinced me that much 
mote may be uiged m defence ol Bntish policy than has 
hitlierto been conceded. 

My best thanks are due to the Re\ lb Marchand, of Angers, 
and Signoi Lumbioso, of Rome, far information respecting 
French and Indian affairs respectively, also to Mi A J. 
Grant, and Mr J. Yv\ Headlam, boih of King’s College, 
Cambridge, for several valuable suggestions, but, most of 
all, to the Editor of the senes, Dr Piuthcro, for the care 
which he has bestowed alike on nndufaiioru details and on 
questions involving a wide Instoiical survey- 

J. H. It 

August^ 1894 . 

For the second edition the suggest*' ons of critics have been 
llfcrefully considered and in some cases adopted. 

J . H. R. 


Jun e 9 1895. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, OR, FRANCE AND EUROPE, 

1789 — 1816 . 

CHAPTER L 

The Per Trie* i, and SociAt Weakness of Europe. 

“The corrupuon of each fonn government commences with that of 
its pimcipJes ” — Mon rfibQinFU. 


Thf Fd *ich Revolution was a conquest m tfic spheres of 
fought, society, and politics, effected by a people over the old 
systems of authority, class privilege, and ab c okue rale. In its 
course it came almost inevitably into collision with governments 
founded on the old ideas and customs , and the shock of arms 
favoured the rise of a military di< tatoislnp, which curbed the 
revolution in France while exi ending it over t N e Continent 
The conflict with monarchical Europe is therefoie the central , 
fact of the revolution, determining not only the trend of events * 
in France, but also the extension of Freni h influence ovei 
Europe, and the formation of the chief Continental States, 

What was the old Eupop6 which the revolutions} ideas 
weie to permeate and transform? How came it that the 
revolution ofganised itself in France so effectively as to over- 
throw States which had defied the power of Louis XIV? In 
F. £L 
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brief, yhat aras the p otential, strength of the^neiw id^; whence 
came the weakne ss inherent in the Continental State? ? A 
$Utvey of the chief tendencies in pre-revolutionary Europe will 
$erve as an answer to these questions and an introduction to 
the momentous events of 1 789. 

The Holy Roman Empire is the nebulous material from 
which most of, the Continental States have been evolved, » Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern Europe with few exceptions ac- 
knowledged the sway of Karl the Great (Charlemagne) as **the 
Emperor, 0 crowned by the Pope, and wielding the temporal 
power of Christendom, while the successor of Peter embodied 
the spiritual authority of the Church. Though many peoples 
never belonged to u The Empire,” yet the underlying concep- 
tion had been that 0/ a central predominant State, not belong- 
ing to any ope ruling house, or people. It was^atholic m a 
political, as weiCas m A a religious sense. The great religious 
and political strife of the Thiity Years’ War (1618 — 1648) 
shook old Europe to its base. The cosmopolitan Empire was 
divided by a perpetuation of the religious Schism. t Norths 
Germany became definitely Protestant; Sou th-Germany re- 
mained Roman Catholic and under the influence ,of the IJbuse 
of Hapsburg. By the Peace of Westphalia (1648) the Empire 
not only lost the Dutch Netherlands and the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, but also relinquished the control of the foreign policy of 
the chief German States. The Thirty Years* War undermined 
the pbwer of the Emperor, just as the Reformation had im- 
paired the authority of the Pope. The European system was 
leff without any dominant principle of government, and Central 
Europe became mosaic of States tending to 

group themselves around Vienna or Berlin, around the House 
Ha|)sbuig*Lorraine, or the House of Hohenzollem Even if 
Germany had not been open to the intervention ot other 
powers, as Sweden and France, her history would have been 
ever distracted by this dualism of interests. 
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The House of Hamburg h*d Iraqf Tna^dte ■ nK •^%;*e#aaas ; 
of the Imperial tliroae to-' aggrandise 'ft* ber* 4 i£aary 
Bohemia, Moravia, the Duchy Of Austria, {Stjfi*, Carintlii*, 
Tyrol, and scattered lands on the Upper Datonlm f 

for though the Imperial crown was in theory elective, yet the 
reigning Hapsburg was nearly always^ chosen. by the princely 
Electors to be 4 Emperor.* Now, when ‘the Imperial power 
decayed, the Hap&borgs redoubled their attempts to fU&$e Ger-J 
many an appanage of Austria ; but the diversity of peoples and 
constitutions of the Hapsburg States would have ' made this all 
out impossible, even if a vigorous purely German State had 
not opposed it. 

The rise of Brandenburg-Pmssia. was due to the skill and 
foresight by which the early Electors of Brandenburg used their 
central position in North Germany to champion national 
interests against the Poles and the Swedes, or the encroach* 
ments of Hapsburgs and Bourbons. Prussia has always! 
increased most in power and territory, when her policy has} 
been truly German. She has fallen back, when, as in 1795 — 
r$o6, or 1849 — *&5 T » her government has been subservient to 
finance or Austria. 

The policy of Frederick the Great had the result of 
making Prussia the first of purely Qeim&n States, and one 
of the Great Towers of* Europe. Frederick determined to 
unite his scattered dominions of Brandenbtng-Frussia, and add 
to them whatever lands could be welded on to his realm. 

Thus, when the Hapsburg possessions were weakened by 
Uhe contested succession of Maria Theresa, Frederick seized 
the opportunity to invade and conquer gde$|u (1740). The 
revival 4 >f some old claims on this province formed an in-, 
sufficient excuse for so glaring' a violation of dynastic rights; 
but, if the ^nd can Justify the means, the seizure of Silesia 
may be palliated. * Community with the Protestant North in 
race; physical conditions and commercial interests* seemed to 

l — f Z 
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dedare for * ufiion of Silesia with Brandenburg, and its sepa- 
ration from* the Slavonic and Roman Catholic states of the 
Jpfouse of Austria; and Silesia has ever since reg^ned Fi^sianu 
frit was in Silesia and Prussia (proper) that the national rising 
Of 1813 was most general and enthusiastic. The seizure of 
Silesia, however, was a signal instance of the spirit which since 
the Thirty Years’ War had begun to undermine the European 
system. That respect for dynastic rights and treaty obligations 
. which generally held sway when Christendom was more than a 
natne, now gave place to a state policy which avowedly aimed 
at little else but gain of territory or markets. 

The same incisive assertion of natural and national claims 
at the expense oi governmental rights, is observable in 
Frederjck's pplicy with regard to Poland, There seems to be 
an inherent antipathy ^between the Poles and Germans. For 
ages the two races have striven for supremacy on the banks of 
the Waitha, the Vistula, and the Niemen. In the 16th and 
17th centuries, when the Polish nobles were public-spirited 
enough to prefer the public interest to personal gains, their 
martial spirit gained the victory ; but while the Electors of Bran- 
denburg were slowly consolidating the North-Gerritan power, 
the Polish and Lithuanian realms were disintegrated by faction. 
>Tbe Polish nobles succeeded m making the Crown elective, in 
curtailing the political rights of the towns, and in reducing the 
peasants to abject serfdom. While in Western Europe aristo- 
cracy was yielding ground to the Crown or to the people, the 
reverse had been the case in Poland. The absorption of the 
governing powers by the Polish nobles was as fatal to the * 
effective action of the government as to the liberties of the 
lower orders ; for in the General Diet, consisting of the nobles, 
the laws must be passed unanimously; 

deadlock. Montesquieu censured 
its government as being the wpjrst of aristocraciesl “where the 
part of the people which obeys is in civil slavery to that which 
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holds sway.” In Prussia the iron will of the great Frederick \ 
linked closely together the different provinces and distinct 
orders of his people ; and, though the Prussian Government 
and society nad little of the unity which the Revolution was to 
impart in 1807 — 1812, yet Frederick's ability and energy 
ensured a strength far greater than that of the more extensive 
Polish State. 

In 1772 came the first of the three partitions of Poland, 
which by 1795 ended its existence as an independent Power. 
Frederick, in planning with the Czarina Catherine" II and 
Maria Theiesa the spoliation of Poland, urge no legal 

claims Tire restoration to Germans in Wesfflrrussia and Erme- 
land ol German tide, and their liberation from the rule of factious 
nobles who sought to impose the Roman Catholic creed, wilT 
now, however, be generally considered a valid excuse for Prussia's 
share in the first partition. By it Frederick gained "West-Prussia 
(except Don/ig and Thorn) and Ermelund, thus securing a 
continuous German ternlory from the Niemen to the Middle 
Elbe ; and Noith Germans were now freed from the danger re- 
sulting from the increase of Russian influence over the Polish 
Government btedenck was no revolutionist, by theory or 
design. Bis aim was to consolidate his monarchy by all thej 
means in his powet, relying on his own vast faculties of or- 1 
gamsation to control his ministers and officials, on the devotion ; c 
of ms nobles to officer his army, and on the subservience ofj 
lie peasant-serfs to furnish the sinews of war, and the lank and 
hie of the aimy. His public works aimed at making Prussia 
rich in herself, and as far as possible self-sufficing. FraJerick^s 
foreign policy was, however, distinctly fatal to the old order of 
things m Central and Eastein, Europe. The seizure of Silesia 
and the first partition of Poland showed how a State might grow 
m size and strength. Which furthered natural and national claims 

If will be seen how largely the power 
of Prussia at the death of Frederick (1786) was due to his 
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fercefal will and intelligence. Her territories were still 
Htntgglii>g; and parts, as Anspach, Baiteuth, Cloves, and East* 
J$rie$land, were widely detached : her administration was 
cumbrous: her people were rigidly divided m the old orders: 
her power and prestige were due to an abnormally large army 
vigorously led. 

In sharp contrast with the prudent boldness of Frederick 
stands the weli-mearun^ but reckless policy of the reigning 
Hapsburg, Joseph II (1780- -1790). He had noticed the 
pdwer of Prussia, vigorously wielded b> the aide and ambitious 
Frederick, and determined to coneentiate the government of 
fajs diverse temtories at Vienna. His task was far more 
difficult than that of Frederick, foi his States had their own 
constitutions, governments, and laws, which the House of 
Hapsburg-Lomine had sworn 'to observe, and these differ- 
ences were by no means artificial, but represented deep-rooted 
national distinctions ; in fact, the golden link of the Ciown 
^had been Hitherto almost the only bond of union. He now 
issued edicts cancelling the mo t < Perished laws, customs, and 
privneges of Ins kingdoms of Hungaiy and Bohemia, though 
these were kingdoms when Austria was not yet a duchy. So 
far did he push his innovations as to remove to Vienna the 
sacred crown, sent by the Pope in the year 1000 A.i). as a gift 
to the first Hungarian king, St Stephen. This was rank 
sacrilege in the eyes of all true Hungarians, who thenceforth 
looked on Joseph as the hatted king,” not duly crowned. It 
is possible that he might have succeeded if he had introduced 
his revolutionary policy piecemeal in time of profound peace, 
and with the support otthe Roman Catholic Church. The 
national feelings were still well-nigh dormant It was Joseph II 
who first aroused them to active hostility by seeking to 
£«?itralise all power at Vienna, and to make Geraian the 
official langu age for his Hungarian and Slavonic States. At 
the same time he irritated^ the Roman Catholic Church at 
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home, and created trouble* abroadn|>y hia IB£^Jasp»fi-6w^PI 
policy . As long as the Hapsbmgs supported the ,’pfltopr, 
and privileges of the Roman Catholic clergy, these had *oiJe<T 
the compkfc wheels of the Hapsburg Government; " hut, 
when Joseph abolished the exceptional privileges of nobles 
and clergy alike, closed and confiscated the funds of most 
of the monasteries, and interfered with religious- worship, he 
met with opposition everywhere, especially in his Austrian 
Netherlands. 

As if it was not enough to provoke the privilege d clasps, < 
as well as the religious and national s en timents^ in his diverse 
States, Joseph II pursued an aggre ssive foreign policy which 
finally handed half Europe against him. Thus, he violated 
treaty engagements with the* Dutch by declaring (1784) the 
navigation of the lower Scheldt completely open, even to his 
warships; and only the opposition of England and Holland, 
backed by the remonstrance of his ally France, led him to With- 
draw a claim which the French revolutionists were to revive in 
1792. Despising the imuvJ glamour of his Imperial dignity, 
sought the aggrandisement ui his hereditary States, which then in- 1 
eluded numerous scattered lands along the upper Danube and 
Rhine. He desired to connect these with Austria by acquiring 
the Electorate of Bavaria, either by conquest or in exchange for 
his distant and troublesome Netherlands. This plan, which 
would have made Austria definitely the mistress of Southern 
and Central Germany, aroused the opposition of the German 
princes thus threatened ; and one of the last acts of Frederick’s 
policy was to form the Furstenbund, or League of German 
Punces, joined by the spiritual Elect ms of Mainz and Tr&ves, 
against the encroachments of the Emperoi himself. 

The next Prussian King, Frederick William II (1786 — 
1797) f° r the first few years of his reign maintained a strongly 
anti-Austrian and anti-Russian policy. The identity, of English 
and Prussian interests in maintaining the authority of tbe 
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House of Orange in the Stadtholdership of the Hutch Nether* 
lands and in checking the democratic party winch was supported 
by France, led to a Prussian invasion of Holland*, and the 
formation of the important Triple Alliance between England^ 
Russia and Jfolland (17 88), This aimed at mau^aining the 
balance of power m Europe against the attempts of France in 
the Netherlands and the encioachments of Russia and. Austria 
on Poland and Tin key. Some of the most important results of 
this conservative alliance must here be noticed. In the second 
article of the Anglo-Dutch treaty of defensive alliance (April, 
1788) the allies ‘‘guarantee each other mutually 111 tlie possession 
of all their Dominions, Territories, Towns, Places, franchises, ^ 
and Libgrucs.’V ♦The two Iasi designations of coarse Included 
the lights of the Dutch Government over the lowei part of the 
Scheldt, whir h, by the Ueaty of 17S5 between the Empeior and 
the States General of Holland, were to belong to the latter and 
be "kept shut by them.”-! The fact that the French Govern- 
ment gave a formal guaianiee of the last named treaty should 
also be noticed, for the abolition of the Dutch rights over the 
lower Scheldt by the Fiench Contention in 1792, together with 
other menaces to our Dutch aides, was the chief cause of the out- 
break of war between England and Fiance which hod so lament- 
able an influence on the Fiench revolution and determined 
the general trend of European affairs throughout the whole era. 

Though the influence of the Triple Alliance on the west of 
Europe Was distinctly conservative, yet in Eastern affairs its 
intdtests were complicated by the need of checking or out- 
witting those two restless and aggressive potentates, Catherine 

II and Joseph II. Knowing that they were planning the parti- 
tion of Turkey, and were striving to obtain the aid of Poland, 

the Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herzberg, had already 
endeavoured to stir up war. between Sweden and Russia, to 
encourage the Polish patriots to resist the Russophxl policy of 
their King Stanislaus, to paralyse the Hapsbutg States by 
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fomenting the discontent everywhere prevalent, and to strengthen; 
Xjitkey^s p_ower of resistance* He was for a time compietdy 
successful. Gustavus III of Sweden, after consolidating die 
royal power *t)y a successful coup d’etat, longed to recover parts 
of Finland from Russia, and marched his troops towards St 
Petersburg ‘July 17 88), which they would probably%ve taken 
but for the defection of some of their Finnish troops and an 
attack of the Danes on their western frontier. The troops of 
Catherine and Joseph encountered unexpectedly vigorous re- 
sistance from the Turks , and the Polish patriots seemed about 
to seize the opportunity to cast off the Czarina’s influence, 
expel her troops from their land, and rehabilitate their dis- 
tracted State. The Polish Diet, which met in Oct 1788, 
proclaimed its intention of abolishing the liberum veto and Of 
declaring the right of the majority to carry any measure; while 
Catherine ah clearly showed hei determination to perpetuate 
the anarchy of that unhappy land, by proclaiming that" she 
would regaid the least change in the Polish Constitution of 
1775 as a violation of treaties. Prussia, feeling sure of the 
ultimate support of England, promised to help the Poles to 
recover their foimer Lithuanian lands, secretly stipulating fb$ 
the cession of Thorn and Danzig as the price of her ; and 
Fiedenok William 111 1789 was only deterred froip 'making war 
on the two Imperial Governments by the pacific advice of Pitt' 5 
and the possibility of France and Spam joining them. But the 
projected Quadruple Alliance of Austria, Russia, France and 
could not be formed owing to Louis XVTs dislike of 
Russian plans against Poland ; besides which the impending 
troubles in France forbade the adoption of an energetic foreign 
•policy. Even so, however, the prowess of Russia% imdLAustrian 
tro ops later in the campaign gained some important victories „ 
jgyer the Tip ks. Sweden was soon compelled to desist from 
her invasion of Russia by the invasion of the Danes and a con- 
spiracy of the Swedish nobles against the Crown ; and though 
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Gustavus III drove out the Danes, and in the Swedish States’ 
General succeeded in reducing his nobles to submission (Feb. 
—May x7&9), yet §weden was for reduced To Jh§ 

> defen sive. The influence of the Triple Alliance saved her from 
, Any severe pressure by Russia, and further prevented the two 
Imperial Powei s from reaping the fruits of their victories over 
the Turks, The ferment in Poland still distracted the atten- 
tion of Russia, while the discontent in Hungary and Belgium, 
which threatened to subvert the Ilapsburg throne, was openly 
fomented by Frisia. 

Joseph II’s difficulties were vastly augmented, when the 
Belgian discontent again*! his sleeping reforms hurst into 
open levolt (Doc xyJvd The student must, however, care- 
fully distinguish between mis Belgian or Brabant insurrection, 
headed by ^;>]es and clergy, and the essentially democratic 
and social revoljtion winch was swiftly transfOiming France 
into a modem ot.de In Hungary and in the Austrian 
Netherlands it was me iuku who was the revolutionist; and 
the disc omen! arose solely from his abolition of local privileges 
and charters, and hiN infraction of trie historic rights and 
privileges of the nobles and clergy, la the Belgic provinces 
especially the rc olt was strongly conservative and religious. 
Its leader. Van der Noot, appealed in his manifesto to the 
M primitive and impress iiptiblc rights’ 1 of the Belgian people 
and declared Joseph II deposed from the sovereignty for his 
violation of the fundamental charter of the land. On the 
overthrow of the Imperial troops by the patriots, Van der Noot 
entered Brussels in triumph, and with the nobles and “their 
mightinesses the Estates of Brabant,” marched to the cathedral, 
where a Te Deum was sung to ? c ilebra.e the restoration of the 
old religious and civic customs so heedlessly abolished by the 
Imperial innovator. In Jan. 1790 the Estates .of the pro- 
vinces assembled at Brussels and decreed the establishment of 
the United States of Belgium with a loose form of federal 
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union similar to that connecting the provinces ©f the Dutch 
Netherlands. In its essential features this Belgian revolution 
resembles the revolts of the Vend^ans in a *id the 

Tyrolese in *1809. Tj^th leejjsingsjvere protests agains^the 
heedless application of a cast-iron Liberalism. The Brabant' 
revolution, therefore, faintly foreshadows the beginnings of 
that national reaction which was finally to roll back the east- 
ward rush of French democracy. Its immediate influence on 
the political situation in 1789 — 1790 was fatal to the sovereign 
who sought to reform and revolutionise by royal prerogative. 
Overwhelmed by this last of many bitter disappointments 
and failures, the well-meanmg but unfortunate Hapsburg ruler 
came to an untimely end (Feb. 1790) : ard his policy was soon 
reversed by his cautious and diplomatic brother Leopold II* 
Joseph II wa^ the last and by far the most reckle§| of 
those gieat eighteenth century rulers who sought to remodel 
their realms accoiding to the precepts of philosophy but who 
in effect only strengthened the central power at the expense of 
local liberties. So obviously was this the case that it is 
questionable wdiether even the most enlightened of these 
ciowmed reformers, Frederick the Gieat, Joseph II, and the 
statesmen Turgot in France and Pombal in Portugal, would 
in the least degree have sympathised with Rousseau's doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the general will. As for the reforms of 
Catherine II m Russia and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
all the Born bon realms, France, Spain, Naples and Parma, as 
well as ham Portugal, they were ceitainly inspired mainly by 
the desire of strengthening the central power. However 
diverse were their motives, the crowned innovators of the 
latter half of the eighteenth, century began that process of 
simplification and centralisation of governing powers which is 
so prominent a characteristic of the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic era. The sequel of this narrative will reveal the stran ge 
paradox that the revolutionary doctrines, and the diciato^Mp 
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which a warlike policy necessitated, were soon to end in a -far 
more sternly centralised rule than that for which Joseph II 
had vainly striven. 

? Instead of leaving the Hapsburg States strong and united 
from the upper Danube to its mouth, with Vienna as the political 
centre of the Continent, Joseph II left them no larger than at 
his accession, and eager to throw off his innovations. His 
policy, foreign and domestic, was essentially revolutionary, and 
hears some stnk i ug jeese m b lances to that of Napoleon.^ Imbued 
with the new ideas, botii sought to level privileges and distinct 
tions of rank, religion, and nationality: both sought to cem* 
|raji$& their power oy subordinating the Church to the State, 
and the State to the ruler ; while their rash or premature 
attempt at a. josmopchtarp sway, complicated by a grandiose 
and ill propoi Honed policy, was overthrown by a strongly 
national reaction championed by the conservative Powers. 
There ts however this sharp distinction between the careers 
of Joseph II and Napoleon, that whereas the latter, as “heir 
to the Revolution,” only completed the work of social recon- 
struction maiked out by the French Convention, Joseph Jt I 
sought to force on his States a social revolution, for which there 
had been little or no intellectual preparation. Consequently, 
while the Hapsburg ruler had to lament the miscarriage of all 
his schemes, Napoleon's measures of social reconstruction form 
the basis of the France of to-day. 

Even in many of the smaller European States theie was 
^division of inteiests and sympathy between the rulers and 
ruled. Thus in the Bishopric of Labge the Prince-Bishop 
endeavoured to encroach on the constitutional rights Of his 
subjects. In the neighbouring Republic of the Dutch Nether- 
lands, the House of Orange, which* had long held the Stadt- 
hoklership, had for some time attempted to change this 
precarious dignity into an hereditary monarchy; and ciVB^ 
Strifes ensued, in which France supported the democrats /dft 



“patriots.” Ed% England by diplomatic pressure d* 
and Prussia by arm d intervention in the Netherlands £ 
the Stallholder tb more than his old powers (1787). 
victory offihe two Northern Powers marked ’ the recovery^ 
England of her former place in Europe, and by revealing tbri 
financial and political weakness of ^ptnce, dealt a filial WowTrij 
the prestige of the Bourbons. In the Austrian Netherian*ifaf 
Lifege, however, Prussia helped the people to resist the ratio* 
vation* of Joseph II and* the Bishop respectively. Indeed, 
there was nowhere any egg^^gg^su pport of p olitical princijfles. 
Thus, Louis XVI , yielding to his courtiers and his army, sup- 
ported tfye A mericas, jQotonisfs in their struggle against the 
English monarchy ; but none the less did he help to crush lift 
Swiss 4 

The succession of Leopold to the Hapsburg dominions 
soon effected a change in the policy of those distracted States 
and in the general diplomatic situation. In order to bold 
Prussia m check and regain his power over the Austrian 
Netherlands, Leopo ld made friendly overtures to England 
with the hope of dissolving the Triple Alliance, They wbtfft 
well r eceived , for Pitt now distrusted the ambitious designs 
of the Prussian Court which threatened to lead to a general 
conflagration. Moreover, it was ^cardinal principle 0 L 3 teg 8 # 
policy, t o keep the Belgic provinces in the hand bf a string 
friendly government as a barrier against French encroachments 
On the north. English influence was Therefore used to aid in 
the restoration of Austria's power in her Netherlands, provided 
that she would guarantee to the patriots their ancient rights 
and Customs. Thus began the breach between England and 
Prussia which was eventually to paralyse the First Coalition 
and lead to* open hostility hi 1800* — 1805. An Anglo-Austrian 
fiance now supplanted the entente cordiate between Paris and 
wfcnna ; and Pitt was able to take a high trine in the Nootha 
Swajd^pute with Spain, in which Loim£VI by virtue Mi 
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^ Bourbon Family Compact for a time seeded n^ont to take 
vigorous action against us. Tn spite of beginnings of 
^iiglo-Austrian alliance, the Prussian Co^tlUPttSAal^i.ip % 
warlike policy against that of Vienn^ though the pSicy of the 
' latter had lost its aggressive character. An alliance wj|b the 
Polish Government (Maijph 1790) promised to strength## 
Frederick William's hands, and he massed a large army on the ’ 
Bohemian frontier. At once the prudent Hapsburg ruler made 
/an armistice with the Turks (gaining Orsova), and tumped 
face Prussia. IhL Power suddenly found herself isolated^ 
for the Poles energetically icfused to promise the cession df 
Thorn and Danzig to Prussia as the price of her aid. Frederick 
William II, a Mask sentimentalist, was disgusted at suddfftly 
finding himself involved by Herzberg’s ambitious policy ih 
a single-handed contest with Austria, at a time when the 

* principles of the French Revolution were beginning to sap the 
foundations of the old governments. Now that the prospect 
of humbling Austria and of gaining two important fortresses 
from Poland had completely vanished, the Prussian king 

* reme mbered that his duty as a German sovereign forbade an 
almost fratricidal war. He therefore favourably received over- 
tures of peace which Leopold made at Reichenbach with a 
View to an alliance based on monarchical principles and the 
maintenance of the status quo % The Austrian Government 
deft 1^ jn s innate d that th e Frenc h . Revolution was the fo &j p fre 
faced , and the Prussian envoy at Paris also hinted to his 
master that one or two eastern districts of France might 
become the prize of an Austro* Prussian war against the revo- 

t lotion. The more pressing reason, however, for the peace 
finally agreed on at Reichenbach (July 27, 1790) was that 
both the Central Powers were in military or diplomatic dif&~ 
unities. Leopold desired to pacify the discontent in Hungup 
and Brabant, and to secure his election as Emperor; while 
Prussia was not loth to extricate herself from the false position 
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yhtl e appea ri% ; ta 0 ictztti the foSowing terms of 
*sdly acce|te|l 45tan. A«»tm ira i J^fig^^. pe«c& 
Ta ker^ te basis of the sta&tjLgm Prussia agteedfa&t 
Belgian affairs save with the. accord of Engiand 
«ad Holland, and would , recognise the restoration of Austrian* 
authority there if an amnesty were granted to the Belfpn^ 
patriots. 

<- consequences, o f this peace were Jnjgpr^^ 

Austria s peedily regained her authority in the Netherlands and 6 
Iter prestige in Europe; while Prussia, which had appeared 
about to dictate terms to her, withdrew baffle d and discon- 
cer tgd T> The Poles , annoyed at the insidious policy of Berlin* 
turned to Austria as a more trustworthy ally; and ffiveden/ left 
without support, had to conclude a disadvantageous peace at 
Werela with Russia (Aug. T790). Cathenne^J^ was thus able 
to pjish Oh the war against Turkey ; and until a definite 
ment had been arrived at on the Danube it was impossible lor 
the Eastern Powers to act vigorously elsewhere. The tardiness 
with which a definite peace was finally arranged between 
Austria and Turkey at Sist^fek (Aug, 5, 1791), proved J^^hob 
l ow ness of the pretended European concert against cevS£T 
taonary France. Austria, in fact, could not spare a great array! 
to march on Paris while Catherine was still successfully] 
pursuing the war against Turkey; and it was not till the, 
Cfcarina signed (Aug. if, 1791) the preliminaries of peace at 
Galatz and the definitive Treaty of Jassy five months later* * 
whereby she gained the Turkish lands east of the Dniester, 
that there was any possibility of united and vigorous action by 
the other Continental Powers against the French Revolution* 
After peace was restored on" the Pruth and Danube, 
^^.,.fl.HI^?L r t hreateDed war on the Vistula. At the dose 
& J^glheniae massed 130,000 men m the borders 

tvfubjeot that land to l^autooriiy, aiul W , 
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Austria and Prussia opposed her by force, to buy off their hos- 
tility^^ offering them a share in the partition, or “compensa- 
tion” elsewhere. In the hope of diverting all their energies 
westwards, the ambitious and unscrupulous Czarina affected 
greatindignation against the French revolutionists and osten- 
sibly prepared to take part m a monarchical crusade, the better 
to conceal her design of subjugating the whole of Poland. 

I have judged it advisable to preface this little work by A 
brief sketch of the very complicated struggles in eastern and 
central Europe, in order to correct a prevalent misconception 
that the French Revolution was the only question then occu- 
pying the attention of statesmen. On the contrary, the aggres- 
sive designs of Joseph IT and the Czarina Catherine on Turkey 
and Poland rivaed their gaze almost exclusively on the East; 
and the troubles in Fiance weie, down to the Midsummer of 
*791, regarded as impoitant, only because they reduced her to 
a passive role m the European embrogho, leaving the Eastern 
Powers free for their designs on the Danube and the Vistula 
and throwing on England the chief burden of maintaining the 
position of the States there threatened. The democrats of 
Paris were theurihr left free for fully two ycais to make or 
mar the destinies of France, while the Central and Eastern 
Powers, released fiom all fears of French intervention, pro- 
ceeded with their designs, and reluctantly paused in their plans 
for the overthrow of the weaker States, only when it appeared 
necessary to save the cause of monarchy at Paris. The tardi- 
ness with which in 1791 — 1792 they turned to uphold monar- 
chical principles in the West, and yet ever cast backward glances 
on the plunder obtainable w the East, revealed the mnei weak- 
ness of the European system, if that can be called a system 
which rested on no principle of action and set jgo limits 
to aggression on the weak except those dictated by the" fears 
or jealousies of neighbours and rivals. 

The whole spirit of European politics was such as. tojfurther 



espcdafly in neighbouring Staie**^ 
marks of ^successful ruler dr statesman. Seinssc came 
.kaleidoscopic changes in continental diplamacy*-~~all finall# 
ending in the general crash of the Revolution. ^ 

* She Decay of the ot& Society, *, " r 

In its bestj old feudal Tel^on between 
lord and vassal was a roiigh and ready means of organising 
local de fence and government, of gaining some security from 
universal rapine, The lord gave protection. In return, the 
vassal owned his complete dependence on the lord for lifts 
and land, rendered him stated service in labour or in kind 
paid dues for the use of his bridge, ferry, mill, Wine-press, or 
oven, and was subject to the jurisdiction of the seigaeuriais 
law-court As the feudal barons defended and governed thdtf 
domains at their own charges, and brought their vassals to 
swell the royal army, they were free from king's taxes; for 
they gave what was m those troublous times more needed — 
military aid 

1 The security for property which the mail-clad baron wop 
by prowess, the priest and the monk gained by their sanctity, 
Reverence fott by ambitious kings and lawless batons for 
mother Church, or the intrigues of clerics in the royal Council, 
dowered the clergy with rich a nd broad domains, which in, 
France before the Revolution probably comprised nearly one* 
fifth of aU the land ; and tbejdergy formed a privileged Order* 
exempt from nearly all taxes. ~~ 

The lade of any effective central power in Germany Had 
allowed the bishops and feudal dbbles to build up States which 
were' almost independent of the Emperor, In France the/ 
ability and energy of the kings brought all the bishops and 1 
{prea# nobles under the authority of the Crown*, pud by the time 
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everywhere on the Continent 

and clergy formed two powerful privileged Order^ '$p»0| 
Hem the mass of the people. In Germany they retafeM. the# ( 
old governing functions ; but in France the noblest no# eervedr 
merely as officers in the royal standing aftny. The old feudal* 
fo rces, the ban and the orr&re dan y were not called out after 
1 6^4 ; and Richelieu transferred to^$N intendants^ot con- 
trollers of administrative districts* •"the remains of the old 
governing powers of the French nobles. these remained 
almost exempt from taxes, as if they were stiff governing their 
fiefs, and helping in the defence of the realm, at their own 
expense. They formed no longer an aristocracy but a noblesse. 

Even a supporter of the old social system, like Chateau* 
briand, could see whither this was tending : — “ Aristocracy has 
three ages, firs*- the age of force, from, which it degenerates into 
the age^of, privilege^and is finally extinguished in ffa jjtge <rf 
vanity .” The age of privilege was then merging in the age of 
vanity, as was seen in the haughty disdain with which the 
old nobles regarded the relatively small, though increasing 
middle-class. Lawyers and Jurists who distinguished them* 
selves in the French provincial 4 Parlementi , often gained 
titles of nobility, whence they were called wbfe^^fvbei 
though they were looked down upon as garvenus, yet they 
gained exemption from taxation. So that by one m eans or 
another most of the wealthy classes escaped the burdens of 
the State taxes. * . 


Consequently the King had to press hard on the lower 
orders for money to support the vast expenses of the new 
centralised State engaged in frequent and prolonged wars* 
Nearly all the costs of the w&rs* the magnificent palaces, and 
the gorgeous ceremonial of Louis XIV were borne by the 
middle and lower classes of France. These lasfwere often TO* 
duced to piteous misery by the threefold burden of the feudal 
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France,, where serfdom still existed only in th£ provinces 
. recently acquired from the Empire,— Alsace, Franche Comtd, 
Lorraine* The German or Italian peasant was still tied to 
•"the soil, and might be brought back by force if he escaped. 
Still* in Prussia feudalism involved a beneficial protection of 
' the weak by the strong. There is much to be said, especially 
in a rigorous climate, fqt complete feudal dependence, or 
Serfdom^, if it f be humanely exercised But in France there 
was no such dependence on a present protector* only a number 
of complex dues survived, payable to a lord rarely seen on 
his estates. Absenteeism converted the tenure into the most 
irritating form of copyhold. From the time of Louis XIV 
'onwards the feudal ; elation between lord and vassal was an 
anachronism, , cramping the peasant at every turn. The feudal 
dues were irritating fiom their number and uncertainty, rather 
than buidensu&e from then weight Corn, fowls, wine, etc. 
b'ul to he paid when the farm changed hands, at stated seasons, 
or when the lord died, when his eldest son or daughter came 
of age, or was mariied. The peasant in many parts must bake 
his bread only in the lord's oven, press his grapes m the lord's 
wme-press and use only the seigneunal mill; and, worst of 
all, he must for a certain number of days give his labour gra- 
tuitously to mend the roads of the lord, or of the commune, 
and gather in the lord's harvest. Eiwpess friction arose about 
other exclusive rights ( banalites ), the minute quit-rents (cens) t 
and the damage caused by the lord’s game. Xfee game-laws 
were very oppressive. In most parts of Europe the fanner 
must not hoe or weed his crops, nor mow his hay and plough 
in his stubble before a certain time, lest the partridges should be 
disturbed ; and the only legal way of protecting his crops from 

f deer or boars, was to sit up all night, and scare them away 
shouting. These grievances, terrible everywhere, were at 
their worst in the cafitaineries , or districts reserved for hunting 
to the princes of France. 
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; t.'In brief, while ftodalL^, ... „ . , . 

oppressive elsewhere on die Continent, it wax financially ’ 
burdensome in France, owing to absenteeism. Few Fn 
nobles resided among their dependents, save in the West aAW^ 
North-West of France; and it was in these very parte that lS$ 
pe asan ts rose in defence of their priests and nobles, when thfe 
patriarchal life was threatened by the innovations of the revo- 
lutionists. Even around Nantes, however, there werejhe same 
glaring contrasts between the splendour of the city and the 
misery of the country/ which were so painfully evident in 
entering Versailles, Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and a few other 
chief provincial centres. “What a miracle (wrote Arthur Young 
at Nantes) that all this splendour and wealth of the cities of 
France should be so unconnected with the country. Therej 
are no gentle transitions from ease to comfort, from comfort | 
to wealth: you pass at once from beggary to profusion”,....* 1 
“The country deserted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him 
in some wretched hole, to save that money which is lavished 
with profusion in the luxuries of a capital.” 

In no other part of Europe was there so perilous a con- 
centration of wealth in a few centres. Elsgwjbere ^ on the 
Continent, the feudal nobles as a rule still lived among their 
dependents; anj A wealth ^wa s np t drawn aw&Y from the 
districts where it was produced. In France iJL _ was ^drained 
a$ay from the couhtry to a few of the chief centres of fashion ; 
and to these pleasure resorts the toilers followed the spenders 
in any time of exceptional distress, as in the winter of 17S9. 
The extremes of misery and luxury form an explosive corar 
binatipn. It was these contrasts which bred with indignation 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseai*. 


The Intellectual Revolution, 

The San of French thought, its lucidity Pf exprawaot^Jife 
concentration around a bripiant Court, an august Academy, w 



'Jkttfoid where conversation S&^me a fine art, ccra&pirect fo 
j&iake Paris at once the Athens Ik well as the Rome of the 
•Jf^iern world The first of the french thinkers on politics 
society whose works made any lasting impression was ’ 
"Montesquieu, whose Esprit des Lois (1748) aimed at discovering 
the laws which govern the action of men in political societies. 
There is nothing revolutionary in his spjfrit or conclusions. 
With philosophic impartiality he examines each form of govern- 
ment, pointing out its excellences and defects, thft causes of its 

* rise, duration, and decay. As Aristotle consideSfed virtue the 
mean between opposing extremes, so Montesqulefi abhors all 
political extremes, especially an arbitrary despotism*, and shows 

| a bias in favour of the English constitution, as combining the 

* excellences of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. t( It is 


sometimes necessary to change certain laws (he says) ; but the 
case is rare; and when it comes, they ought to be touched 
only with a trembling hand.” His tru e greatness is that he 
first illustrated on a grand scale the relation! of cause and 
effect in human affairs ; and his influence is traceable in the 
general and repeated efforts u to make war on absolutism.” 

Next there arose a school of thinkers, the Physiocrats, who 
.sought to find the Natural Order which permeated the whole 
of society, ami the economic conditions which formed the basis 
of its prosperity* The most important writers and speculators 
of this schooi were Quesnay, author of La Physiccratie, ou Con- 


stitution naturdle des Gouvernemmts (1768), and Turgot* who 
Was soon to apply his theories in the Limousin, and for two 
years to all France. Looking around them at the actual state 


of France, where trade was shackled on all sides by privileges 
of classes, towns, districts, and trade gilds, while commerce 
5; was strangled by provincial customs’ barriers, they proclaimed 

Mci * laissez jHuser as the cure for 
tneseSonomic evils. They assumed that wages and profits were 
‘fti&d by natural laws, and that the natural value of things Was 



twit Though tfaeir rejMQDing was generally 
&«^6actather than oa ate 0 m tacts, yet in<foijy,W»& 5 si 
*ftt* old social aadpoliiisal order of, things, which 
aching but custom. ' Hftfl Smith i visiting Paris in kffytty |£ 
nutch sti mula t e by intercourse with these fathers of pdlititsal 
Economy; and his great work The Wealth of Natters 
paved the way in England, as diet the Economists in Eiaatpf 
for the commCTciaI.tr eaty between the two countries (1786—7):; 
which was the first' and premature approximation to Free Trade} 
* In t ^ ie ^ iere °f philosophy and speculation the revolt 
against au tlfrity^and tradition had the most important in- 
fluence on the' trend of events. It originated in England with 
the materiahs tlS , ’philosophy of jfocke, who maintained that thft, ; 
human mind was in itself a blank, with no innate ideas: these . 
were solely the result, eitiier of external sensation falling on the 
camera obscura of the mind; or of internal reflection. The. 
materialist side of this theory was developed by 
Scotland, and by Condillac and others in France, 'Viz. that! 1 
ideas were solely due to external sensation and all knowledge! 
was derived from experience: men were therefore perfect] 
animals, and animals were imperfect men. This materialism - i 
was pushed still further by Helyetiu s. who, in his treatise de 
l’ Esprit (1758) asserted that self-love and self-intprest are the * 
source of all human action: morality must therefore be 
avowedly based on animal feeling, on pleasure and pain. 

Following the leads thus given, a whole cohort of ‘philo- 
sophers' began to assail existing beliefs and customs; and in 
that long reign of Louis XV, when the monarchy was at the 
lowest ebb of disaster and disgrace, when the, king’s mistress 
influenced foreign- politics and fobbed appointments at Court 
and in the Church, there ccailct be no sincere^ and successful 
defence of the threatened institutions and beliefs. Never was*,, 
a more brilHant attack made on a life so hollow and artificial;/ 
md if the peasantry had not been completely isolated hyf 
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, ignorance and unceasing toil, the revolution would probably 
hpve burst forth before the death of Lofus XV (1774). , K , 

, Prominent among the assailants was Vo ltaire, famous for 
bis work as an historian, play-wright, versifier, man of science, 
and philosopher. Devoid of any decided originality, he yet 
possessed a marvellous faculty lor adapting the results of 
if research, and setting them* forth in a limpidf style sparkling 
, with wit and sarcasm. For these reasons, land b^oause he 
was the completes! mrrpx^of the fr^pch thox 0 ht of his 
age, with its eager inquiries and lack of fixed con - 
victions, but winsome grace of style, his repetition far trans- 
cended the bounds of France. Frederick the^Greatfs one 
weakness was Voltaire; he delighted to b^lfay verses with 
him, quarrel with him, scorn German me*f*of-Ietters — even 
the great Lessing — and declare that the German language 
must be refoimcd before it could be a f(t vehicle for poetry ! 
In his scientific, ethical, and historical work, Voltaire followed 
the general trend of thought, viz to find the universal laws 
which underlie and govern all things. * 4U jt&iagS .without 

S tion are subject to invariable laws” : it is the aim of the 
*r to discover them, of the statesman and practical man 
to apply them ; and only by obedience to these universal laws 
will the human race pt ogress. He waged ceaseless war on 
ecclesiastical authonty and tradition, and placed his hopes 
only on the discoveries of the human intellect So far from 
being hostile to monarchy, Voltaire favoured reform by royal 
decrees as^the simplest and most expeditious method. ,Thus, 
when Louis XV, on the advice of his minister Maupeou, sup- 
pressed the powers of the French Parlements (x 771), Voltaire 
defended the act as a blow at provincialism and class privilege : 
u Have not these Parlements beeii often barbarous and perse- 
I curing?- -Since one must obey, I had rather obey a lion of good 
fa&dly, whom nature has made much my superior, than 200 rats 
of iioy own species.” Indeed, most of the * philosophers * of 
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tnmSrfiv when allied with them. But though^ 
£i SSL the polideJ W of the «>»» *; 
he yet began to undermine its base; by brmgmg dtecredit on 
the^deas of authority, traditioh, and custom, on ^ichitrested 

If prudence kept Voltaire from scattering broadest the 
new theories, because; as he once sard, he dxd f 

murdered fcyhis own valet, no such scruples or fears held back 
the two mhet outspoken champions of the intellectual revo u- 
tion Diderot and "d’Afembert. Morality is only relative to ^ 
the i^aeTofST individual “ Pain and pleasure are Je only ¥ 
springs of the moral universe/ “Would you see man free and - 
happy, do not meddle with his affairs." “ Man is wicked, not 
because he is wicked, but because he has been made so. . 

Such are some of their assertions, implying that the 
Mividaal. is .the^apreipe Judge, of his„.awn j^ndupt-^ 
teaching which naturally led to moral, social, and pol ttcM 
anarchy All the old institutions and beliefs were vehemently;, 
assailed: and Diderot’s destructive- aims find their most 
ferocious expression in' the wish that the last king might bej 
strangled with the entrails of the last priest. These two men, 
aided by many other ‘philosophers,’ compiled the famous 
Encydofiidie (1766), a complete cirpte of education framed 
on lfiTbasis of the new scientific and philosophic research. 

It was designed to combat or tacitly exclude the older system 
of thought resting on authority or tradition. The Encyclo- 
paedists, as they were called, systematized the intellectual! 
revolution,— the effort to emancipate and perfect mankind} 
by means of human reason 'and knowledge. 

This aim was not one which could speedily arouse the 
masses, sunk in ignorance or despair. Enthusiasm was aroused, 
not by the new philosophy, but by one whp appealed to the 
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hea d r who pointed to a blissful social 
not to a future intellectual perfectibility. Jean 
was the first to fire mankind with hopes 
of a social millennium easily to be attained. In his pages the 
Return to a golden age of social equality, from which men had 
foolishly strayed, seemed so simple as to be within the reach of 
all, It was hope which made tbe Revolution, beckoning on 
those disciples of the new gospel, St Just and Robespierre, 
far into the Reign of Terror. It was despa ir which 4 nally laid 
France at the feet of Bonaparte. w 

In his Discourse on the Origin of inequality Rousseau 
f fantastically traces social evil to its source^ the growth of civili- 
sation ; — “From the time wheh.lpn^man needed the help of 
another, and it was seen Useful for ohe man to have 

provisions for two, equality disappeared, property was intro- 
duced, toil became necessary, and the vast forests changed into 
smiling fields watered by the sweat of man, wherem slavery and 
misery soon took root and grew ripe with the crops.” Agricul- 
ture and the working of metals helped on thejpdl of man, since 
completed by reason gold reflection : — “ It is philosophy which 
isolates man, and inspires the thought, at the sight of a sufferer, 
‘Die, if you will ; I am safe.’” How, then, is mankind to be 

( regenerated? By going back — answers Rousseau in his Social 
Contract (1762)— as nea* as may be to the .primitive compact 
which first brought niemtqgether free and equal The problem 
is, “ to find a form of association which defends and protects 
with all the common force the person and the goods of each 
. member \ and by which each, uniting with all, yet only obeys 
himself, and remains as free as before.” The solution of this 
difficult problem is reached with surprising ease: — “Fach of 
' us places in common his person and all his power under the 
supreme direction of the general will ; and we further receive 
each member as an indivisible part of the whole*” As men enter 
the new social contract freely and on equal terms, there hence 
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ensue the ideas of j ^grto . JEflMfll l tt * . 

watchwords of the French Revolution. Rousseau* IP«wJ 
proceeds to exalt equality at the expense of litwgy, by asserting f 
tbit the general will must be right, and must tend to the public 
a<hranta^;‘^SS'tEe State, being the collective will of its item* 
bers, “ must have a universal and compulsory power to move 
and dispose each part in the way most suitable for the whole. 1 * 
Rousseau’s return to nature therefore favoured the growth of a I 
State despotism necessarily hostile to all institutions seemingj 
to conflict with it; and the fallacious ease and rigidity 6f liis 
reasoning-^-due to its being based on theory^ carried out by , 
verbal proofs, and rarely checked by observance of facts^ — im- 
pelled the French revolutionists to many of the outrageous acts 
which brought them ipto collision with the rest of Europe 

If Voltaire charmed by his wit and the lucidity of his reason* 
ing, Rousseau was as widely read throughout Europe for Ml . 
many tender appeals to the emotions. A wave of sentimentalism ; ' 
was then spreading over Europe, of which Richardson’s novels 
m England, those of Rousseau in France, and Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther in Germany, were the chief expression. 
Courtiers, affecting weariness of the artificial splendours of 
Versailles, discovered new charms in rustic life, even in the 
occupations of the field^ancLdairy; and literary people, tired of 
pure reason, turned to the emotions as an undeveioped side of • 
human nature. 

In France the emotional school had no such lasting effect 
on literature as it had on politics ; but in Germany the revolt 
against the past was at the outset rather literary thanpolitidhl, 
as in the 4*amas of Lessing and Groethe. The separation of the 
national life in a mosaic of petty States limited the social and* 
political horizon of Germans, and at first diverted their atten~| 
rich to individual achievement in literature or science; but the 
younger poet Schiller, coming under the spell of Rousseau^ 

; influence, revolted not only against the severely, classical style. 
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its unities of time and place, but also against the narrow 
tyraxmy of nearly all the petty princes of Germany, In Schil- 
ler^ youthful play The Robbers we have (to use his own 
words) “ an example of the offspring which Genius in its unna^ 
total union with Thraldom may give to the world.” It is indeed ' 
the poetry of revolt, fiercer than any of Byron’s. “Put me at 
the head of a troop of fellows like myself (exclaims his hero), 
and Germany shall become a republic, by the side of which 
Sparta and Rome shall seem like nunneries”; and he recom- 
mended the^ now famous presenption of “ blood and iron” as 
the.onlycure for a corrupt world. For less daring utterances 
the Duke of Wurtemberg had imprisoned the patriotic poet 
Schubart, and Schiller had to flee from Stuttgart. The influ- 
ence of Rousseau's social teachings inspired many more of the 
younger German poejfs, e g. the Gottinge ^Brotherhood, headed 
by Klopstock, which desired to enthrone naturalism in liters^ 
iture as in politics. These ideas were undermining the Ger : 
| manic system of States — “a chaos Upheld by Providence.” 

The German savants meanwhile were compiling an Ency- 
clopaedia with the same destructive aims as that of Diderot; 
and a secret club or order, the ‘ Illuminati/ founded in 177 6 in 
Swabia, rapidly spread the revolutionary doctrines of the age all 
over Southern and Western Germany.^ Though suppressed in 
Bavaria and some othgr States, it had a powerfhl hold on educated 
people, especially in the important fortress and cathedral city 
of Mainz, where the Prince-bishop, 4 t#^h Chancellb# of the 
Empire, patronised it. Priding himself on his enlightenment, 
he favoured the spread of an education inspired by Rousseau’s 
Mintfe. His coadjutor and successor, Dalberg, was a mem- 
the society; and the forrgs of religion and morality were 
respected in the Archbishop s Court. In the other fay 
ted spiritual States of W. Germany there was no l oyalty or 
$gppft£tibr the effete goverments ; and the learned Forster of 
Mainz wrote (1782) — “ Europe seems to me on the brink of i 
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terrible revolution : the mass is so corrupt that a Mgsgfog 
seems necessary.” • 

beginnitig to spread inf 
the Dutch and Austrian Netherlands, in oligarchical Switzerland 
and in oppressed and divided Italy. Everywhere thought con 
dieted with fact, the ideal with the real, the head with the 
body; And the events of 1789— iSijKwere to show that it *» 
ideas which mould the destinies of nations/ 



CHAPTER II. 


cfo m* XVI, tHE Parlements, and the States General 


'^Tbe States General were like a bridge made for passing from tbe oH to 
the new order of thJjS”— (T hierry.) 

. For generatiSps thinking men had seen that France could 
not long endure the dbuble strain of an ambitious monarchical 
^policy and the crapping results of the, old feudal social 
'System. One or other must go. Few, however, expected 
that the conflict would lead upf to a Revolution in winch, bpth 
Would vanish. ■* ' . , 

The death of the vi cious and dfcs^ XY (1774) 

. brought to the * French throne his ^niable grandson, Louis 
XVI, who had lately espoused Marie Antoinette, the daughter 
the great Empress Queen, Mar^a Theresa. Never has a 


burden rested on shoulde# so , young and inexperi- 
enced. Louis XV had lost to Englat^Lf^early all the French 
possessions in North Americaaod India ; "and though he had 
most of Lonaine to the French Crown, yet his reign 
'''Wait disgraced by failures abroad, distress at home, and hi$ 
Cynical immorality. His successor had all tbe good 
Seal fitted to adorn a privateHsUtion, but none of the 
determination, resource, and brilliance needed to re- 



the fortunes of the Bourbon House. 







q afl the attr&^ve <papfe», pm none of tfe g$ 
mi quiet tenacity of hef mother. The ; 
flinch statesmen and aWiew^ould not allow 4 *the 
jfer SWoditfe r< Wi<fc afiairs^of state, * Hence she could not^ 

and starts, bring her powers of exci|ing egthnsiasy|| 
supplement the kindly buff phkgtna^c temffenfcent of 


was 00 


m‘ f r 774 aH seemed br 
outraged^ titetat Refcjrmsw 
of foeAmerica fi colonists soon ga 

mlSe fftpe ,<T 

and economists ,ppw hopea thaf ti 
fhen society would /her reformed 
ffilreot. $imed not|)nly by his writings* tetfpp 
achievements as *intendant/ or royal administrator, of 
Limousin, was appointed to the m&jt important ^office in 
Council of Ministers, the Gantrol oft the Finances. ' % 
Limousin he , had mitigated the h^f^ps 0f cotifipUl 
enrolment m jpilijia, had fre^ct-jrade % some of 

many shackles, an^j. Had copifiuted . the corvce y or fo 
labour of the peasants on the public r6aie, lor a small" 
Which, however^ h|Fco£ld j&t exm ftfetav |Ke privileged classes^ 
and his enlightexujd policy had fining be^s^much resi^^f 
by the ignorant peasants *as by the^nhdle^d orders. ffSSS 
same stupidity and selfishness was to foil Jhj$ efforts to res tow' 
the prosperity of France by royaTdecrees. He said to th«> 
kilig, “Sire, you ougfet ‘to govern by general laws, as Godqf 1 
Unfortunately the king andMus diplomatic minister, .Maumpak^ 
had stored the powers of the old * Parlements, 11 withontVa^^' 
3he restrictions to prevent then: abuse. These 
#|re the supreme judicial ^odtes at Paris and the twelve 

C rucial capitals — Toulouse, Grenoble, v Bordeau^ LKjofj* - ' 
en, AixJ Rennes, Pau, Metz, Douai, Besanjon, amt NanA) 
Thefe jneipbers were strictly mere jurists, wS4 commuted m; r 
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jfeiSry magistracy. The tenure jf TheiS^ %■*< 
been* ejmI now again was, saleable* ^ .. > . 

had ©war issued decrees in their several pTOvmces,*no •,/ 
contraventipn of them. /Their a^- 
^gPlaw Courts was dilatory and Venal; »nd*.%go^g:.. 
Saainly of the privileged orders, ttonow ,r%t^ r^QTO« ; . 
fwhich assai&d |heir>ivileges. tffTW, <j jjL 
Overbear their opposition by bringing his P«j#W authority 
;into.#ay/#i; by -holdmg what Was called^ 

/ compel- them to register hfs edicts * , ' 

\ Turgot now freed the iQty mat 6ade,m pom «nd flow; from 
‘fall the old pjovinaaf pstoms du*s,a?id abolished 0*^ 
the., t^clusive- aght of many** seignett* to, own a com-mdl on 
his feain, BXal« 0 .th^ privileges of balers intowns. Riots 
* caused by greed, *W*ar that the corn would all leave the 
^distrief, were promptiy#»ppressed. TlifiJceB^TOtes which he 
>' urged' at Coutt andlnthe amused bitter hatred; and , 

•"when i ri£3^f% s W t six edicts^supp^sing num-. 

privileges, especially -forv ^ r on the 

. roads, for registration l by the sis ParlemeAt, this body <•> 
fused, until compelled \ dp so ty»,a .“bed of justice, which * 
‘ Voltaire hailed as, a -hjfr of beneficent" It was now open 

{war between tt^'prmljld»brd«s and fte refprmfcg monarch 
■:Mnd statesman. Tlje Tarlemebts objected abovh, all to the* 
j? substitution of a tax on ail landed- ptoperty for the corote 
■ ■ hitherto rendered by the peasants. In . appearance the king 
A arid Turgot wort their point ; but cabals at Court and in the 
“^iaistry increased ; and though the great minister liberated 
especially vine-growers, from many shackles, freed the 
on the royal domains, andwauftailed the immunities of the 
L yet he was unable tp carry out his other beneficent 
»!$* ffe tried in vain to consolidate the public'debt, reform 
erf die gabelle, or salt-duties, and other ta*ea and 
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Jiacmyt phrases, whose constitutioii%|c|^gc^f was fhaah^ia 
&elp Bonaparte to power and himself ease*^ Jto^freT 

§puo^ : the Chamber to the President's pi^at t$b professed 
pyi>Wttipmsts,orgamsed Du^rt i Jaxn^^^| s ^th f who 
|iesired at the c«gttet 4 preconstruction^ of the State on Itemo- 
M&& pririSpi the exg ertae-left was called 

1k 9||L 4 trente ' voi^lf^d|pr c$: complete sq^^^olution, as 
^fehed by R e ^i^ mi fjfctfufll* group^^jby * Potion, 

Built, and was i^S^Upw tfie^|^tne of the 

. *' %pK the present crystal- 

Jize into parties, and |^P^y voted ^PpS^^Bp m of the 
moment. *;Th$4b wa& m^g^re sequence in frpm 

the tribune tKatf ^er^pfe|s or3ef th ^.jgr ocediire mien 
Mirabeau laid on me&oStb $, littie.work 

on English parH^entary^pd^|B^^^^B^^i|^^ for “we 
are not EnglisfiC 2nd we nojh^g E^^^^^phe lack of 
political experience, *£he interference of the 
galleries, and Ip* Weakness of the fortnightly Presidetfe^ften 
f forced the Assembly to ariaere Bedlam; yet, when ^motion, 
[ 'Stilled its strifes, It <g*#d agt with spasmodic energy. Thus, 
•when the report online ^^gwa^AjpUed^ie deputies, there 
iJ||H| -(Aug 4 )- The mem- 
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^ It lT^mwght thaj^ the had instl- 

ptfed jtihe'^narch on V ersailS»T^ then had 

some secret connection with him, sai&tqf tn^eveht, ^‘ Instead 
of aglass of brandy, a bottle was given**; and he seems to have 
% sharp lesson should be given to the Court, tq 
* impossible Lafa^ftte, who wasjaow fqjr a time 
tor, insisted that tia^&ke should lea\^dKcan 
-U • , — ,a^;t&n formed betpgafS ' ' * 
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, fees of dw^caaritution were stout *%6-r«achi^|f'€iroiidins 
The balanced 
gf some 845 members, as y. 

^ but sooq ,fe ned t0 J° m MIP Yet 
^ sans of the O^Jiiitution migl 
>Kfcd been as determined and„„, 
as; but their right fya$Kf, taf lyette, _ 
jjjijfe National Guard, which was the 
**1 by each cc^iel in tuo^* so 
fee toads of the son. 
omenlpP discontent ; 

‘ Cofi^Ution of 1791 at tl 
Avi gr$w 9 revolt of th 

assertion of their e 
France — ali 

trade appeared to ;{}ie Recited « 
work of aristocrats, -^the comfRIon of the 
only hope for France?- The whol^stlSL of a® 
vastly increased the di&jj&ies o fc th r quiSBy, 

Ministries in their attanpts^to gpvern by a 
was designed to hamper the executive power, 
writing from Parkin the last days of 1791, L^WffiTO^lfn'WiiiL 
description, adfrfenfinses on a. remarkable the 

fidfire.j-“The asstgnltfc have fallen to abo vi* ; jfj^, pi^ent 
d is con Bit, and the explosion — -temporary bankruptcy, and" all 
tiie evgs, attendant on the guilt and fgUprf these.sorry legis- 
;^terf;»|^aq|r-<^inQt long be defei«^ yet,%ii 4 f'w words, 
F^dm-reco wfeliBii her present delirium ; of 

Wtaure of her dej^gity aflHfSness, 
ft free G«rernaieiit, she will M&o , jee 
reaten theniberties of Europe." 
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'thfi Assembly 
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or Constitutionalists) to 
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~ jdesited war x so 
Is said, “to 
is relations 
^ Constitutionalists, 
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ced ^em position of 

"to Qg&ffi# even the suspegggegga 
vetoed their decrees 4ji#l*ring fe<f 
snlrabiifiscating t$#/ 



zeal for liberty carried 

_ ^ ed Ffol&spierre fot^id the danger of a yjar Managed 

hy “ aristocrats who could not|be trusted”; bt$ ;Rbbespierre, 
Danton, and some others of the unable, even 

at the Jacobins' Club, to restrain -headed by 

Brissot . Thenar craze Was kept at fever heat/^£rmed bands 
of the emigrant nobles aLCoblentz and TrhvA£ threatening to 
reimpose the hated ancient regime on France ; and one of the 
few imprudences of the Bfcfrperor Leopold II was to send a 
despatch' (Feb, 17), urging $he French people t^o deliver them- 
selves from the war,,^party. His* sudden death (March 1) 
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'ven^sance if W injured its king and c^u&en. These,$jjnhappy 
so^eteigns J ’were now distracted between h$pe o^^PruBsiwi 
%v^four. atW despair at the menaotfs of the£| 
baft while Bnmswick set aboul a metfw ^ 
t&e revolutionists rushed their prey 
,by 500 men of Marseilles, who, at 
marched through Fiance chanting 
down the “ tyrant” ; ’and in Paris a newl 
the Paris Commune— 1 was formed by me 
'sections,’ which began to usurp the powg|£ nqfvthe legal 
municipality. t m * '* t 

At dawn on Aug. 10, ^pt crowds, headed k|thd Marsqllais, 
the men* of Brest, and other * federates/' closed around the 
Tuiteries palace, defended by about iobp Swiss Guards, and 
a' l^yfatsfcmber of National Guards. Maj^of these were 
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^ttteTor4)i^o!biMjy> This distracting^ews was' the excuse 
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%j4or T 

*\ to decree sHmi#ary jtfeSce, 

> prisons as ' 

the "barriers of Ya 
^jpjrch for ^onpect^ while 
Tafler the patriots f had 
aristocrats with their banS^f 
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| priso^l ” of ’all who were 
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of -d^jsfel^aei, ordered 
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where .tflPfesdur rift that, 

jljyWw the 

■ JPolfl>' smother 

odxt?8.fi r «^ > *'' * — ^ t^ e 
, - , Jo^ 6 ' * though 

* a few subf^tt. were released* by order of the ’tribunal, The 
National Guar&fnd the police “ had no ordetf# to stop jhes e 
cjjgjefi^The National Assembly and one or two of the Ministers 
(wi uSnton, Minister of Justice) feebly protested. France 
shuadered k ,d>ujp||rned to face her ihvaders. * 

\ “ ©il Aid vfcegai, fire and water, Bfcpians ana^Austrians, 
ate united to carry war aWing 26 miUiR JftJtiah *so wrote 
Young in 1 ^ q 2. The Duke of Prunswick^fifi^ e^uAly appre - 
hensive: he thought it unsafe to attempi^pfet 7& anything 
more than the reduction of the fortresses on the Meuse ; but 
the Prussian king, Fredenck William II, ardent in tpe cause 
of monarchy, desired to press on to Pans, $&gh he knew 
that his troops might so on 'lie needed for more profitable work 
in Poland. This division of opinion at Prussian headquarters 
gave time for a genius to infuse a new spirit mto the ill- 
organised hrench troops. DumoufSez, rallying the fragments 
of ..the toaies on the Pelgi^ij frontier, marche&ms ordered by 
% the Wfc'MhwSter, Servan, to sei»,the positiftftpty; Amonne, 
ch y kg$hen c^ith fiaeS^Fhe invaders 
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The, French general was also anxious to Keep his 
so as to carry' out his pet scheme ot invading 
Netherlands. The Austrians, always weakened 
affection of their subjects there, had beffi^fo^ed. nyfttae 
obstinate -resistance of Lille and Thionvilk ; ap W w> on 
Dumourlsa? atoce^vith superior forces, they' fell Bapk on 
amappes and Cuesmes, in front of Mons. 
iarges % both sides, the French troops 
...Strains of foe Marseillaise, throve theAustrians 
This great victory laid the Aust rian ^Je^^^nds 
geir feetg— the inhabitants everywhere wppung 
itcrnity was found to ho a mask for spoliation by 

,*. r « nS&ksioners. , - „ 

Nice and ■ Savoy were in that autumn overrun by the 
French almost without staking a blow- ‘JilE_S6XQ2M^5 ^ ere 
^ra,Sst^#eMrench: their larjd isi«ut off from Jte pt* 
of the king||j§5>f Sardmiggfy ihe huge bamer of the Alps, 
.the king#3SiJffouwJfcS«*0f^jfriy visitedjte, cradle 
. Q f their RquaWi, th$ sijflBKf-crty, 

Equalit&nff ^^^imS^tonce, the hatredsc^^BHfeudal 
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'V'#oes*; ^y'gabelles/flie cfciv^es,. m a word, of Piedmontese 
\r- ’fHpWfi^^^these h^jcl vokde Savoy* -F renfcfe ^isefpre Montes* 
oecu P ied it (&Qfa» iff2). Same time 

“ ^* e count y of Nice no'tnalnbs. Italian 
st ^i slumbered. >» ' ’* “’W “Lr • 

- - ■ ? ^PP^ J> - tript,iin *&emed equally «&«, 'the dashing 

»' ®^HP*^ eraJ Custuie, pressing on to the RBinfe, seized the 
f |-^H8rr tress - Iai - nz , 2 \Y,‘ and for a timcjoccupied the 

niircity of Frankfurt, The IUumin^ti . everywhere welcomed 
I them; and it etaMUl the $g%9| ^pcace to peoples : *rar 
jto vftmtd? easily o^Mi row the old Empire. 

5353^^’ sfitesmanlik^Lj^of seizing the “natural frontiers,” 
and |gpunding» l^oce Jby gfiendly democrat republics, 
might^s Wy hav4^eva»6^rthe extension of the war; but 
|uafortup^fy poweM^sFaris was passing into the hands of 
\ die party, wrwhoin all compromise was treachery. 


j umortuf^efy powe 
\ exfc&tae party* l 


£^?3^3L^ 1 ^E^^^ utl0n ?' r > calendar was soon toToe dated^ in 
ivhich tlie deba3K replaced the wfeek, w bile terms conceived in 
a naturalistic spirit dethroned the old Rom^fti names of the 
months. Everywhere we see the influence ojlf|l,ouiseau in the 
abolition of the chaotic social arrangements based on custom, 
and the foundation of simple urnfoim methods on a natural 
t^asis : thus, in place of the old weights and measures, varying 
in many districts, came th e metric sj stem based on the metre, 
with ten as the sole multiple. ’Amidst all the strifes of its 
parties, the Convention quietly laid the basis of 


the nern^oc 
toon {(jrawm 


a s P lendid scheme of^NatidrtalJ£duca. 
vr^ij^gFCondorcet on Rousseau's fde^Tn’ primary 
TOtral schools, and a norjn^d school Jbr instruction 

■ ris * Another committee* worked a t the ; Civil^Cgde 
teitethodized, under Napoleon Vorders), whijeh aimed 
P^i™ whole social life on the principle of^^uality; 
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we* 4 * ■ < \ 

i la (fee tyr&UVTbere.is no Iptigl 
the people.’* -^Tbe Ccmvenfjo^ ne^rthcless 
iis* should be lied b^fpre it pfl». jftacobja* 
gsil^i^tj to intimidate i:te>se deWjjipS' leaned 

In y ain Thom as Pain e asked i ttii 4 ,tpi«y' 8 hpuid 

Sjfefc* feM did sevwilj^^^'F 0 - 

■nten oe to die primary assemblies of vpters. 
to dan mi fed to maintain fhis motion. Though 
J,% was soon ^rescinded, as likely to spread 
facobins, sirfa&ip.jnudibers, but dear 
itnJ^fupulous in pressed 1 

tm the double aim^^^msctiditing the 
_ 'kt# ^pd^huiTyi M . on me revolution to 
1 furtjfc^ipdreines. They suoo^jpj^ ^H|last of the Girondin 
attempt to save the life of Toms, viz. to postjjpne the execu- 
tiqq,/eli through, owing to the divisions* of their party ; and 
Danj ftm’s wWspere^ comment — “ Your party is ruined ” — re* 
fleeted the opinion of all France. Finally th& Convention 
voted openly, member by member ; and most of the Girondins, 
from jfea r of the galleries, voted for death. Even so it was 
carried only by a majority of one. The silence of horror which 
speedily followed the execution (Jan. 21, 1793) showed that it 
outraged the feelings even of Paris. Men tqteitr that the 
rnmttfcrings of La Vervd^e presfged a civil war. ^“We have' 
jttarpt our ships behtij^us” exultantly cried Marat after the 
[deed; and Danton ^fied the Powers of Euw^e to fight — 
u Let uk fling down to the kings the head of a as gage of 
battle*& " 

It w a n»ro ke. as serious as it -is wide-spread Jto suppose 
^tnat th#$ war proclaimed by France against England (Feb. 1) 
pwas s olely a war of principles between a republic and a 
J a large extent it was^a question affecting 

*• material interests —whether French influence should or should 
*l£pt*be "paramount in the whole of the Netherlands, Dutch as 



f ^ — l 

* i 7 f f 4 

It is 

coEsiderabte ; eSect in e 
the exultatio? dmsed Iwl 

Austrian K<#*fJands,'«« 

mot ion t Cons ritucn 

• ~ father "parsed 
offering assistance to peoples wh< 
hients ; and a month later declat< 
armies-Jjfap copie, ail taxes, tithes, 

3be abo&jjfi £gh$ihg authorities 
^ni^^^universat 

all nations. iSy the Triple Alliance 
to the House of Orange the Dutch Netherlands with all 
their rights; among these was the control of the lower Scheldt 
in Dutch territory. This was not a mer e ab stract question ^jf 
^atural treaty., rights ; but the French, then besieging 

* ‘ jtwerp citadel, wished to make that port a station for their 
and French warships sailed up the Scheldt to bombard 
itadei. 1 £ 

.Hitherto, every principle of sound policy, domestic and^ 
rvign, ha<l prescribed to Etigland aslg&ciftc policy; and Pitt * 
rmaintaligEk a stnct neutrality, umdJUd by all die diatribes V 
of Burke the revolution. In the s$|£ng of 1792 he 

t had reduced * our army and navy ; and his gftaat d esir e was to 
reduce our national debt, foster trade with Fjirice, aSp 1 uphold 
Turkey and Poland by diplomatic means against tbe^^ttempts 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Armed with a secret under- 
standing with Pm^^ Catherine II, Jn the autuma df 179*, ^as 





and Napoleonic Ertik 

Instead of^ his Netherlands- — if he could now 
as to offer them in exchange to the Sector of 
hot# the partition and the exchange were 
to by Great; Britai», it being j a cardinal 
foreign policy to support a wea^State Uke 
powerful and aggressive neighbours, and also to 

SerMnds in the hands of a generally friendly Power 

_r ~ ' l! 


a£nh 
^fesired 

r 

Hm*, KcM 
yourif^ftent^^epu 
Sclje^dt ; but Chauv^ 
to enhance his rjeputatioh' ^ 
l goyffhaKunit by intriguing 
1 by striving to stir up re* 


nst French encroachments, 
eace, so as to leave En^d free 
schemes of the monarchs. At the? 
i desirous ofe recogni^ng the 

it %pvML 4e sist opening the 

r> it in London, in order 

it ijpublican, irritated our 
clubs of gnglish malcontents, 
dt m Ireland, and by the assertion 


that we cOtdd o°t trust our militia. It was in answer to this 
that o&r goyeri&ment speedily enrolled the militia and increased 
the regular forces to 27,000 sailors and 17,000 soldiers. Efforts 
wetCi made by* some persons on both sides, however, to arrive v 
at a pacific kSttlement, Miles, who had consistently striven tol 
form an Anglo-French alliance, warned an assistant agent who * 
had just been sent, from Paris, Maret, that “ if the Executive 
Power in Paris thinks of meddling with our internal affairs or* 
seeks to sow dissension m England, this alliance, so much 
desired by all sensible people, will never be realised”; but 
Maret sorrowfully informed him that though orders were sent 
> tp i^Umouriez not to invade Holland, yet wgr 

ritable not for any reason of external politics, but * ‘ in 
JPI&fcget rid ofjjoo,ooo armed brigands, who ought not to 
ftie allOwedTo Center France.” Other evidence points in the 
. sam^directidn^ viz. that Pitt desired to bring about a general 
,W' possible/ an Anglo-French alliance, while the 
"ave^on and people, flushed^ wi^ the brilliant 




tv.J The (Sirondinsrfutd Enrtjfe^j I 

ketones of Dumoi^ezjgftd^Ctotin?, sapless <Mp 
wan in the return of their armies. A af 

Convention wrote t& Miles Dec. ^ xj$* mthiss&ii 
you again that yar ^Me^tablq, and that t f weltedj 
complaint against the Cabinet of St James, 
from policy and for our internal security^toBre; 
rather than consent to a generajpeace, 
principal object of^your minister.* I 
difficulties and dangers of a 
England declares against us, we sha^pi^^to c« ftljj 
Europe ; but you seem to favmb imperfe^l 
resources, and of the_won^i|sil entfr^asi^'" i|feu 
throughout France.... It is 

mine, that we cannot make f&%£Empei 

danger to the Republic, and tMp^^odld be ha 


iger my 
thesis 


jjggagj^ W&ich prevails 
Sfeopfriion, as well as j 
Pl^^mperor without 
odld be hazardous to 


recall an army, flushed with victory and impatien|^to gather 
fresh laurels, into the heart of a country whose ^bainerce and 
manufactures have lost their activity, and which ^ ^ould leave 
the disbanded multitude without resources or employment” ** 
We notice hcrejthe extension of jhat polic y which was tcK^ 
turn Europe into a gigantic battle-field and blast the efforts 
of the friends of liberty. Seeing that p^jjdkngers had only ^ r 
goaded on the revolutionists to fierce!^ energy at Paris and onV* 
the frontiers, and believing that the British Government was as 
ripe for overthrow as that of the Hapsburgs, both Girondins and 
Jacobins drifted into a policy which promised further conquests 
abroad and temporary respite from internal strife. Thus, long 
before thg^dvent of Buonaparte, the revoltjtion took djaybjj(Bi 
i2^^ii?M t |£i sm - whlch was t0 propagate^ principl^JKf 
even while they were being curbed or abrogated in Fi&a'cht 
itself. 


On the last day of 1792, the French Minister the Navy* ’ 

land to help their brother republicans : “ We'Ml hurl thither 

, * v , & , 



<md- Napolee¥tk'J$b^ fCnrA^. 

li fafiftlf. we will plant there tjre s^r^Jrsftj^v: 

The menacing attitude of the French Convention 
protest from the British Government. “If 
desires peace and friendship (wrote Grenville to 
'(mH IJ^c. 31) she must show herself disposed to renounce 
r Aggression and aggrandizement, and confine hereelf 

territory, without insulting other governments, 
wrth^edisthrlSrig. their tranquil litj* and violating their rights,” 
VThe^^p^Va Council of the Convention held to its point, and 
jb$ t$j^uiiddl$ of Jan. *793 was bent on wa r. The execution 




'.^wT ■ *** Gth&kw •. ^ 

of Louis made it certain. ChauveUtf^wes ordered to lea^e 
England ; and the irre vocable„^tei> was taken when the Qon* 
vention unanimously declared war on England and Hollani| 
(Feb- i, i 793 >* , * * ' , * < 

/* These events were ; tty^6t family on Poland 
instead of resisting the partition ot that unirappjPjpte, * 

had thenceforth jo supp^ft^ienjj^l Powers again^; j|tende : 
IS^efend the Dutch ^^P&nds "was now her %^l£ought. 
In May, 1792, a Russian army under %m 5 rof£ had entered 
Poland. Overpowered by superior force, the Di 
the Constitution of soon afterwards 

Partition jwas carried out. r to°k no part, 

troops co-operated with the^Sti&iahB, tod these two Powers 1 
divided the spoils, Prussia receiving Posen, Thom, and the 
district the Wart ha, while Catharine II seized nearly all 

the land, between the upper Dwina and Moldavia. The over* 
throw of the Polish Constitution of 1791 dealt as fatal a blow 
to ordered liberty, as the downfall of the sister Constitution qf 
France. Regenerated Poland might have been a solid barrier } 
between Prussia, Russia and Austria* The European system,^ 
strengthened by the events of 1791, now fast crumbled away 
beneath the_umcmp_ulQus ial^U««di^.utCW^.io:tib§. Safe 
fnd revolutianarv violence i$ the Wsst, 


et abrogated 


but Prussian 



CHA 

The Jacobins and 



ALITION. 


4 * ‘ Solon's weak confidence threw into fresh slavery, while the 

seventy of Lycurgus founded the repuMc of Sparta immovable 

basis f^Decr&j&tki Committee of Public Safety ). 4 



^ Without Wr the republic would not have^pa^^«6fch 
were Louvet’s frords in his attack on Robe^err^; The 
republic was npw to be strengthened by a war aglinsfc kings! 
When Sp m at# the Empire joined the Coalition in March, 

was at war more t ^ an hatf Europe. / ^ 1 

TPWnection between panic on the frontiers ad^tcesses 
at Paris had been shown in the preceding summer :uis even 
mor^^losely ^trac eabK^ii 1793. The Austrians, now^jriaking a j 
regJ&|*heu Netherlands, decisivel^d^ate^ 
. IJn^oimefc ft NeerW^en (March 18), and dra ^^ but the^ 
Frep^j^i|8y^kly had overrun the land. There was, 

* between the Belgian revolution of 
France. The former was a strongly 
reaction again A flllfepbic in- 
nd the Belgians sdon otHki as little 
grasses of Danton and other French 
1 lands, and^mposdr 
chango^lr^n the 


.A Con 



Char " Hrv 


to yield t»0 immediate bene 
had not only protested ag 


Hie statesman 


g affl utnourieg 
PW the Con,* 


i4AU UVV Viui w*^^** 1 - ~C> : . . ’* ' * - . . <m 

vention amfthe spoliation of the Belgians,, but he had v&nly 

a ^ rt«L_ T*r Par>t\^ T1AW Sent 


attempted to save Loux$. 
hiifc bitter recrimi 6 »$w 
overthrow the, regions, 
Louis Philippe on th$ ij 
tions with the enemy,yim 
Paris to arrest him, -';fe 
to the Austrians wfjflp 
(April 3)- * 


War Jfinister, Pache, now sent 
, no supplies. Determined to? 
impossible to place the yoi»|§ 
Pattered into secret negotia- 
Commissioners sent from 
lp> gain over his troops, 41 ed 
Philippe and some 800 men 


Had spa^e, permitted, ^connection between a& increase 
of nation|ilS^|fejand the need of a stronger control ever the 
executiWig|M^^^oight have been fully detaz^A ^j^uffice it to 
say tlift-tj^i^islative Assembly had conipW§<F fam its 20 
committees a^Commission to supervise the p£uill«nt Ministries, 
and aid hoover throwing the monarchy. The Convention also, 
at the "close of 179^, had formed a central Committee of 
CeneraL©efence of 25 members ; but after Ne^m.j| to a small 
secret was needed for vigorous action. 
soul of$pvernrnent,” said Barhe. * * m We m u st the 

despotism, o f l iberty ” cried JVwfrat “to crush the § 
%ng^ ir ^ppalled bylhe news from B 
"UBweiit^l^Waed (April 6) a secret C 
tnemben^i control the acts of th^ 

Committee, known as the Commi 
also to )^ep a tight hold on ea 
or mox^mkmr^XlAii^rs to sthnu 






fCHAI*, 


9nd N<ig>oko*ic £!& |Chai*, 
was now uearly perfected, and pa the collapse of the 


s into the hands of an 


meat 


For the present, these power^taa^ the disposal of a secret 
fund, enabled the Committee Safety to absorb the 

functions of the twenty special MHmttees. A Weekly report to 
the Convention placed it und^^afecial control; but the later 
Committees, consisting of ten 'dgpij|v£ members, were able 
to carry out their policy wh&n Acting i# concert ; and the 
Convention 1 soon became the slave of the Committee* As 
for the Ministry, it was left with a mere shadow of authority. 

, There was also secret Committee of Gg agral Security, 
from Aug 1789, which now enjoyodU^^p|r increased 
powers.^ It controlled the police, recei^jPi^^ reports of 
informers, ordered the arrest of conspka£$|§f ’<jf J^us^e^ts,’ 
and drew up the h#ts of those who were ^^e tried by the 
*Revoluno^te^Tn®riaL As its powers J^e£tl^£d to conflict 
with sister Committee, ^Jpnton proposed and 

carried a 13, 1793) that its members^ as well as 

those qjf:-au^P^p8m mitt eesV should be named by^ib'Com- 


f m J^uspeets,’ 
tried hy the 


•eat^h^d to conflict 


mittee of>. P ubfc ^ f e t y , which thus ultimately contfoll&J all 
the exdjSt&e furkStens of th^nte. For all serious ibises the 


twb Committee^ 
of wprk for the' 


yawne 



ether, and they soon found .plenty* 


olutionary Tribu 


|day — The French Became republican 


ie Girondin$ jand the Mountain 
The fontoer " groi^d during 

— ounez’ tigBpBbs^tfir. death- 
them, jfBiPun did they'cHarge 
. the traitor. ' It 
jS?r D^tpaand 








V.J /' tto'p&s* 

#t rigorously limiting |he pria? of provisi$ni| the opp^ atjo n of 
the Girondists (wlfio knew, some political* economy) raised the 
fury of the hflngiy mob. Afteir a. last vain attempt to quell the 
disorders, the Convention was surrounded hfxhe Paris National 
Guards, and was compelled to give up tfa* as Girondin leaders. 
Madame Poland was also lj|tsted. ^Sorae of them escaped to 
arouse the Peflrtments ae^kthe mobile in Paris; but the 
national instinct, except j&st and north, forbade 

a rising against the fcew^vigqfous central pQwer. Unity alone 
could save France from the invaders. A Girondin and 
rising at Caej^was a sorry failure ; and the only Result 
tndin idealism was the^ it inspired 
:te Corday, to go to Paris and stab 
^ed, again, reacted fataUy on the G 
ruadct, Barbaroux, Potion, and 
itors in the%Gironde Department. The 


last flicker 
Norman gi 
to the heai 
and Mod 
hunted down 
Girondin pari 
while rejectin' 
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;ause it Strove after TOfpl 

S aob violence. It 
ar policy ad ^ 
d>efere. 

In relations tlup^encf^eitremps 
of July 1,793, so fata^the £$&§[ of the 
Pantomsts or ‘ indulgents ' loseme 
tfl&bhc Safety, thottnajori^. of which 
bul, while at fmg, powfr i^as 
faction, the royalist reaction was g; 
and west. At 3 
the violence of 
arms, a^d-afler 

resistance" 
offering it alf plu: 
force, which 
renaahed,^** , 
bin triumph, chi 
f. lu 



ry aims 
not cope 
of^the 



month 
lw the 

! C'^KCteet>f 
B^obespierrist; " 
dhe extreme 
►uth 
at 
in# 



'fm 


t? liTiKf J^olutionary and Napoleonic 

, " There the simple peasants of%a Veod&* 

attached to the monarchy, the Church,' and to the nobles who 
k lived among them* rose in arm§ (March, *793) against the 
r regicide republic, tfhich was banishing the orthodoxpriests, and , 
striving to enrol their own sons in its arime®** tt they had to 
fight, they would fight against it* ao| for it. Luring column after 
column of the blue National Guards into thelfepths of the 
Bocage forest south of N&ntes, they defeated^fhemi. with im- 
mense loss. TJjejt took Saumur]-.ltttacked Nanteigtrid Angers, 
and tried unsuccessfully to spread, the retook into Srittany and 
Blaine. Even so, it^was not till" the autumn fr^fit they were 



Kieoer :wi&Tns brave 
unz Th 

gani^Ldori liver paralys 
ftp'deolsfVe defeats of 
Maine ' began to. risi 
Os, whigt sooj^ d^gener 





rest 
capj 


1 4ie 



id had to 
rough and 
;t efforts. It 
loyalists that 
1 republic in 
e brigandage 


y triumphs in 
)f the \yar on 
war 

iaWlRchieved 
it BOland stiU 
:e$|%nd afw. 
tllies wre the 
forsica, under 
, Piedmontese 
renee& and the 
English 
These 
Safltgy. Arms, 
ig was want- 
ihijild perish, * 
*|he words of 



One of th© eooariussionew!^ the Coir^tioKg^l*dS# w J||wra» 
bad no limit save that of the public acta#.* Arm* 'were 
forged. Saltpetre works were organised by the chemist, 
< 5 faaptal. Mifitaiy, camps wtmM>rmed by the great Carnot, 
who had si|frttosed Mr entry Sito ft* Committee of Public 
Safety (Aug.Mp camfig for a .fed" 4 *» masse ; and soon 23 
armies, of 75^H° men in all, begahpj press back the disunited 
allies. The Fmch, having the adWftttg^of* Oentral pdsitkm, 


first forced the English and Hanov<dip^ 
Dunkirk : iifOctoberfthe Austrians were < 
and, at the clo&^cj 
ng hi| own fa him 

he revpftilt^ 


by General |^i|d 
young St J 
levies of thtf 
Austrians froltfH 
south fortune aJs$i^ 
Toulon, from the&Sn 


the besiegers 


mmation which 


'Mfcp tfie> siege of 
mm , I it Wattignies 

*793> % 
pjito the%df-da^ 
^’which flrote th£ 
^Alsaoe^ In $p 
of IlfWpturer 






money and 






' Revolutionary and Napoleonic Bra. £Chaj& 

\ ^t>tit;oredit and the persistent fall in the exchange, money 
continued to Jteave the country ; and the economic situation 
^saS not imprdved when the Convention m 5 .de the French 
tariff more and more stringent, and finally adopted the hemic 
remedy of prohibiting all foreign commerce (Oc$^De<^ *>93), 

, The appalling dang£$s‘ from domestic treason and the 
triutnpW of the invaders in August had bu# served to 
kindle Jacobin fanaticism and reinforce its despotic power. 

I filibe early days of September, the Committee of Public 

* Safety v v^ blamed for its want of vigour, the accusers, Billaud- 
, f ^eto^and Collot d'Herbois, were promptly added to its 
The entry of these sombre bibod-thirsty fanatics 
conciliated Paris Commune and redoubted the Terror. 
Chaumette, alS^her man of this faction nbw predominant in 
the Comnfflne, proposed and carried through, the Convention 
the infamous Law of Suspects (Sept. 17), subjecting to arrest 


all courtiers and members of the old privileged classes or the 
Parteuj^hts, all speculators in corn or in assignats , and (later 
on) 4&$?se who spok^ of the misfortune* <>f the republic and 
the shortcomings ofiTts authorities. Finally, on the motion of 
St Just (Get 10), t|je government of France was declared to be 
h revo^Monary h untiklhfe^eiieral peace. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was sections, to double its speed; 

and as the pfrqgferty of.^g^rs was conhscated to the State, tm? 
deficit wai partly met— As Barhre, the versatile 
/tepaft# tq the^l^ommittee, rerhaiked — “ We coin money by the 

■ first double victim was the widowed Marie 
lair {blanched evei since the agonies of the 
She nbbly repelled t^tnsults of Hubert at 
I fc^mly, ,J |eavmg trhe‘ .charge to her son never 
of his paref$* The boy was slowly 
^jBmtfiditi^^f hia^fepers at the Temple. 

their trial, and 


xgrmwfr 


doubtful, the 



vj The Jacobins anB the First CmKtion* 8j. 

Mai was closed, and |hey were condemned, Oct 29* ^ 

JjJgalit^, Madame Roland, Bailly, Lavoisier, Bamave, .the 
generals Custine and Houchard, Manuel, Jourdan covpe-tite, the 
du Barry, mistress of Lou^i^V, T *ajnd Madame Elisabeth, sister 
of Louis Xvt, these names of victims wiU suffice to show the 
impartiality <Sf jacobin vengeance on royalists, F^u^febts and 
republicans alike, on vice and virtue, on men,' (^thought and 
men of blood* To have done something wortfc'jj^fs dOath.if 
the royalists evpr^gained power,— this was pfs£- 

port to safetvhjefore the Tribunal. On the news^Jhe captijirp, 
of Toulon, dfi* citizens %ere held to be suspects didjffiut 
show decided joy> And yet a royalist who .passed 
many dangers tiffed that as they increased* the' faculty 

of disregarding them/' Certain it is, that throftghloafct the Reign * 
of Terror the theatres of Paris were full. * ^ 


Amidst these horrors, the Committee of Public Safety half 
profited by its victories to definitely constitute the gQveniV ; 
' meat, which its emissaries, the omnipoti^^represen||^^es On 
mission,' had already enforced in all patjlf^f France* ^fn Nov<^ 
1793, the Convention, on its recoramehdation, h#d 3$&nly re- 
pressed the almost unlimited powers 9 { tbca l -«clfgii?f8in ment 
which the Constituent Assembty haSfi^eixto ; ^e“Gbih^ 4 ities aad 
Departments. That excessive 'deyoldtfon o^ j^nfer . having led 
% widespread anarchy, there was-fidfora shaipf,if6^nd towards, 
centralisation. Henceforth the comm unes-’^ir hfttdctpalitie^ 
were on every tenth day to' report to ajarfhr 
how they had executed the revolutionary lata or taetgjHfe 
enacted at Paris by the Convention qt the isk> 
mittees ; and in £kce of the elect^}>ro^areurs-s|^i^«^K 
district, executive aut^nty was to 



JfcfW official 


aw She publication 

$ts Iris* sufficed' to render ^ execution 
f V, j&i&facQ was/ in fact, ruled by the two Secret Committees \ 

ries. i : > f , # , , 

: 4he $Wernniei}i ^as fast becoming ‘ an ateo 4$, 
(despotism, Frano^igemed on the^rerge Of mom! 

^ K' 



devolution passed to its lowest £^<4$ ’^S^rrors when, 
^bert an^ Chaumette-^all-palferful irl the Pads Commune 
tstalled atheism byj^ftcesj^d the fagm c^jj^MSon in Notre 
Dame. Their followers OMfaged.* kings 

St ^ems, an&||e^e$ were ordered to JBpleraonshed 
insult tc* eaWpCj^ 
lution from ^$p€tc* 

^feh^guillOtm^ ( M arch 24). % 

\ * Canton hirfufelf.fell next. He was not in the secret Com* 


iemoj 


at 


as an 


obespienre, seOlfilig to save the revo- 
ith Danton’s al&^inally sent these men 


rahttees, £#. hatf 
ftobeepiewe^now 
Jacobins, and, on£ 
’-Orleanists ancj 
bre&sted^his way 
d<^irous^C||t 

£qffl*r 


;7 recently prqyid that thel 
nton by^Mdme Rolan 
SPthat his property* 
*lubird bjts'sd$o 


time retired m disgust. The astute 
il with him the^Committees and the 
Istdious charged complicity with the 
crushed his burly rival who had 
by sheer strength, and was now 
his laurels. With Danton fell 
other ‘ indulgent s] guilty 
*■ 

ML RohinetJjfed M. Aulard have 


0- peculation showered on 

devoid of foundation 
? inoreaie during the revolution, 
the copies of h^s accounts sub- 
% to the Executive Gpmjgil, which seenfAlear and satis- 
F . The secret 4ind%, which he administered to stimulate 
I di^nadonal resistance seem |p:have been ^effectively used as 
£r room for malversation, vThe efforts to clear 

■- ^^^^-.compiici ty T with |&e Sep tembea\ massacres are less 
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Jecree that the idea 
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nant ‘triumvirate.* ?!evetf *had the^been^ 
a concentration of power in ipoderpt' Europe, 
the Committee sufficed to stop the Jr""'* 
and Lyons ; but it was only so/ as**« 
at Paris. Rousseau had declared 
banished, as devoid of, virtue and 
his high priest caused the Convent 
of a Supreme Being and.of the * 
continual appeal to justice.^ 
prated in a festival, at wffildh 
as the saviour of humankf^!^ 
now at hand i 'U; 

"^Murmurs arose 
them, he redou$5£i\ f$L n^-a 
x 7$$* framed ’py end Cl 
more expedi^iis^by suppressing * 

Committee otrdblic Safety ibtwigbf ; of> 
the Tribunal. The Mountain audtjnost ^. 

Committees fejt Adm selves threatened. Many Of the Tdrr,..^ 
led by Tallien.lB^^*»Wbined|p^ose Rdbes^lgrfouSed 
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Wnt him and 
^ '^others, to the 
:|j ' J&smb ,the law 
>«fc.*ll£oni jfune'io 


Y Hevdvtiomry 

Mtd, victone^iwi’ a street 
St/Jtist, tbuthoiU'tod 

this # T^|trnii dorian. XB&C£iy*to 

^r,^.-inaay^s r 2o8s victims ^ at Paris/; ^ ^ 

^-'s career ex|^p|Va singular of philo- 

with mean ftftngue^ Puiy|rt|^i$on, and 
ee^ he ye^ h^d ^a^owen^Stan honest 
C$i^n gives to a sASt^^ure, even over abler 
principles. Efforts 
> and to' sl^x^bat he was 


from 
at th$m } 
nwnjter 
;was ^Ke m 
to S)ifcd a 
JTQnd 




mgn, *$0 wrenched 
rial, 'the^weap^i which he aimed 
in ofJagK 4ib to power with the 
o shov*P?at his inflexible fanaticism 
* . - .v,^r- Though his general aim 

^bSc oflffte viitAes resembled that of the Gi- 
yet fe inethot^were^fafnetrically opposed. If their 
**«<e to reliartc^'\J^;j^foa^ Suasion and inability, t0 cope 
^ R'«Hb^mieri^V.oVerthrow resulted as naturally from 
nktuffc of Tii$*$pempk tq^pcure liberty by terrorism. 

fci%h of popular government 
jls both Virtue and Terror- - , 
fatal, terror, without whicf|p 
►hey was to methodize the 
^e clemency might ruin, 
s the republic. It is, more- 
■"ofthe Terror at Paris were 
of Robespierre. Though his 
rf - >w sh^ed more online than of 
isin^nfei^^onviction^d mcorrupti- 
|t bribed,* must ever raise him 

wolve^ of'^^^plubs and the hyenas of the 
e young St even more than Robespierre 


whii 
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Qyef-/certab 
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, disposition' ibd jHf£ 
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Napoleonic 


rryrSpct^ots every**** welcomed tktt ^ 

gqM ffnment of the Batavftuo Republic at onc£&ur 
ships to the 'French, without the intervention of 

3 _ T? ll 1 1 ifeh* ♦T'l. 



squadron of French c&vj 
tadtholder oEn^&td|6k 
Macdonald a> far as 


th^EmsJ 


Oivthp *ice* *The 
^ ;of &e 

(April), dissolved 

lli^nce between England/Frussia, apd Holland, 
tch supremacy in Holland — a brilliant contrast 
,pf Lo$s*XVl*s Dutch pd^cy in 1787 before 
ms and English menaces. Almost equally decisive 
rentfi successes in tbdjfouth, whfere t$VrevOiutionists 
Spaniards and Piedmontese Bacl&crpsS the Pyrenees 

A f , ^ \+r ¥ T 

will show^Wqw A^al 4 j$*s "the contrast between 
otisto #nd devotion of *the French armies, and the 
<^tp^ of the civilians Who % disgraced the revolution at 
Pa$s,£Lyons, and Nantes. France was to be found in her 
lam%fcgmther than in %e factions*, struggling for power at 
^ e ^great comn^ v (^^Ho^he, Jourdan, Marceau, 

^gdonald, Mj^urat, -Davph^ Berriadotte, Mass^na, 
and ,Buonaparie^b^wS^a " ri^e from the ranks, 
or Jpe guillotine" ” iirafo the alternative which 
men to th^ fronff though it sent to the blocj^ 
d gekerals,^as Houchjttd ^jid Custine. In the first' 
“S of the War^> . ^ ^ ^ 1_ 



three* 


or .were cashiered." 
rigour, was the "fa- 
milies in >the hi 
yOf pedants ^ike 




373 French generals 
contrast to this revo- 
Which placed the fortunes 
the incompetent Duke of 
;$wick and Clerfait. Energy, 
Wt . t||& numbers, absolute unity of plan, 
td^tak^tbe oflppsive, the advantage of a central 
tese Wer^ the md»,causes of the French triumphs 
ited alike in ^athods and in general policy, 
was now, as ever, the ulcer which ate into the 
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v.J The Jacobins and the First Coalition, ‘f. •; ,££t 

vitals of the First Coalition. In May, 1794, the Poles, 
by the patriot Kosciusko, rose, against the Russian # T j|g^ 
and soon drove the Prussian forces almost out o£ 
which remained to Poland; but the terrible^' 
now at hand with *Russi^ troops whom he. 
to conquest. Kosciuskowas badly wounded : : 
stormed Praga, a sutttfrb opposite m Warsaw, 
slaughter; and the surrender. of the capital wa 
Poland (Nov. 179^ Earlviii&he next year i$je 
of this unhappy land was ■ la-ranged. Catherine II tiffed ' 0 
the land between the lower Dwina , and .fialicia 1 . ^jyto afBria 
gained 4t large tract to theheafot And south of W aa^flR y hile 
Prussia had to be content with Warsaw and the land^Mkeen 
the Bug and Niemem This favour shown to Fra^^IMprljp 
had not fought, was due 1 to liis complaisance toVar^m^B&sjkm 4 
scheme's on Turkey,; which ^Prussia had resisted* 4 ^ ^ 

The latter Power shpwifed her resentment ixy deseltoghi^ 
First Coalition and coming to terms with Franco in t^-xlmty 
of Basel (April 5, 1795). The republic ey^cuat^^jpm^ 
Prussian land which it had conquered on fbfe 
(i e east) of the Rhine, but retyped ^Clhves find 1 
on its left bank : it accorde^^^Btee 10^ those ^tes-SpTSil ^ 
Empire for which Prussia inter'c^^"y^'’ SaJtofty, , 

Bavarian Palatinate and the two ' 0 te§»$krf 
the treaty, Fiance promised, if she gained Ih e Rhine 
to help Prussia to compensation on its right bank j^h|le . 
French troops were not to operate north of *a demaMpi^iF 
line separating the neutral States of Germany fromJJiosej 
which, following the lead of Austria, remained 

This peace was a terrible bjfew to the Fir^^^^R^v 
The monarchical crusade brob^igaya owing to the § 3 ji 


* See Plan of the Partition* of Poland, 
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v* * •< * , 

fofthe remains of Poland, and the ceaseless rivalry of Austria 

-and J?russia m Geiman affairs. Piussia now enticed away 
thfc* north and central Geiman Stales to follow her 
jaOt^gdliCy of subservience to France, which finally met 
with due qhasthuuent in y§o6. Catherine II, now near the 
enc^ TnirjgueS andt hggr^disements, had not moved 

a soldrafJl* the crusade whkh she had ostensibly favoured. 
GuhU^Ss III had been as^ssinated by an agent of his 
tmbif&m nobles. Spain matf^r>eace w itb France, yielding 
up her i art of Hayti England, Austria, and 

Sardirn# alone active!} persevered Wnh the war. These diplo- 
matic triumphs were the last woik^of the Committee of Public 
Safety,]# #s fust phase. After (Crushing foreign and domestic 
foe%Jf4t$d virtually gained for Fiance the boundaries haired 
by* ki^eheu and Corns XIV— the Rhine, the Aljbs, the 
Pyrenees and fht Ocean. Its organising energy, aided by 
jacr kn patriotism, had revealed to the astonished world 
die weakness inherent in the tn.po mg fabric of the- Him 
C oalmen, 



CHAPTER VL 

The Director^ and /^^apaRtel 

* 4 v 

"Despotism is thcrf*, watching for" the ‘moment of our exhaustion to 
offer us peace and bread, along with chains ! *’ — Buzot. ^ 

Events in France had shown how short could beffie steps 
from anarchy to de£poti|m. Indeed, if Robespierre had been 
a less sincere republicatiy^d a man of greater powers, he fcould 
probably have seized the* dictatorship which St Just proposed 
for him. By his fall the tendencies towards despotism were 
temporarily cl. coked * but France had learnt th^Sbnly a strongly 
centralised power could save the republic in time .^$Ssmger, 
d id the attempts at a royal now tOipQpir the 
use of a far abler man than tfre pedant of Arras. ** > * 

We have seen that the Thefilliidoriaia reaction was begup.by 
a few terromes from personal "fear. wits maims Hgvc~ 

evei, was m the support of the many, whq were weary »©f 
bloodshed. The long terrorised Conventioh now regaine&its 
powers from the two secret committees, which fcfiE t^n^Jfcsank 
to the level of the other 14 committees of t^#fjp^vpition 
supervising the special executive departments, ” . flMfc rther 
abolished the payment of citizens who attended fM^Pltings 
of the ‘ sections * of Paris, — a pn^ium on i? filosed 

the Jacobins 1 Club for a time, ariStbe 

and recalled to its midst the wrecks of t% *$psiity i 
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white neaVly all the most prominent terrorists -^except Carnot, 
TallieiL an 4 Fouch< 5 — ’ were guillotined or banished. The sup- 
pressjlfifl of forced loans, of the ridiculous * maximum ’ law, of 
the persecuting decrees against priests and emigrant nobles, as 
well as the abolition of revolutionary names, marked a still 
further rehll?* tq ordinary government In vain were two 
attempts mado by “the fftob tO t overave the Convention. The 
National Guards fieed the deputies, though not till one had 
lost his* hfe (May 20). The disarming of the revolutionary 
suburb, St ^ntome, and the presence of regular troops, at last 
ensuredjsome rest to 

Th^s Convention was equally determined to present a recoil 
towards monarchy, and three events in 1795 dashed the royalist 
hopes! dThe little Louis XVII, as he was called, at last 
succurf&ed in to the brutal attem^ oF his keepers to 

wear out his frail life; so now the succession passed to the 
Comte de Provence (Louis XVJII), hated by Frenchmen as 
being at the head of the emigrant nobles. Aff equal misfortune 
was the disastrous failure of these emigres to make a descent 
at Quiberon ijj|Bnttany and rekindle the embers of revolt. 
Though^ppoft^d byap English fleet, they were shut m by the 
able y^hg General Hdche ; by the orders of*Tollien, who 
w^hed to cleai himself of cha 3 pj|e$ of royalism, some 700 nobles 
shot m cold blood ftofche succeeded in pacifying the 
of France, where the genuine royalism of the peasants 
bad proved to be as serious a danger to the republic as all the 
of the coalition. Still the loyalist reaction gathered 
IfenCngffeia other parts of France ; and the Convention, afraid 
of trusting tb the voice of the nation at the forthcoming elec- 
tions, |$pre^*as an appendix to its new Constitution (Aug. 

1 7 9 5),mat .t^fe^thirds of the next Legislature must be chosen 
from the iqemfiSffc of the Convention itself. This unheard of 
violatiqp tgf elediptial freedom exaspeiated all malcontents, 
whether 4 rdyalists> .or constitutionalists; and 40,000 National 
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the ^p- 

g) the approaches to 
For the first time in 
in a street fight 
quays ; tffedBuona- 


Guards of Paris, mainly royalist after the purging of pikemen 
and sans-culoiies from their ranks, openly menaced th^Cqnven* 
tion. Barras, entrusted with its defence, bethofcghl 
young artillery officer Buonaparte, then in Paris. -Jj 
helped to regain Toulon, was now to jjefgndjfee 
"Tfs ver y heaty ' Murat seized cannons 
These Buonaparte planted so as $0 sjjj 
the Tuileries where the Convention 35ft* 
the revolution was seen the effect 'of Ipai 
The royalists were swept from the rivei 
parte brought his guns to bear on the church.pf St and 

then along th^Ruo Honors (Oct. 5). The re public^was saved, 
— by thfeun an who was to overthrow it, and by the means 
which have always beenlat arto^ constitutional lib erty.^ " f , 

The mipErtafice'df Buonaparte's seivice at Paris can hardly 
be over-estimated. It Unaided the Convention to impose on 
France a republk&n legislature, and its new Constitution, 
That of 1 793 having been set aside at Thermidor, France was 
subjected to a new experiment, which, avoiding the defects of 
that of 1791 and the despotism of the Comn^ftees, was yet 
strongly republican. Every citizen, wl|o^ui liifed Q jftf\ 
one place and paid a tax electors/ 

then turn voted for the 750 depifl^. were to 

Chambers . the 500 young er . memb ers (none under 
were eligible) were, m three 4 readings,’ Jo propose 
which thfn came before the 250 older r$^pif)Q 0 in the 
of Anciefets ,— a democratic form of Senate.^ The fxecui 
powers were to be controlled by a Directory of five, 
vised the execution of decrees by Minister^, 
and individually le.vponsible to them. The 
inherited the chief functions of the Committed q 
both derived their powers from the Legii 
secretly, controlled the action of the Mil 
aimed at securing unity of action in the legii 
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Safety: 
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tive powers. "The two fat al defects in the present ingenious 
| arrangement were that the Directors had no legal means of 
s opposing ajavv passed by th£ two Councils ; ^jad that* as one 
. I Director in'five was to retire ^ach year, while one third of the,* 
| Councils was submitted to annual re-election, the latter would 
^change tbaeir political compl^t^i more quickly than the former* 
TIence, in any time reaction or disalfection, conflicts were 
siifrib to break out between Directory ab$ Councils, which 
,v(/uid wrec^.the Constitution and leave tffe ground clear for 
any skilful ifltnguer, / 

. The, Convention, quietly finishing the most stormy career 
kno^u to any lepresentative Assembly, now fended on its 
powers to the Councils and the Directors named *. 1 ^* them : 
these were Barr as, Carnot, La Leveillere, Letouraetir, and 
RewbeU (Oct 1795). For the first two years all worked well 
A firm national government begin to qu^M* the Brigandage rife 
111 many parts of the west. To quote Mdmte dfe Stael: “The 
old landlords lived quietly side by side with buyers of land 
•conticaifed 'by the nation, the loads m the country became 
safeflr the armies were only too victonous : libuty of the press 
was restored ; and cwne could have called France a n ee country, 
tffro classes of^ootflcs ttnd priests had enjoyed the same 
guarantees as other citi^cri^** In brief, the government was 
I pjjjj fefl djtn m spirit, but fcuobin m energy ; and in May 1796 it 
1 pr^piptly suppressed a communists plot, beaded by Babeuf 
ana some members ol the old Hebcmst l^in«on,^jp dmred 
||^y;erthrow the Duectory and ibohsh propeity, “ the gi eatest 
igecourffc oC^Society,' a veritable public dime.” Events how- 
not towards Communism, but were even now 
favotir^i^S^we of the greatest autocrat of modern times. 

TMte^ma^Napoleon Buonaparte, bora at Ajaccio in 1769, 
j^xtedAg^^ntme skill and suppleness of his? father's family 
whh # mb iSfe^^^-pride and stubbornness of his mother's race; 
and* Ida spent amidst family feuds and civil strifes, 
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inured him^o habits ^ intrigue and *&Ienc«. Sent by his* 
father to the military schools at Bnensie f *nd Paris, he there 
evinced a versatility of^qaitii and a masterful temper, which 
startled his comrades* * iThe first year of the Revolution found 
him with poor health and prospects, working hard in his spare 
time at a History of Corsica^ d sgmpat%ng with the abolition 
of privileges; but te^«ence in#m 1792 aroused his 
disgust. “ One ni^ P yc ohfes^ fhe wrote) when one, sees afilhis 
close at hand, that the people are little worth the* 4 fcduble mat! 
one takes to deserve their favour. ,, A little later, cjn retaining* 
to Corsica, he even for a time thought of offering his sendees to 
the British East India Company, for they * made more a^oimt 
a artillery officer than the French did/’ And yet, 

though admiring Paoli’s Corsican patriotism as much as'rihe 
probably detested Jacobinical terrorists then devastating 
France, he would, hot hear of the separation of Corsica from 
France; and when the islanders, led by Paoli, definitely threw 
off the foreign yoke (April, 1793), the* Buonapartes fhok the 
side of the French, and were forced to flee to Marseilles. 

There they espoused the cause of the dominant Jacobin 


faction ; and Napoleon talked and wrote the revolutionary? 
jargon with such success as to be calle^the little 
pierce.” His services at Toulon availed to save his head aA^; 
the fall of the Robespierrists, and procured his liberty. 
varying fortunes, he eftteied the topographical bureau $n$je 


Committeft^* Public Safety, taking Carnot’s place for a tigfi* 
(Aug. 1795J The strange whirl of events drew from hjia.ljffifa 
strange reflections m a letter— “ Everything makes me brave 
death and destiny. My reason is sometimes f 

but it is the Effect which the moral sjpectacle 
custom of running risks, have produced in 
applied for leave, to go to Constantinople 'the 

Sultan's artillery ; but, fortunately for himself, r 

owing to the critical state of France; and 
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affftaf^signii^ 4iis poftHn j$ie topograpWpl cominittec, he was t 
ctehfer^d by an order of tbd Commit® kf Rubbc Safety for 
not having proceeded W’d^pbgt assigned him dn the army 
campaigning in La Vendee. Iti^feptember all careers seemed 
closed to the thin yellow^chee#ls:^offi^r;; Ip October he 
was* hailed as the saviour of ^the^lpu^hc for dispersing the 
Paris^aSgipn tents ; arid the gr&tetw3fea& now smoothed the 
way* for h^Po^riage with a §kM$ng ^g^? J°sephine de 
Beaiihafpp|^?fhe story that Samis also hitti the com- 
mand of the* army of Italy as a dowry for Josephine is disproved 
by the evidence of twh other Directors, Carnot and La 
J&cfveilfere. ' It was. Carnot’s discernment of Buonaparte's great 
abilities which most availed to gam hicfi this command ; for the 
u organizer of victory’' desired to replace the incompetent 
General Sch%rer by one who had shown his powers of energetic 
action, and had also sent in a remarkable plan of campaign for 
the war in Italy. Buonaparte owed little or nothing to favour: 
he forced his way to the front by sheer power and ability. “ I 
am terrified’' (wrote Josephine) “at the empire which he seems 
to exercise on all who come near him. His keen gaze has 
something uncanny and inexplicable in it which imposes even 
$n the Directors,... ‘My brothers in arms will all be only too 
happy some day to have my protection (he said to me) : my 
swpgd is at m^side, and with it I will go far.’” Such were the 
mflaences which moulded a character nafhraUf proud, ambitious, , 
pjpfoundly able and far-seemg. The Italian blood of his father 


f*fe|Cen in his appreciation oi the arts and his far-reaching powers 
b^intqjme and civil organisation. As a Corsican chieftain 
; (‘ ever at heart despised the Jacobin rabble, and 

,^^figra,ndizement of his family ; and his masterful 


persongl^w^ completely to dominate a generation enervated 
by tb|^|^t^entabsm of Rousseau and well-nigh paralysed by 
th^e^^Ej^y^ution. Events brought him to the front wheft . 

with a third impracticable Constitution, 
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energy of her armies bad all but broken ^First 



Coalition: and fo^i%sent Kim against tijg$ part qtf&ufope 
which offered the nfost^l|n did field for odpljuest „ 

• The revolutionist®^ beating batk all the attempts of 
the Austrians ap^Pk0n^nte^^ regain Nice and Savoy, had 
already conquj^ed lOT&m R&iera as far as Worth 

of this seapOit depression which tcSBUfc&t the 

Maritime AlpsWoto the^^nes. Th^4fat Jfed»>nk3e 
and Austrian fUfces were jfcsffcd — in- all afi 
Bonaparte (Sso he spelt his n&hne from this t 
40,000 men, badly equipped, but mured 
trenchant words — “ Soldiers, I am to lead youdnto the # 
fertile plains in the wOrld. 1 Theie you will find honour, Jlcgry, 
and riches.” He at once put m force his four | 

u Divide for finding provisions: concern 1 ale to figbvptinity^df | 
command is necessaiy for success : time is everyda^*’ ; *'* ‘ 

His first aim was to strike at the joint the 

ailed 'rrme« , and bv five successful battles in ahd I^gpVd ‘the 
pass ( \pnl i 2 — ?5> 1706) he forced them back Op d&Pefgent 
lines of retreat, the aim of the Austrians being^o protect 
Milan, that of the Piedmontese to cover their capita# 

Seeing bus exhausted little State open to the incursibrts^f 
a powerful foe, the King ot Sardinia at^Ch^ro^a conduced 
an armistice, consenting to cede to Prance Savoy 4hd Nice^ s&l 
allowing Bonaparte to occupy the fortresses of <Jpni, Tbrtona, 
and Alessandria (April 28)* In 16 days h6 K&d detached 
Sardinia from tl e Coalition ^ 

It now remained to drive the Austrians ou 
Milanese province, of which the only great 
Mantua. The Austrian general Beaulieu had ling 
the swiftly flowing Ticino, but Bonapatte outflu 
position by a secret and speedy march along the soS§ 

. the Po, and by the seizure of Piacenza. Ciossjng thfil 
city, he was now almost m the rear of the 
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hastalyffeH baflt on the Adda, another northern abluent of the 
Bo, trusting to 10,000 men and 2 ocahnoitto render "the long 
narrow bridge of (Lodi impregnable, 1 ' 'Bonaparte sent forward 
a column of 6000 picked men to cbarge over tie bridge; 
a stoim of shot tore through its rsqaici ~V Aglun the young 
general with pannes, Berth ier, ^li^red on his 

men, while french cavahv, fordi } turned 
/the scale favour of the Fr^^^^'Joonapaijp^^uS^feg won 
him the title of “Je petit cap&t&f” from hfs s^l<3ie&. H It 
was a strang^sight (says Bourrienne) to see him oindthe bridge 
of Eo^t; mbfed up with, his tall grenadiers he looked a mete 
boy.* Lodi cleared Lombardy’ of the Austrians; and the 
French, amidst popular rejoicings, entered Milan fifteen days 
the second part of the campaign began. 

, ' \Cf*$nty-nine days sufficed to hurl back the remains of the 
A^feSjtMn forces beyond the Mincio into Mantua, or up the 
v'.cdlfyW fhe Adige; also to make a rapid incursion into the 
aortne^t part of the Papal States (the Legations) and to 
confiscate English merchandize at Leghorn (June). 

The next events bear even more strongly the impress of a 
master mind The French were besieging Mantua, when they 
learnt that a new Austrian army of some 47,000 men, under 


General Wurmser, was marching to its relief m two parts, one 
west, the other east, of L. Garda. There was only one hope 
safety for Bonaparte’s 42,000 men — to raise the siege of 


Mantua, and fall 01^ the two paits before they re-united. He 

# hed the westerd army at Lonato (Aug. 3), and by skiHul 
fibres at Castiglione cut in half Wurmsei’s mam force, 
back into Tyrol, again defeating it at Bassano. 
pld Austrian finally reached Mantua, but in a 
^brtnigrolfai^iad lost 27,000 men to a force less than his own. 
*The concentrated vigorous action against superior, 

bufS|ifi^j^®HOrces, has never been more strikingly shown 1 * 

1 g^en above are from official sources and therefore differ 

from given by Thiers. See my articles on Graham’s 

Rqg*4^y^''4^Jtalian Campaign in the Eng. Hist. Rev. <$$$ 99 . 
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Another ^Austrian army under Alvintzy descer^jrf the 
Adige, and chewed the French at Caldiero j but 
skill and persistence at Aicc^a compelled the foe to retire 
outflanked after three %| desp^atA;%hf^ov.>. The 
crowning victories of La Favoritfi (J ar h *797) 

reduced the Atfetrjans .^fespair, and Mantm\to siftrender 
(Feb. 2 ). - . , 1<f 

A fortnight’s camplign i^fast the Eftjpal States next 
showed the utter weakness 1 ® the Pope& 7 4||&poral pow^r, 
The Papal troops hardly awaited the onset 9? { $he Frc **' 
and by the Treaty of Tolentino (Feb. * 7 ^ 7 ) 
up all claims to Avignon7paTd a war indemnity and^pli 
many precious manuscnpts, pictures and statues, best) 
the Legations of Bologna and Ferrara, and the 
These districts soon formed, with Austrian 
Modena (whose Duke had been depored by Bona] 
compact State called the Cisalpine Republic, — tbe^ 
of the future Kingdom of Italy. From the outset th$ 

State was completely under French control. As Bonapjirfe 
frankly said to Melzi — “ Italy contains still fewer eltfuients 
of republicanism than France . but we must temporize with 
the fever of the moment, and we aie going to have onfe ot two 
republics here of our own particular kind. >> The kmd was to 
be that which would admit of changes responsive to changes 
in France. For the present, however, the summoning df a 
representative Assembly, the abolition of feudal dues, and a 
decree of cmc equality, seemed the dawn of a new ppl|^cal 
and social life tor Italy. ^ 

In the spnng of 1797, Bonaparte resumed 
against the Austrians, drove them across the Can|^^ 4 |^oric 
Alps, and dictated preliminaries of peace at Lf^^p^within 1 
rwo da>s* march of Vienna. He thus laurels 

of victory f?om the French forces on the Rhine.^^^™ytoider 
the command of Jourdan and Moreau had been fee effect 
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i junction near the upper Danube, when the Austrian Arch- 
duke Charles completely defeated the fori&jsr near Wurzburg. 
Jourdan's retreat behind the Rhmewas fatal to Moreau’s plans; 
and the laty&^only by great skill &ttd determinatibn withdrew 
his troops inp Alsace (Oct. 1796). The Difigrtory had, there- 
fore, to support these beaten troops ; while Mmaparte’s forces 
were Uvin&*mf Jtah and even sending to Paris contri- 
butions JBibd pn the liberal^ people, to fill up thp yawning 
gulf of the French exchequer. In the spring of 1797, Hoche, 
replacing Jourdan,^ Crossed the Rhine and gained a success; 
yet ^Moreau cbul& not cross that river for want of pontoons, 
befbffeT|je news came of the armistice with Austria. The army 
of the Rhine seemed doomed to misfortune In September 
following* 'the death of its able commander, the sincere 
reput^tan Hoche, removed a possible rival from Bonaparte’s 
path. 

{ Another motive, connected with new and far vaster poli- 
tical urged Bonaparte to arrange matters with 

Austria The Venetians had been enraged at the exactions of 
the French and at the protracted violation of their neutral 
territory. At Eastertide, 1797, the people of Verona rose and 
massacred several of the French wounded left in hospital; 
and elsewhere risings against the 4 liberators ' provoked severe 
reprisals. Other excuses for disputes with the Venetian 
Republic led to menaces from Bonaparte which frightened 
the timid oligarchs into resignation; and under pretence of 
ajbmmg to teims with then democratic successors, he gamed 

Smntrol of Venice, its fleet, and even its Ionian Isles. While 

r# ^’JMay 26, 1797, he assuied the new municipality of Venice 
Jhat people alone wer^ worthy of liberty,” on the very 
pext day he wrote to the Directoiy: — “ Venice, which has 
been ever since the discovery of the Cape of Good 

Hop&||pi%he rise of Trieste and Ancona, can hardly survive 
the b IbW# We have just struck. With a cowardly and helpless 
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population* in no way fit for liberty, without territory and 
without rivers, it seems Batumi that she should be left, to y 
those to whom we give Mainland territory.” As for her 
Ionian Isles, he wrote later on, France must tAke them; for 
"the time is not far distant when we shall feel^at, to destroy 
England, we mist make Egypt ours.” 

This explains the favourable- terms of peace fihallyvgranted 
by lam to Austria in the Treaty of Camp (<Jk& I7 f | 
1797). Francis II, though" ready ^ to give up,alL*dafr& to bis 
Netherlands, firmly demanded all Vejwsria as mr as the R 
Oglio ; and Bonaparte, desirous of isotafi^ England, finally - 
acceded (sorely against the wishes of the Directory his 
acquisition of Venetia east of the Adige, and all the possessions 
of Venice along the Adriatic, viz Istria and Datoa^^^France 
was to acquire the Austrian Netherlands, the loniaj£]j|p^^Md 
the Venetian fleet. Ausjtria recognized the Cisalpijie Rlpbblic, 
which was to include Lombardy, the western part of VenQjjb^ 
the Legations, Romagna, and Modena , and she iWiT jfe 0 &G 
the Breisgau to the deposed Duke of Modena. IfcVsecret 
articles she promised to recognize the extension of the French 
frontier as far cast as the Rhine. As a set-off to her losses she 
received most of the Venetian lands, and she soon gained Salz- 
burg for one of her Arch-Dukes. (See Map opposite page 126.). 

It remains to sum up the results of this brilliant campaign 
on the combatants, on Italy, and on the relations of Bonaparte 
to the Directory, 

^'fhe Treaty of Campo Formio shattered the remains of the 
once great First Coalition. England alone was left to stnj^jle 
against the ever increasing power of France ; for the D&e$ipfct 
had curtly repulsed attempts made by Pitt to come to an n&der- 
standmg. France now definitively gained what Loifis XIV 
had vainly striven for, the Rhine frontier down tothe border 
Of the Batavian Republic, which was virtually sMpfeto her. 
She had gamed her “natural frontiers” on the llgfeeast by 
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the definitive acquisition of Savoy and Nice ; and now by the 
foTmatton of her dependent Cisalpine Republic, she held the 
balance of power in Italy, while her Ionian Isles were so 
"many stepping stones towards Egypt On the other hand, 
Austria, after terubk- disasters m Italy, still held a commanding 
position there, and by the acquisition of Venice and Dalmatia 
became a sea power. If she had lost her outlying possessions 
such as the Nethcilands, Breisgau, and Milan, she had con- 
solidated her territory , and had the prospect of doing so still 
more in the disputes for German lands soon to begin at 
Rastadt. 

Italy had just received a shock comparable to that dealt 
by dhc French King Charles VIII in 1494, so fatal to the 
oK|§r order of things m Italy as m Europe. The once vigoious 
kingdom of Sardinia had lost it> transalpine provinces, and in 
1798 the king fled to Sardinia when his capital was menaced 
by French troops The Republic of Venice, on the most 
frivolous pretext, was made a victim to Bonaparte’s policy, 
and partitioned with Austria, even against the protests of the 
Directory. Its sisier Republic of Genoa was encouraged to 
overthrow its ohgaichs, and under the new name of the 
Ligurian Republic, became nominally democratic, but really 
French. The most important State of the, peninsula, the 
Cisalpine Republic, accepted a French form of government, 
was occupied by French troops, and sent frequent subsidies to 
Pans. Lucca, Tuscany, and Naples were left alone for a 
time. The Pope’s temporal power, already crumbling away, 
yvas early'Tn the next year replaced by a Roman Republic 
p£pc^aimed by a French general, 

^The Directors had hoped to be free from Bonaparte’s 
dictation during the Italian campaign; but when they pro- 
posed to send him Kellermann as his equaf in command, 
bis retort “one bad commander is better than two good 
commanders 99 showed not only his sounder judgment but his 
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complete independence. Throughout the campaign jb* ac- 
customed his officers and soldiers alifcfc to look to hift^lone 
for advancement and wealth; and Avhile conducting the 
negotiations with Austria, in defiance of the Directors* orders, 
he had an opportunity of rendering them also subservient to 
him. The royalist reaction in France brought to a crisis the 
inevitable conflict between the Directory and the Councils. 
As has been pointed out, the Councils were renewed by one- 
third every yeai , while only one of the five Directors was subject 
to annual re-election by the Councils. Thus, by the middle 
of 1797, while fout of the five Directors were Jacobins, there 
was a royalist majority in the Councils and the country, At 
Marseilles, Lyons, and elsewheie the old Jacobin patty- j^ad 
met with its deserts from royalist vengeance in the u 
terror’*, and the royalist club at Clichy on the outskirts of the 
capital aimed it overthrowing the Directory. Two reasons 
impelled Bonaparte to ctush this reaction. fNbt only would 
the return of Louis XVIII be fatal to his hopds, but also 
*he French armies still retained much of their revolutionary 
fervour. They were fighting against feudal Europe and I 
knew little of Jacobin cruelty and the meanness of the new 
despotism at Pans. “The soldiers are asking (wrote Bona- 
parte) whether they are to be rewarded by assassination on 
their return home:.. I see that the Clichy Club means to 
pass over my corpse to the destruction of the Republic.” 
He therefore sent his General Augereau, a blustering Jacobin, 
with a strong body of troops to Pans. These in the early 
morning of 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797) surrounded the 
Tuilenes, where the Councils were sitting, and arrested 53 
deputies , while three Directors caused their royalist colleague 
BaitWl&ny to be arrested; even the great Carnot, who now 
desired peace and moderation, only saved himself by flight 
As a sequel to this Fride*s Purge, liberty of the press was 
suspended, the elections in forty-nine of the . Departments 
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were annulled, many deputies, including the now Royalist 
General Pichegru, wer? banished to Cayenne, and' the old 
persecuting laws against non-juring priests and nobles were 
re-enacted* In fact, there was a recrudescence of the Terror, 
“into which (as the Due de Broglie wrote) France plunged 
without consolation and without hope.” ; 

# This coup d'etat of Fructidor 1797 was followed by a 
national bankruptcy The Directory had in vain replaced the 
worthless assignats by mandats territoriaux , directly exchange- 
abl^Tor the national lands. The expedient only enriched stock- 
jobbers and swelled the vulgar ostentation of the nouveaux 
riches at Pans, which showed itself m fites resplendent with 
Greek costumes, and m a lifer depraved by woise than Greek 
immorality. In fact, now that the old bonds of society were 
broken, there remained no other ideal of conduct than the 
Rights of Man, and a fantastic Deism, into which La Rdveill&re 
tried haid to breathe somt life. It was in vam. The feverish 
gaiety was only a proof of the despair and utter unrest of the 
times. Men shut their eyes to the future, for the past five 
years had seen the revolution reverse most of the aims of 
j 1789. Instead of liberty and equaliu there was an equality in 
’ servitude to a vulgar despotism propped up by bayonets; and 
the crusade to liberate Humanity had ended in wars of conquest 
and plunder*^ careful study of the inner significance of events 
shows that the fundamental cause of this degradation was the 
absence of any inspiring principle of social and political duty. 
What wonder then, that in the cruel disenchantment which 
followed on the roseate hopes of 1789, France, weaiy of being 
tpssed from one extreme to another, turned her gaze more and 
more away from the moral and political chaos at Paris, to the 
‘discipline, devotion, brilliance and glory of the army of Italy 
Vnd its young leader ? 

The victor of eighteen pitched battles, who in a year had 
changed the face of Italy and Europe, was received with 
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boundless enthusiasm at Paris; and Barths, da&pirig the 
conqueror to his breast, exclaimed — “.Gb, capture giant 
corsair that infests the seas ; go, punish, in London outrages- 
that have been too long unpunished.” Unddr the guise of 
admiration for his genius, the Directors nourished a secret 
fear of his domination, and desired above all hftibsence from 
Paris; and for lather reasons of State, the time seemed favour- 
able for the reduction of England's power. Our economic 
troubles were scarcely less than those of France; 
spring of 1797 the Bank of England stopped cash 
and for 22 years we subsisted on. what was virtu^fij^ paper 
currency. In 1795 — 6 the price of wheat was for some time 
Over ^5 the quarter; and there had been bread riots in 
London. If the naval victories of St Vincent and Camperdown 
(1797) restored to us the supremacy of the high seas, yet the 
mutinies^ at the Nore and S pithead in that very year had 
threatened our ruin. The alliance between France, Hdlland, 
and Spain gave the Directory a fleet numerically stronger than 
ours. The Mediterranean was fast becoming a French lake; for 
we had lost our hold on Corsica, and then held only Gibraltar, 
while France was now mistress of Northern Italy and the 
Ionian Isles, and secretly bought over the Commander* of the 
Knights of St John at Malta. In India, Tippoo Sahib^^eiped 
by the French, was contesting our supremacy. Cape^okmy, it 
is true, had in 1795 been acquired by a Bntish torce frbm the 
Dutch. But if France seized Egypt, could she not cut off our 
Eastern commerce, and so compel us to surrender? "Let us 
concentrate all our activity on our fleet (wrote Bonaparte to 
Talleyrand, Minister for Foreign Affairs) and destroy England. 
That done, Europe is at our feet.” The Directors were equally 
anxious to send away their imperious deliverer on a distant 
enterprise ; anc{ Bonaparte, though it realised a dream of his 
youth, fostered the impression that he was being banished by 
the jealous Government v 
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events in the early part of 1798 increased the 

of the Directory, when they were losing their 
best support’ , The murder of a French general at Rome 
gave the for French troops to march in and proclaim 

the Rorasml^publK; (Feb 1798). The Pope was removed in 
honourable eft^it^which he survived for only a year ; and # 
the Eternal Cityj|irnished rich plunder in jewels 4 and still more 
preq|pus objects of art The latter were sent to adorn the. 
Paris museums : the former went towards the expenses of the 
Toulon armada. 

r JBbe invasion of Switzerland had a similar result There 
had been risings in Valais and in the subject district of Vaud, 
against* the oligarchic rule of the old governing cantons or 
towns. The unionists, who desired a closer union of the 13 
cantaps on the basis of complete political equality, received 
the help of the French. The forces of oligarchic Berne and 
of the democratic 4 forest cantons ’ were overpowered by 
the invaders \ and though the mountain districts bravely held 
out, yet by 1799 they were reduced Cantonal and municipal 
privileges and exceptional governing powers were at once 
abolished. Vaud was freed fiom the rule of Berne, and the 
vale of^tfee upper Ticino from the control of Uri. What had 
previously been a league of cantons with sovereign powers, 
now bed$pe, at the order of the Pans Directory (April, 1798), 
rt *the one^ indivisible, democratic and repiesentative Helvetic 
Republic,” the cantons being subdivided so as to form mere 
administrative Depaitments Fortunately this new centialised 
Government, imposed from Paris, did not permanently leplace 
the primaeval democracy of the forest cantons, where the 
citizens had hitherto always rpet m a Champ de Mat for the 
Adoption of laws and the election of their magistrates. The 
old federal system was partly restored by Bonaparte in his Act 
of Mediation of *803, and Switzerland ultimately gained by the 
abolition of municipal bureau&racyiuid cantonal inequalities. 
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The immediate results of this 
annexation of Geneva, Biel and Sfiu 
the funder of the treasuries ,jj§5 
Fribourg, &c., for thebepefit of 
ex-Director Cswabt thus vigorously 
( affair : “ The Directory has sought wh^^f^i 
free men to immolate, and so has flung, itself on S#ig?er- 
land.” 
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j&fcerne, 
jdft. The 
whole 
d most 


In May ? 1798, the French armada was reidy^ 


,|rhiW 


Bonaparte was ordered to seize Malta and Eg 
France was at peace, to cut through the isthmus t>f 
to drive the English from India. The first detail 
accomplished. The Grand Master of the Knights of* St John 
had been bought over by the French ; only a pretenbe of 1 
resistance was made; and Valetta passed into the hands of tfye 
French. After remaining there a week to organize hiS^iew 
conquest, and showing his splendid powers of administration, 
Bonaparte sailed for Alexandria. Fortunately for him, Nelson, 
in his eager search for the French, had left that*poit the dtfy 
before. The French hurriedly disembarked and captiited the 
city by a rush. Then ensued a weary march across the 
to the Nile and Cano Loud were the complaititfe^f his 
this then was the land where they were to gaip enoJjgh i 
to buy six arpents of land apiece on their return l Ar 
victory near the Pyramids, over the splendid MamelOke 
and the plunder of this governing caste, reconciled the french 
to Egypt Bonaparte occupied Cairo, and was 
new colony, when news of a disaster came. -*<4* 

Nelson, after twice narrowly tossing Bonaparte’s armada^ 



had at last found the Fre$< 
shoals of Aboukir Bay. 


mes-b>war drawn qn .near the' 
'there is room warships to : 


swing, there is room for to run alongside between 
them and th**§hoal,’’ was j$s|&Ps reasoning ; and, near 
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betyr^W two, foejs^ : Aft£r> three hours’ desperate conflict, the 
trench ;0ag|bftp, i'Orant, caught fire and blew up ; and by 

squadron* of i Ahips only four had 

^"escaped £Aug. v. v > 

* u We condemned to do something/ great ” was the 
, .resolve of the ^indomitable Bonaparte, oi£ hearing of this 
disaster. He h^boured to assure his position by developing tshe 
resources of Egypt, and by a public profession of Mohara* 
|oe<iam£B|. “Do you not think that the Empire of |he East was 
worth a tti^HKid a pair of loose trouseisF* v&s his subsequent 
comment oows burlesque. After cmshibg a revolt at Cairo, 
and inspecting the traces of the old canal cut across the 
lsjhqpus, he resolved to strike at Turkey by an invasion of 
Syria. After defeating the Turks at Jaffa and massacring some 
2,500 prisoners who encumbered his mauh, he attacked Acre; 
but hi§ siege andlery had been captured by b.i Sidney Smith, 
wlufe on *ls wav Irom Alexandria, and was now used against 
die French. Assault after assault was beaten back with heavy 
los£ , and though me French routed near Mt Tabor Turkish 
relieving force, vet all Bonaparte’s efforts (Ma r ch— M iv, 1709) 
failed against A^re — “that miserable hole which came between 
me' afid pp^destinv ” With some 8,000 men, many afflicted by 
the plaggjf he Yetreated to Egypt, to * how his and their prowess 
by driving^ Turkfth foice into the sea at Aboukir. Duung the 
exchange of prisoners which followed, Sidney Smith sent him 
a ]^tket of French newspapers. In them Bonaparte eagerly 
read ne^ pf France threatened by the Second Coalition, of 
$talv lost td^r, of the Directory once again threatened by the 
royalist reaction. If ever Jhe was to seizo power, it must be 
tow. Casting aside Ins itfeams ^&n Eastern Empire stretching 
from the^nges to the Daffp^W^tjueatlied his “ exhausted 
enterpri^K^O Kfflber ; and him Berthier, Crimes, 

MArmontf^Iurai, and a few dtfllpgenerals, he ^ecretly, sailed 
for France, which by qjgrv ood fortune be reached m 
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time to be rapturously 

(Oct 1 7 99)- r 

His expectation* yrith 
had been more than Its ^ 

was at once exasperating and weakf* Only 
government couid have made its new ci 
strength. Instead of that, the Germans 
irritated by the appointment of Frenchmen 
and even the Illuminati lost their enthusiasm 
the four new Rhenish ^departments were 
pashalics for the favourites of the Directory, 
many changes, such as social equality, trial by 
abolition of tithes and feudal dues* were generally 
but the laws which abolished the old German edu< 
the school to the University, in favour of the 
system* and other decrees which compelled the obi 
the dccadi in place of Sunday, and handed over all m< 
and Church property to the admin istriition of French 
soon provoked a return of German fueling. U" ' 

This reaction of sentiment encouraged Austria and 
possessed German princes ; and French mfet ^with 

increasing resistance at the Congress of Rasl 
Sept. 1797 to April 1799 was settling the 
The weakness of the Germanic system was f^ringly^oWn at 
this Congress, State quarrelling with State, while^fie German 
princes, dispossessed of their domains west of the Rhine, 
clamoured for “ compensation ” at the expense 
astical lands. A great ruler might even thenM^ve handed 
most of 4 ^rmany togethefeg||j§st France; bul* when lie 
dissolute and haple^FredefflESj^jyn II of Prussia diedin 
*797> successor, of continued the s piritless 

policy of alliance with?l^jte»|jyhich long cleft JMknany in 
twain. Austria, how^r^H&e^self threatened bySfe French 
occupation of ^^dictatorial treatment of 
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Directory and its generals. The 
’tatE succeeded Catherine in 1796, 
imagine^ffimselJ[^^tedby^he seizure of Malta, o t which he 
desired ¥<> prot^or ; and ipe Bourbons of Naples, 

alarmed at 4shfc 'kjAtion of*tbe new Roman Republic anefthe 
spread Epjfifr principles, were openly Meditating, ^ war. 

* NelsOji^an his return from Egypt was rapturously welcomed by 
the;NeA|pbtan Court, and developed a plan for the restoration 
of Italy flints old rulers. 

. Th^^iigr) r } after passing the first law of universal con- 
s<;rrptioP^e|^T 798), sent armies to ocAipy Naples and Turin, 
whence^the kings fled to their insular possessions, Sicily and 
Sardinia 'respectively, and the south of Italy was now re* 
organiW^jby the French as the Parthenopaean Republic; while 
the o^ipalion of Rucca and Tuscany completed their domina- 

tion jfe taly -\>^’ 

#$light acquaintance with facts suffices to dispel the ; error 
that the Coali^as were “ built up by Pitt’s gold.” To the 
French this h^g $|emed a sufficient cause for events which 
really resisted* qjffite naturally from their own aggressions 
Thib vSeconcyC^alition was an attempt made by Russia, which 
took $ie imi^Sve, England, Austria, Naples, Portugal and 
TuflK?$f, Mr set -some limits to French domination, which had 
now spreM from the mouth of the Adige to that of the Rhine. 
At first the allies gained some signal successes The young 
French conscripts were not ready to take the field , and only 
about 180,000 trained troops were ready to defend this 


unmens&linei! Bonaparte and many of the best genesis and 
troops w$re in the sands Jourdan was ba$Jy beaten 

at Stocfcach, near Lake (March, '1799) 5 aifd even 

^fhe brilliant and tenacio^s^Pps^gfli jpould make no headway 
* against the^superior nunmfctt* Austrians^ who began to 

invade the central bastion of tlp^reripH. line — Switzerland. 
The struggle entered on » nqjfr|>h»se of the French 
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envoys to the Congress of Rastadt W dose (April) 
assassinated by Austrian hussars, who espied && their Rafters. 

In Italy the .arrival of a great ;RAi<i€|^ustrian force under 
Suvdroff and Melas drove back ^# yrench from the Adige 
and even from Milan, which the R&ssians triumphs 

Moreau withdrew his^hattered forces behin^j^^onghoids of 
Alessandria and Genoa, there to await the^atl|BM| |pK&donald 
from the south. This able general had long h^^gilern Italy 
against vastly greater forces of insurgents. Brashim^ these 
aside, he now tried by a skilful inarch across th$ Afptoines 
and along the River Po to join hands with r After* 

some successes he was overwhelmed by the Russia^ #t thO 
Trebbia (June); and the two French armies in Italj^ passing ' 
the Apennines, had much difficulty in uniting ne|r Qeqoa 
(June). Except the Genoese coast hue, Italy was loaf'b^the 
French; and, as they retired, the artificial character of$ieh* 
rule was shown by wide spread insurrections. A defiHI at 
Novi (Aug.) completed their disasters in the v^ry>Jand fyhiob 
Bonaparte had associated with victory. < * 

In September the folly of the allies and genius of 
Mass&Ja somewhat turned the scale. Owing to the complaints 
of Austrian generals at SuvdrofTs arrogance, he^Jfras finally 
required to cross the Alps, join the Russian under 

Koisakoff, and drive the French out of Switzerland. The 
power of jealousy to wreck a whole campaign has rarely been 
more signally shown. After toiling for five days over the St. 
Gothard pass, against a skilful resistance, he arrived at the 
southern end of the Lake of Lucerne (Sept 26) to find no help 
from Russians or Austrians; for Massena on that very day 
seized the opportunity offered withdrawal of the Arch- 
duke Charles northwards, to fcorsakoff’s Russians at 

Zurich, capturing $1 their casmons, stores, treasure, and nearly 
one-fourth of th'eit men. Kotsakotf le*d the wreck of his forces 
towards the Rhine, while SuvdfeofPs weary men had to traverse 
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frightful mountains and defiles, harassed by the foe, until with 
the loss of half %eir men, and all their horses and stores, they 
reached the Up per Rhine valley. In Holland the Anglo- 
Russian forces wero* Scarcely more fortunate ; and the Duke of 
York, by the capitulation of Alkmaar (Oct. i8), withdrew his 
troops, sore stricken wit.li marsh-fever. * 

Thus, before Bonaparte’s arrival in France, Mass&ia in 
Switxqjrla^ and Brune in Holland had restored victory to the 
Frenef^arms, and cleared these dependent republics of the 
allied||^rces. There was now little danger of an invasion, 
excegf from the Austrians, who thieatened Nice and Alsace. 
The Q&ar Paul, indignant at the treatment of his brave troops 
by the allies, soon carne to terms with France. 

And yet the Directory was in great danger If victory had 
fihalJy Fe turned to the tricolour flag everywhere except in Italy, 
the policy of violent repression had brought France to the 
\gergc of revolt and royalism. Far fiom putting an end to the 
civil strifes, the coup d'etat of Fructidor was repeated on a 
small scale in* >lay 1798, when the Directory annulled the 
election^ members, on the plea of excluding from the 

Councils 1$d$e who had declared against the Constitution. 
General Jotfrdan and other Jacobins protested against fhe new 
tyrannya-s reducing the Councils to a mere legistration court; 
and the defeats of the spring and summer raised a storm of 
executions at these civilian Directors (“lawyers” they were 
dubbed) whose temerity was jeopardising France. In the 
elections of the spring of 1799 the Jacobms gained ground 
against the directorial part). ^Si£\es was chosen Director in 
place of the unpopular Rewhell, and a change of constitution 
was therefore imminent^The Councils repealed ^he excep- 
tional laws passed at FjpJptidor, compiled three Directors to 
resign, and declared thematfonal representation to be inviolable 
(June 1799)* This coup d'etag^Qi the Councils was a reversal 
of that of the Directors and, the troops in Fructidor 1797; but 
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forced loan s, progressive taxation. and the exaction of hostages 
^fronTBre ton villages where royalism iuAed;^nder the guise oC 
^rigam lag c, showed that the ne w C oulroj& itdd Directory were 
asHtSe royalis t aTThc men ^Fructidor . 5 %fes determined 

prevent any revival of the Terror, by cfosfog 4 ^ a ^°^ n 
Club, which had for a time re-assembled, and by racing over 
500 arrests at Paris ; but even his reputation and sfc| 
hardly bear up against Jacobins in Paris and royalisti 
country. 

Such, then, was the political situation on Bon 
arriva l from Egypt— the executiv e' arid legisiatTve pcrS 

l^etfj^^ace. the directory hated for its tyranny and 

lor lts failures, a general desire for an y^overnment which yq 
secure the safety and o rder of the S tate v Si6ybs had said that 
Franceonly needed a head and a sword. He himself of course 
was the head ; but would the trenchant sword now retained 
from Egypt be an obedient tool in his hands? BmtaparteN 
cautiously looked around. He was too young < ||||ke chosen as 
a Director; and he hated the Jacobins as flie toyaP 

ists ; but he skilfully made use of all parties who were dis- 
satisfied with the Directory or with the Constitution of 1795 ; 
and among the latter class were three Directors, Sidyfes, Ducos, 
and Barras. After combining these diverse elements of oppo- 
sition for the work of overthrow, they could be left to fall 
asunder afterwards. At the outset Bonaparte declared tha£ he 
would save France from the red as well as from the white * 

An understanding with Si£y&s assured him the support of tifo 
moderates who desired a firm rule undisturbed by yearly revo- 
lutions; and Si£y^ after making a ladder for Bonaparte to 
seize power, was a*man could easily be shelved. A com- 
mittee was secretly formed by Si^yfes, Bonaparte and his brother 
Lucien, Talleyrand, aud a few others, to airange the coup d'etat. 
The threats of the Jacobins furnished an excuse for removing 
the Councils to St Gloi|cL^ Bonaparte^command^i the armed 
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forces, and hid the support of the generals, except Jourdan 
and Bernadette. The Directors, Su5ybs, Ducos, and Barras, 
connived at the coup d'ttat, and the two others, Gohier and 
Mouhns, who refused to recognise the dissolution of the 
Directorw were guarded by troops at the Luxemburg Palace. 
It remained to m cue the Councils. Of these the Council of 
Ancients thsiRU a change in the constitution of 1795 while 
the Council of Five Hundied began its memorable sitting at 
St Cloud (loth Brumaire, or Nov. 10) with an oath of obedi- 
ence to th.. Constitution, in which even Lucicn and other 
tonspiialors loincrt. So strong was the Jacobin enthusiasm 
whioh^waved the Five Hundred, that wlien Bonaparte entered 
their Chamber he coulcl gam no healing and was hinned out 
had hunting by his triends. Theii cause eemed 1 t; but 
Lai -cn, tin 11 Pre'ident of tins chamber, refused to put the 
v'C>! id outlawry again v bn br >ther, and leaving the hall 
harangued ehc soUhers against the deputies m the pay of 
Euglino, aijtiteu wjdi daggt n wl*J< a they had Hied against the 
general. i’Ke h< j took effect. 1 he charge was sounded; and 
the representative of Fiance fled befot . the levelled bayonets. 
J< ^presentative t ,o v ’ eminent, ahich nab survived the Reign of 
Terror vicunubed to the atUokr -F a victorious general; and 
the powtr of \)ie Jacobm% who desnea to perpetuate the 
policy of the Convention, was now derisively overthrown by 
the very means to which they had appealed in 1795 and 1797 
: — military force. 

d A 'Commission consisting of members of the Council of 
Ancients now decreed the creation of a provisional executive 
committee of three; and Lucien, re-as&einbhng a handful of 
His adherents of the Council of Five Hundred, proposed that 
'these three should be b»e>&s, Ducos, and Bonaparte, with the 
title of Consuls; further, a Commission representing the Five 
Hundred was to help the Consuls m modifying the Consti- 
tution of 1795, and in preparing a new Civil Code* 
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Thus ended that Constitution : — “turn by turn invoked by 
all the factions, incessantly violated by all* it had ceased to be ' 
a means of safety for the Republic, It was necessary to pre* 
vent the principles on which it rested perishing with it.” So 
ran the official justification of the events of Bruraaire. ^ Its 
defects had led to constant friction between the executive &nd 
legislative powers, and in 1797 — 1799 to a revival of the Terror, 
France longed for peace and quietness wherein the cjy& and 
social conquests of the Revolution might be consolidate^pThe 
strifes between the Directors and the Councils bad rendered 
imminent a relapse into the Jacobin tyranny of 1793 or the,, 
royalism of the old itgimc. It was the aim of the ‘mqn of 
Rrumaire’ to combine order with liberty by a new consfiNfction 
which bidyhs was known to have long been perfecting. Even 
in 1789 he had said — “The science of politics is one in 
which I think I am perfect.” The fortunes of France m 1799 
rested apparently on Sieyds and Bonaparte — its brain and its 
sword! 

The interest of this epoch of the Directory centres in 
Bonapaite’s achievements and those of the French armies. In 
France the work of pacification and consolidation, begun in 
1795 — 1797, had been largely undone m the two tioublous 
years which followed; and the only great constructive efifoit 
of this period was the famous law of conscription (Sept 5, 
1798) which rendeied permanent the great levies en masse of 
the earlier years of the Revolution. The battalions of volun- 
teers had in 1794 been amalgamated with the regular forces; 
and the work which Carnot had begun was then completed % 
another great organising genius, the former terrorist Dubois-. 
Craned, to whom is due the foimation of armies in divisions, 
brigades and half-brigades. The whole war organisation was 
now carried out under three personnel, materiel^ and 

secretariat. Thus the vast masses of men raised by the 
conscription soon became parts of a powerful $nd smoothly 
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working machine destined to overthrow the disjointed forces* 
Pi the Coalition. 

Conscious of its potential military strength, the Directory had 
adopted a policy of provocation and aggrandisement against 
all neighbouring States. Its conduct towards Switzerland and 
the Pope has aheady been described, as also the recklessly 
revolutionary and Galhcising policy of its commissioner Rudler 
towards its new subjects m the Rhineland. In Holland the 
Directory had aided the democratic party, or “patriots,” in over- 
throwing the StadlhoIdeFs or fedeial party and had in March 
*798 imposed a constitution closely resembling that of France. 
After tl\c Duk^ of York had in Oct. 1799 evacuated Holland, 
that unhappy land fell a prey to the exactions of the victorious 
Fiench general Brune. The Cisalpine Republic in northern Italy 
had in the previous year felt the weight of Brunei hand, and a 
constitution like that of the Fiench Directory had been im 
$>osed. Dun]Ouriez > design of surrounding France with a ring 
of friendly tepubhes had ended in a policy of imperious dicta- 
tion and pillage by the French in the Batavian, Helvetian and 
Cisalpine Republics, and the same militarism which repressed 
these vassal biates, wa a even now budding up a despotism at 
Paris. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Consulate. 

M France did not hesitate to sacrifice political liberty, of which she as 
yet knew only the abuse, in order to preserve the civil conquests of the 

Revoluti<$|*3fe {Lrbott.) 

*,& ; 

The three provisional consuls thus described thgyr aims — 
“ to org anise order in all parts of the administration, re-estefefehj) 
tra nq uillity at home, anST procure an honourable and solid 
3 ,eace. ” ^ They thus gamed the support of all who had been 
oppressed and harassed by the Directory. Political prisoner^ , 
— especially the non-juring priests — were released. Forced 
loans and progressive taxation were discontinued; and 37 
terrorists and prominent Jacobins were exiled (Nov. 1799). 
The appointment of Talleyrand to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (he held it from Nov. 1799 t0 Aug. 1807) ensured the 
conduct of negotiations with more skill and suavity thanliad 
been shown during the last years of the Directory. 

Si^yks soon had to yield to a moie commanding will. * He 
had gained his chief reputation in 1789 and again in 1798-— 9 
— years when there was no one of commanding powers, 
prestige and experience. The theorist was now at once out- 
distanced in the face for power, by a nature profoundly able, 
far-seeing, and determined, endowed with a subtlety in intrigue 
more than Italian, and with the elemental strength of a race 
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unexhausted by sentimentalism and anarchy. Full of scorn 
for the ‘ ideologues ’ who l> their theories had brought France 
to her pie^ent desperate slrmts, he, the descendant of Corsican 
chieftains, resolved to bung her back to order and prosperity 
by what he mgardad as the sole effective means of rule, 
personal aut)i'»iuy. 1* ranee, he declared, had had but one 
real govern nit it sm' e 17^9, the Committee of Public Safety. 
Pie was now u, improve on its methods, even while discarding 
the pa&sionci? beliefs which alone had made its tyranny 
excusable. Aguinsl theories he pitted facts. Instead of the 
perfectibility oi the human race by means of watchwords and 
' constitutions, ho ^cognised only the weakness and credulity 
of the avei.igo man. A ^ jacobin when .Robespierre was 
supreme, and the saviour of the 1 Uiectoiy in 17915* he had 
now overthrown the htui. and exiled the chief place bins. 
IPs nppormninn ’s as conspicuous m his actions as m his 
yp-m ,d ; 1 - • ^ mmi In reality he consistently opposed only 
those who h <nJj red h\s advancement or menaced his security. 
Ills wuie-hwe* ping ambition only seived to stimulate that 
j jvnious rue about <t< tails whmh ensures a bulhant triumph. 
— "if (He wrote to I dkwraud m 1797) we take as the basis 
fui all operations true ’policy, which is nothing else than the 
cak ulation of combing, on s an 1 < hanas, we shn.ll long lemam 
la grande nation , the, arbiter of Europe. 1 say moie. If 
destiny decrees it, I do not see why we should not attain 
in a few years, those splendid results, of which, the heated 
and enthusiastic imagination catches a glimpse, but winch 
the extremely cool, per severing, and positive man alone can 
grasp.” ' 

The first question m v Inch Sidy^s the man of words and 
phrases, was worsted by the man of 1 ecu insight and practical 
sense, was that of the new constitution, devised by the former 
| on two chief principles — “confidence coming horn below: 
I power coming from above.” Its basis was universal suffrage, 
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carefully filtered by three decimal divisions ,Th^,five millions 
of French voters* were to choose one-tenth oGtfcieir number; 
and from these 500,000 — called the com- 
munes — the central executive at '-select the 

authorities for the communes or parishes. The 500,000 in 
their turn chose one-tenth of their number, froi# whom the 
authorities for the Department were to be selected by the 
central executive power. The 50,000 also were to 'fchoose 
one-tenth of their number; and from these 5,000 the Consuls 
or Senate weie to select members of the Council of State, 
Tribunate, Corps Legh l at if \ Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and Ministers of State. Of these bodies the right of initiating 
legislation lay with the Counci l of State; that of criticism 
of the proposed measures lay with the Tribunate named by 
the Senate; w'bile the Cotps Legislate/, chosen by the Senate, 
after listening to the arguments for and against the measure, 
silently ac reptfcd or r elected it Not content with "safeguarding 
his constitution by the<-e elaborate checks and balances, Sieyhs 
placed above them an august Senate of So members, chosen 
partly by the Consuls, partly by co-optation, to veto any 
unconstitutional proposal or action. At the apex of his 
pyramid were to be two Consuls, suboidmate to a Grand 
Elector ; and the Senate was to safeguard liberty against any 
coup (fetat by having power to absorb into its ranks any 
functionary — even the Grand Elector himself. ; It w&s against 
this last part of the scheme that Bonaparte ^00% and 
successfully protested in the sub-commission which at the 
close of 1799 was secretly disposing of the destinies of France. 
The Grand Elector, he said, would be a “fatted hog, or the 
chained-up ghost of a rot fameantP Si£y£fc had to yield. 
The Senate lost its powers of deposition * absorption’, 
and, for the name ‘Grand Elector,’ was to be substituted that 
of First Consul, who wielded considerably greater powers than 
Sidyks had intended As finally amended at Bonapartey 
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instance, gave to the First Consul the 

| rights members of the Council of State 

1 (and hei^ legislation), all the dlief military, 

* naval, officials and functionaries, 

* of war or peace, foreign policy and 

the condul^' military and naval affairs. He named his own 
Ministers^ were individually responsible to him for their 
own d^j^fcrtments of affairs, but not collectively responsible. 
The two subordinate Consuls were mere ciphers who might 
be consulted or not, as the First Consul chose. In fact, he 
wielded more than all the powers enjoyed by the Directors ; 
*4tnd though them he became the lineal descendant of the 
Committee of Public Safety, nearly all of whose functions were 
now concentrated in him alone. 

This dew Constitution, promulgated Dec. 15, 1799, was 
offered to the French people for acceptance or rejection with 
the famous phrase — 44 Citizens, the revolution is fixed to the 
principles which commenced it. It is finished.” The fear 
of renewed disorder, and the magic of Bonaparte’s name as 
a pledge of glory and order, led to more than three million 
affirmative votes being given in the plebiscite , against a minority 
of 1567 negates. Thus France passed rapidly and almost 
unwittingly frc^ a. distinctively republican constitution to one 
which was Autocratic than she had ever known. The 
^j>Ower of Louis JjttV had been limited by the provincial laws 
and custom?. Revolution had swept these away ; and 

Garat truly $$& of the new rule — “ The limits of the executive 
power would feemjpforfch be not m a charter, but in £jh& heart 
lurit M the very passions of a great man ” The provisional 
Consuls now ma<ite, way for three Consuls — Bonaparte, Cam- 
^ bacdrbs, and LebruU. Su£y£s was thus shelved. The empty 
honour of priding over the Senate marked his retirement 
firm active public life and his “ absorption ” by his own 
Creation ; while his acceptance from the First Consul of a fine 
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ices which his. 


a pledge for 
^temporary 



estate at Crosne served as * token of \\ 
constitution had rendered to Bonap 
his own nullity in the future. In the^j 
epigram : 

4 ‘ Sibyls k Bonaparte a fait ! 

Sons $n pompeux debris croyant renaeve 
Bonaparte k Si6ybs a fait pnbent de Cn 
Pour le payer et l’avilir ! M 

The Consuls, or rather the First Consul, used their extensive 
powers of selection to name men of moderate opinions to the 
Legislature and capable men as Ministers to carry out the 
laws. He proclaimed an amnesty for most political o%nder%| 
especially for the victims of the Jacobin triumph of IS^fc^dor, 
1797 : he allowed all but the most obnoxious emigraptJflS^lea J 
to return to France, if they would; and, reversing the" policy 
of Fructidor, he permitted religious worship to be publicly $ 
celebrated by all priests who took a formula of obedienfce to 
the government. These acts tended to reassure the royalists, 
who with their Chouan followers had kept Normandy, Brittany 
and la Vendee in a ferment of revolt ; and the withdrawal of 
the craj!l law of hostages, latterly imposed by the Directory, 
together with the promise of liberty of public, A|ship, pacified 
(Jan. *8oo), these districts, which had enjaMBbafely a year 
of peace since 1792. - Bonaparte began tolipi up lplpoweri 
by healing the internal discords and conciliate^ 
interests, which the zeal or folly of the revdud&ims hack 
provoked in 1792 — ^5, and again in 1797-^*709. "His ttik 
was : aa^toce a pledge, for order; and a guarantee against i 
retun^pf the social and financial abuses, Ilf fch# Old rigim^ 
though lie at once aimed at res f oring all, and ipo«|e .than all, 
its absolutism in government * 

Tjbt$-ibcal self-government which the CoiMflpttion of 1791 
had so fully, extended to the Departments, districts, cantons, 
and combines, h*d*t once fallen into disrepute owing to the 
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total m£#cri^tice of those who worked it Centralisation was 
t&ipe&re the tendency under the rule of the secret Committees, 
and the Dire&ary &ij$*p a g e 85). Bonaparte emphasized this 
reaction towards wptd governmental system of ‘ intendants/ 
f by a law (1800) which imposed a Prefect and Sub-Prefects on 
every Department. These officials, appointed by the central 
executive powei at Pen is, were to control all th$ local affairs of 
their several Departments, and act as “little First Consuls **; 
while the may 01 s of the communes, also appointed from Paris, 
were to regulate the affairs of the parishes. The elective rural 
municipalities, and Directories of Departments, which had 
played so important a part in 1790—1793, now became mere 
consultative bodies. The principle of election by the people 
was now completely subordinated to that of selection by the 
Pari^Exerutive, 1 e. by Bonaparte. 

V It is very doubtful whether Bonaparte was sincere in the 
infoimal requests for peace which he sent to George III and 
the Emperoi Francis II. The forces of Austria and Southern 
Germany had held their own on the Rhine, and had driven the 
French bom ail Italy except Genoa and its coast-hne; while 
British squadrons had taken Minorca, were on the point of re- 
ducing Malta by blockade, and kept a French army imprisoned 
in the sands of Egypt. Peace under such conditions could 
only have been .damaging to the prestige of Bonaparte's new 
|*ule; but £ the Jfnding of these overtures for peace — and 
again to Franq^ll after Mjjfcngo, — enabled him to pose as 
the would-be ^iariher of a world wearyj§bf strife, while t their 
rejection speedily rallied around him tfe warlike enthjjMasm 
of France. ; % > 

Hie Austrians Opened the campaign of 1800 by cufting in 
twain th^l^nckibrces which sought to hold the Italian\Riviera. 
Mass&ia vrithj#%>oo French was shut up in the fortress of 
Gfeftoa, Which he held with splendid tenac$jr (April— June). 
Hie" victorious Austrian general Melas began to press back the 
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other French forces on Nice anddhe fine of die It .VjfT - These 
losses were par tly balanced by the victories of Moreau and 
Lecourbe t>ver tihe Austrian and ^ 0Ut W^^?|^v^ rces on 
Rhine and*Vpp£r Danube. The rnilitary^^fiSiitrSlI in Italy jhere- 
foie call^jSpr all Bonaparte’s energies. Echeloning his troops | 
between Di$$n%dfd, Geneva so as to leave it doubtful whether 
he intended d^n^ch to the Upper Danube, or against Melas^ 
he secretly Jrihdd Jbtis plans for leading his forces over the Great 
St Bernard #ass, £o as to cut the communications both of, the 
troops of 3$elas of the Austrians besieging Genoa. With 
the help Qjf C^itbl* now again Minister of War, Bonaparte 
organised his ariny for this dramatic enterprise, which feefets the 
impicss of a spirit at once daring m conception and in 

the execution pf myriads of details. He overcame the gigantic 
difficulties of transporting 35,000 men with artillery and 
baggage across the Alp'., and at the end of May 1800 the 
French army, tenfbroed by 15,000 nun who crossed the St. 
Gothard, ^ere -% the real of the Austrians. These reduced 
Massena tb surrender Genoa (June 4) ; but them mam body now 1 
had to fight to keep open their communications with Mantua 
and Tyrol. Concentrating his available forces at and aiound 
Alessandria, Melas began the Battle of Marengo (June 14) by 
pushing astute the scattered French divisions which barred Ins 
way. The *baltle "seemed lost to Bonapa^^ when Desaix, 
coming up with 6 , 000 men, renewed the figjbj;, and, a brilliant 
cavalry chaige by Kjfiermann cut in pieces attfiKtrian column, 
which v ^|hen laid dpi its arms. A panic seised the other 
Ausjj^teforces, and they rushed wildly tor tfife bridges in their 
rear, Wlt ^ P er ^ a P s needless despair, on the next 

day cegei to Bdtuparte all Italy west of on condi- 
tion the^&stoan troops should g^ijfre* to Mantua, 

MarenggTthufi reaped all the successes gp^d Jn Italy by 
Austria yj the Second Coalition, and reduced her to 

the the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1 797. 
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Bonaparte reestablished the Cisalpine Republic, and garrisoned 
Piedmont with French troops, 

The French ari&s were equally successful north of the Alps, 
Five days after Hirengo, Moreau turned the strong defensive 
positions held by the Austrians m and around Ulra* and by the 
far more important victory of Hohenlinden (Deof g) fio finally 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace,\ The Treaty of 
Lun^ville (Feb. 1S01), which dissolved the Second Coalition, 
was in it£ main outlines a repetition of that of Caiqpio Formio ; 
but the independence of the Helvetian, Ci#alpine, and Ligurian 
Republics was guaranteed ; and, by secret arrangements with 
the Courts of Spam and Vienna, the Hapsburg Grand Duke of 
Tuscany 1 was to receive the Archbishopric of Salzburg, while^ 
Tuscany, re named the Kingdom of Etruria, was to be trans- 
ferred to the young Duke of Parma. As this young duke was 
a scion of the Spanish Bourbon House, B^^oarte received a 
secret promise from Madrid that on the ^MS^letion of this 
exchange France should regain from Spain tSfe vast district of 
Louisiana, comprising most of the basing the Mississippi. 
By these politic schemes Bonaparte hoped to regain part of the 
colonial empire lost by Louis XV. The loss in these exchanges 
fell ultimately on Austria and Germany. Central Eurdpe was 
again distracted by the question of indengnitiea^or the German 
princes, who now lost all hope of their old* domains west of the 
Rhine. The Duke of Modena was to rej^ve the Breisgau 
from the House of Hapsburg. The Ejng of Naples and 
Pope Pius VII were left: by Bonaparte possession of their 

States, on condition that they closed^theni againsl English 
goods. y 

* If Bonaparte li|$ failed in the Marengo q^apaign, power 
in France woujApfbbably have been overthrow!* bynjalcontent 
Jacobins or royMsts. Even as it was, a desperate attempt was 
made to take his life by an infernal machine, as he was driving 
to the Opera in Pans (Dec. 24 or 3rd Nivose, *$£>©}. . Profiting 
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by the general indignation against the Jacobins, who were 
hastily supposed to be 'the authors of this outrage, Bohaparte 
demanded a law which should “purge France and also reassure 
her.” When the police inquiry was beginning to make it clear 
that the Jacobins had no hand in the outrage, the servile 
Senate, in its capacity of guardian of the constitution, parsed a 
“ scnatus-ccnudtum” conferring on Bonaparte summaiy # powers, 
by which he at once exiled 130 of the Jacobin leaders tO> 
Cayenne or to the Isle of Ol^ron; nor were th$^|$eleased 
when it was absolutely proved that the attempt on the First 
Consul's life was the work of some Breton Chou<m$ } six of 
whom were caught and executed. 

Not only did Bonaparte disregard the protests of some 
members of the Senate, Coips L^gislatif and Tribunate aj|ainst 
this gross illegality, but m the early months of 1801 Jje began 
to restrict the already limited powers of the two latte* bodies. 
Thus, on the pretext of reasons of State, he withheld from^hem 
the details of the national expenditure ; and from this time 01# 
to 1814 Bonaparte and his Ministers alone regulated the public 
expenditure. The peace with Austria, however, gave him an 
opportunity of re-establishing the credit of France, which had 
fallen very low since the State bankruptcy of 1797. The duty 
of levying the national taxes was now taken from local bodle^ 
which had little interest in careful' collection, and was given*to 
840 controllers of taxation appointed by the Executive at Paris. 
After Luneville new stocks could be issued on favourable terms 
on tiie security of confiscated lands which were as yet unsold , 
and these stocks wer^-used to indemnify the State creditors for 
what they had lost in^the “ bankruptcy of the two-thirds ” of 
x 797. 'The money gain was to the many an ample compensa- 
tion for the loss of political liberty ; and while the bourgeoisie 
regarded Bonaparte’s rule as a pledge of order afid prosperity, 
the peasants hailed it as the only security against the return of 
' feudalism, and the restoration of confiscated bfids to their 
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former owners. In no sphere of action was Bonaparte so 
mphktc&llyAhe “Jhcn of the revolution” as in that of material 
interests $ tJfcigiis keen sense of the share which hunger had 
hid in the Revolution is shown by his efforts in time of dearth 
to keep the pi ice of bread in Paris artificially cheap, at the 
expense bf the bakers. 

It is an unquestionable though humiliating fact that the 
ideal aims of the early revolutionists had never permeated 
rnore^tfeia a small minority of the ami though the 

"£ery zeal of Mdme. Roland, Condorcet, aha Robespierre had 
for a time dominated the inert mass, yet, when the enthusiasts 
fell a prey to their own dissensions, the Jess pronounced zealots 
were gradually re-absorbed by the apathetic multitude ; and 
the tevolution, which to the many had always been merely a 
strugglq>/or individual rights and a higher standard of comfort, 
einterea on its second chief phase — the endeavour to retain 
and consolidate the newly-won privileges and possessions 
against the real or fancied hostility of monarchical Europe 

While Bonaparte was consolidating his power m Prance, 
Great Britain had to face a new and formidable maritime 
league, at the time when she was losing the support of her chief 
^ly^ and the guidance of her one- great statesman, William 
Pitt The same month of Feb. i8or which saw Austria sign 
the Treaty of Lundville with France, was max Led by the resig- 
nation of Pitt, owing to George Ill’s vehement opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, and by our preparations for war against 
the Armed Neutrality League. Tins League was formed by 
Sweden, Denmark, and was reluyjgntly joined by Prussia, 
to 'maintain the rights of neutrals as asserted in the previous 
firmed Neutrality League of 1780. Gieat Butaim^w again 
^contended that (1) an enemy s goods might be seize^cm neutral 
meretoptmen, (2) that these might be seized w r he^%a^ing for a 
^port blockade of which was merely nominalj {3) that iron, 
hem^.limbery pitch, and com were contraband of war, and 
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might be seized on a neutral ship under any circumstance^ 
{4) that a neutral ship might be searched evenpirhen convoyed 
by a man-of~$tarfc The neutral powers denied "these claims, one 
and all. 

Personal deputes with the Czar Paul tended tOy embitter 
these questions ; for while we had relaxed the stringency of our 
claims m 1794 aud 1708, so far as to allow neuti&l ships io 
trade diiect between their country and-French colonies, >et we 
had given great offence to the Czar Paul by our capture of Malta 
(Sept 1800) winch Bonaparte, shortly before its expected 
surrender, had presented to him. The Czar bad at once seized 
some British ships in Russian ports, and almost compelled 
Prussia to join the Armed Neutrality League (Dec. 1800). 
Our G overmuch , treating its declarations as equivalent to war, 
determined to t\erpower the Danes before their allies could 
come up, and so dose the entrance to the Baltic. Admirals 
Pailer and Nelson &rt sail from Yai mouth Roads, and, aided 
by fh e seveie frost which h<Jd the northern fleets ice-bound in 
their harbours and pi evented the construction of batteries on 
the Swedish side of the Sound, arrived before Copenhagen 
without opposition. Nelson, with twelve sad of the line and a 
few frigates, determined, on Apnl 2, 1801, to repeat the tactics 
which had been so effective at Aboukir Bay, viz. to crush in 
detail the hne of 20 heavily-aimed anchored hulls which pro- 
tected the Danish capital. The swift current carried three of 
his huge ships ground, but, undaunted by this and by “the 
most * terrible fire of all the bathes in which he had been 
present*,” Nelson’s ship# Silenced most of the hulks, though the 
forts defied all their efforts. Persisting in his attack, in spite 
of ParkePs signal to desist, Nelson, by a generous appeal to the 
Danes for an arniistice, finally put an end to the carnage* The 
Danish regent had received private news of the assassination Oi 
the Czar Paul, aud gladly; accepted an armistice for fourteen 
weeks. . ' / 
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caprice, fury, and almost proved insanitstotf this C*ar 
iittd led I® theMSormation of a palace plot for . SfeiJwlOHtKW 


hi$ son Alexander. The conspire 

‘of B|«eh S3. rSoi, strove in vain t0 extor ^ 
Vt A M 0 jng the arrival of his guards, the; 
l^andft-1, though full of remorse at an endt 
ftutentplated by him, did not hesitate to re 
Engl iaffi plity ot his father ; and when our Govern 


pn tj&fc pight 
^abdication ; 
Jhitn* 
■never 
f'fhe anb- 
yielded 

SrSSRa). ( 3 b (4) gi yen above ’ the kmous League of the 
Neutrals was dissolved (June, 1801). Alexander also surren- 
'defed his father’s claim to Malta, accepting, however, the 
title Of Protector of the Knights of St John. 

Qur maritime supremacy also gamed us a signal success m 
the Mediterranean. A British force, landing at Aboukir, drove 
the French from their entrenchments, though with the loss of 
the gallant Abercrombie’s life. Aided by Turkish forces, and 
by the landing of some sepoys at Suez, our forces compelled 
the French to surrender at Alexandria (Aug. 1801), on con- 
dltlon that thev should he taken back to France on British 
ships The collections ot Egyptian antiquities, made by the 
y pencil savants foi their government, went to enrich the British 
i ituseum. Another practical result of Bonaparte’s Egyptian 
.Expedition was that our etfoits to thwart it had seemed our 
„ supremacy in India by the storming of Seriogapatam (1799) 
^Mid in the Mediterranean. by the captuie of M“altJf(i8oo). 

The failure of Nelson’s attack on the (first) flotilla atSfoutogne 
1 (Aug. 1S01), and the pressure successfully put by France and 
Spain 8n our ally Portugal to dose her ports to us, showed 
that the land power of France was as invulnerable as was our 
Maritime supremacy. To, prolong such a struggle was futile. 

ms for peace were opened at London with the peace- 
Jington Cabinet; the preliminaries were signed Oct.' 1, 
five months passed before the Treaty of Amiens was 

befy ff-. fg during, this interval severahevertts showed 
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that Bofiaparte intended to respect the termrbf the treaty of 
Lundville no further than it suited him. Though that Treaty 
stipulated for the independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine Republics, yet Bonaparte imposed a 
new Constitution on the Dutch or Batavian Republic (Sept 
1801) and kept 10,000 French troops in its chief fortresses at ‘‘ 
the expense of the Dutch. 

Shortly after the assassination of the Czar Paul, who had 
championed the interests of the King of Sardinia, Bonaparte 
virtually annexed Piedmont. He also prepared for the Cisal- 
pine Republic a Constitution, which, like that of France, should 
unite the form of democracy with an almost unbridled auto- 
cracy; and 452 notables of that Republic, invited by Bonaparte 
to meet him at Lyons, not only accepted the Constitution, but, 
adopting the suggestion given by Talleyrand, offered to Bona- 
parte the Presidency of their State, now renamed the Italian 
Republic (Tan. 25, 1802). Similar changes were soon brought 
about irv Lhe Ligurian Republic, of which Bonaparte became 
the dogf; so that he was now master of North Italy. 

M^-The Addington Ministry, in its supreme desire for the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace, did not offer any 
firm protest against these interventions of Bonaparte; and 
the Treaty ^ofVAmiens w as signed March 27, 1802, by which 
(1) CFreaLBntain retained Ceylon, taken from the Dutch, and 
Trinidad, taken from Spain, but restored her other conquests, 
the Cape, &c, : (2) France evacuated Naples, and the Roman 
territory, and restored Egypt to Turkey: (3) the independence 
of the Ionian Isles was ackno wledged : (4) Portugal surrendered 
a strip of Guiana to France: (5) Great Britain was to restore 
Malta and Gozo to the Knights of John, subject to thirteen 
conditions, the chief of which were that the Order should 
be reconstituted so as to be independent and for ever neutral 
under the guarantee of all the Great Powers, that? the British 
forces should leave the island within three month% and that it 
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* slouM'^B' garrisoned for one year at leftt by *^#oops of,,, 
' Southern Italy . 

^ These terms were evidently favourable to France; for, in 
spile of her losses at sea and in Egypt, she regained all her old 
colonies with a slight addition, while her dependent allies, 
Spain and Holland, were made to suffer for her maritime 
reverses. The Tieaty contained no reference to the state of 
the Continent, except that the House of Nassau should receive 
adequate compensation for its losses in Holland. This added 
one more dispossessed prince as a competitor for German 
lands, with the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena and the host of 
Gennan nobles driven by the French over the Rhine. 

These complicated interests were to be re-adjusted in a 
special deputation from the States of the Empire, which from 
Aug. 1802 to Feb. 1803 largely altered the map of Central 
Europe The Germanic system, resting on a perfect network 
of traditional rights, was revolutionised* by the law of the 
survival of the fittest and strongest. The example set by the 
Eastern Powers with regard to Poland, and improved upon 
by Bonaparte at Campo Formio, was now followed in Central 
Europe, where the small weak States began to be transformed 
or absorbed. The ecclesiastical States, the less important Free 
Cities, and even some of the small domains of the Imperial 
Free Knights now furnished the ‘ indemnities ’ for the losses 
sustained by the larger States in the wars against France. 
fis the extensive territories of the Church in Germany were 
, now transferred to secular princes, these spoliations were known 
by the euphemistic term 4 secularisations. 7 Thus, (1) Austria 
f '* consolidated Tyrol by gaining the bishoprics of Trient and 
Brixen, while the scions of the Hapsburg House, ousted from 
TuiOany and Modena, received respectively the Electorate of 
Salzburg with other smaller territories, gnd the Breisgau, 
(ij Prussia, by the acquisition of the sees of Paderbora and . 

parts of Munster and Mainz, &c., in place of 
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Geldern, part of Clbves, and other smaller districts, gained * 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants in lands nearly contiguous^ 
(3) Bavaria was more than compensated for her heavy losses 
of tlie Rhenish Palatinate, Jiilich and other Rhine lands, by 
gaining the bishoprics of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Augsburg, And 
several FreeCities. (4) Wurteinberg, Baden, and Hesse-Cassel 
extended: Ah^consolidated their domains at the expense of their 
neighbours, and became Electorates of the Empire (5) The 
Princes of Nassau received various ecclesiastical lands opposite , 
Coblenz and Mainz instead of their once important domains — 
the head of the Nassau-Orange bianSh receiving Fulda and 
other church lands in place of his rights in the Netherlands* 
The lesser potentates received scant satisfaction, the general 
tendency being to strengthen the strong at the expense of the 
weak. The Illuminati further gained a striking victory in the 
decision of this ' Reichs-deputation * that the property of all 
sees, abbeys, and convents was at the full and free disposal of 
the secular power for defraying the expenses of public worship, 
education, useful institutions, as well as for the relief of the 
finances 1 Nowhere was this policy carried out so fully afkE 
ruthlessly as in that abode of clericalism, Jacobinism, a$d, 
bankruptcy, the Electorate of Bavaria, where the * 

Minister Montgelas m 1802 — 1810 effected almost as 
a revolution as that of the French National Assemblies, ^"Yhe 
new Germanic system of States thus began to rise on the fifths 
of bee municipal rule and of the temporal power of the Church 
in Central and South Germany; and the Emperor shared in 


spoliations which tended to strengthen the States of moderate 
tod to emphasize their independence of the Empire and 
of Austria. The result was to be seen in the campaign of 
Ausldrlitz and in Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine. 

|VMVhile in Germany the dissolution of the old Imperial 
ppwjer was accelerated by these revolutionary methods of the 
Bonaparte consolidated his power in Fran# byreMt^g 
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anarchy to order in nearly every department of life 
Jiife. In gratitude to litm for having given peace to t m wptidj 
the Senate was desirous of prolonging his Consulate nfar &;■* 
second term of ten yeais after the first term of ten years should 
have transpired , but when Bonaparte showed his displeasure 
at this paluy gift, Cambac<fres suggested to th# subservient 
Council of State that it should propose to tfieb people by 
plebiscite , whether Bonaparte should be Consul for life. Some 

* three and a half million votes in the affirmative, against about 
8000 negatives, showed that France was m different to the form 
of her government, provided that she gained order at home 
and glory abroad (May, 1802); and the Senate — the guardian 
of the Republican Constitution — proclaimed him Consul for 
life and shortly after gave him power to name his successor. 
He ihenccfoith used his Chnstian name Napoleon, and began 
to rcstnet those governmental powers which Sieybs had 
intended to be safeguards for liberty. Thus, in place of the 
dtnmai system of the ‘lists of notabilities’ (see page T21) 
there were now to be ‘electoral colleges’ consisting of electors 
appointed foi life The Senate was now (June — Aug. 1802) to 
have power to dissolve the Corps Legislatif and the Tribunate ; 
’&ud ihc new Senators w ( re to be chosen by Napoleon and 
ftpt by co-optation. The Tribunate, which had occasionally 

, yenlmed to criticise the government, was now reduced to fifty 

* membeis, deliberating secretly and in five sepaiate sections; 

' while Napoleon withheld from these so-called representative 

bodies the yearly budgets and treaties with foreign powers. 

A comparison of the Constitutions of 1791, 1793, X795, 
'1799, and 1802 will show how rapidly France passed from 
rule by one all-powerful assembly to a monarchy absolute in 
all but name — from a complete control of the Executive by 
■' the Legislature to as absolute a supremacy of the former* 
v The thoughtful student will observe the fundamental and iite* 

? sistible force in this extraordinary reaction to be the supreme 
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need for a strong Iktecutit# in ^tiy^eat military State. I \ 
fact, the means, which in 1799; And 1S02 ensured the supremacy 
of the Executive over the Legislature, may be summed up in 
f the phrase ‘ divide et impera' 

It will be convenient to cons ider^ he re the cavil in stitutions ^ 
f£ the years 1801 — 1804, which form the most soIKT and 
^feting tribute~to "Napoleon's 'ge niusT ~ The~~meahs by^wKcBT 
lie" curbed local government and restored the national finances 
have been noted above. It was equally important to heal the, 
religious schism which had been caused by the iconoclastic 4 
zeal of the revolutionists, and by their desire to completely 
subject the Church to the State. Bonaparte had annulled 
the persecuting policy revived in Fructidor (1797), but public 
worship was as yet only tolerated, not recognised ; the < con- 
stitutional * clergy were looked upon by the orthodox or * non- 
juring* clergy as renegades ftom the Roman Catholic Church; 
and the schism rent French society m twain. * Bonaparte felt 
the need of religious peace, and foresaw the prestige which 
he would gain as ‘restorer of the altars’ and nominator of 
the bishops. After iong discussions with the Papal See and 
its envoy, the famous compromise called the Concordat was 
finally signed (July, 1801), By it the Papacy resigne 4 
claims to the Church lands confiscated during the revolution, 
even to those few which were still unsold. In return the 
Government ol the Republic recognised that “the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman faith is the religion of the great majority 
of French citizens ”—as well as of the Consuls : all the French 
bishops were to resign, or to be deposed if they refused ; and 
Bonaparte, as Chief of the State, was to nominate the bishops 
fiuriy from both parties ; the ‘ constitutionals 9 were to be 
received back into the Church by canonic rites, those who 
had manied having first put away their wives ; the new bishops 
were then similarly to re-instate the curls or parish priests. 
Church discipline was to be regulated by the State, which 
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raised to pay nearly the same stipends 

ASH those proposed b) MTrjbcau m 1789, These promise^ 
were not stuctly kepi bv Tonapaite; but, by healing thJ 
schism, he vjc n nude the cicigy Ins interested and docila 
supporters; and ainv of the clerics prominent during th<l 
revolution had to g»*e then countenance to the new Im- 
perial catechu n wb'h taught children that “to honour otM? 
Emperoi and to r ve him is therefore to honour and serve 
God IlinivK' At Letter, 1802, Bonaparte and the chief 
officials attended mass at Noun Dame, and a Te Deum was 
sang to celebi m tne return of religious peace and order — 
“the most buUiauf victory which could pos sibly be gained 
over the tevoluUoauy HlSIZL 

A n equally pobdr* and more generous mersnre was that 
which * am °h 1 f A\ »il, 1802} all ‘^oee* and laws which kept 
very many u^ptets out of France as /vc’Vm. Most of these 
wcu* of ’>nbie or wealthy families; and with some few ex- 
ceptions -hey were now, m spite of ^ume qualms of cons' lence 
in the Senate, to be ah ntd to u turn to Fiance, though their 
^states wui jaot re re ed A* Mdme cle Staei sa’d, the 
“priest* aa a- -ole were to be the ryatides of Napoleon’s 
future tluotied r I la os, r , 0 uv. inures ait t*ie giound from under 
the Bornbon prnaes, who is m * Oegari to despair of ever retgnmg 
in France. Bonamofeb. s a ss equally enraged the older 
revoIdUona'y genet. dr tv-a Ive of whom (so he saiu to Chaptal) 
made a scant treaty * v to diude France into twdve .provinces, 
generously leaving me Baris and its vicinity. Massbna was 
named to bring it to me. He refused, saying that lie would 
in that case come out from the Tmlencs, only to be shot by 
my guard. He knew me well !” Whether this be true or false, 
it is certain that Bonaparte evci distiusted Ins chief generals 
except Berthier, Duroc, and Junot. 

The keen jnmd .ott-ite jjrst CoasaL discerned m educat ion^ 
a potent mea ns for attaching the yo uth fiance tq fa fc rpl fi r 
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«The splendid scheme of natfialippiaon, drawn up by th 4 
Convention during the Reign of Terror, had never t$ked - 
hold on Fiance. The primary or elementary schools were now 
i/yery few in number: there were only 102 ecoles unirales , where 
mote advanced instruction was given; and the Scales superieures, * 

5 r higher education, were doing little work, Grand^ as had been^ 
aims of Condorcet and his co-workers, they had really 
fected little more than the destruction of the old clerical 
education. Bonaparte had, therefore, a vast field for his 
energies in re-01 ganising (1802) the education of France. The 
expense of elementary instruction was now made the reason 
for delegating it to the local authorities, who had also to super- 


vise and confcio) all tlm private schools in their districts. Prac- 
tically, very little was done for elementary education; but 
secondary education received a vcj y characteristic development. 
The 29 mod Successful tholes cent ml A now re-01 ganised 

as vvhuie the pupil* were to be chilled and trained in 

setm-miliUiy fin h ion, the lessons beginning and emlmg with 
the roll of dium^ and, to hind these new schools as closely as 


possible to the Mete, O400 pupils, called “pupils of the nation,” 
weie <0 tet eive then education free, most of these being sons 
of deserving f'*kjeis and officials elected by Bonaparte him 
sell. 7echm<al and spinal schools <>Ko soon founded; 

and we may nonce hete that later mi Bonaparte completed 
his autoc itic system ol education by founding (1806 — 3 ) the 
UniveisUy of France, organised in 17 Academics — one at Paris, 
the others at large piovincial centres — to control all the public 
education of France in ac cord with his own wi 
ryhich had been up to 1790 in the hands of the 
a^p^^CTuTTo dl of the new State* " 

Another "^renf 10 n~ ^f’the" "yea r~: 1802 revealed Bonaparte's 
ulterior aims. By the Legion of Ho nour he began to construct 
a new aristocracy as a reward for services rendered to the States 
"classed in vanous grades of merit, and comp rising in ali some 


[L Education, 
clergy, became 
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Aoo members nam edW^HE. The sharp opposition to this/ 
p^parture from social equality, offered by the Tribunate, led' la ;• 
the curtailment of its functions, as above described. 

Xhejnost lasting work of this period was the Civil Code^ 
(1800—1804), which reduced t<T order~ah d"harmony ite jjestg 
, of the laws and’touaf customs establis hed by the rev olutio n^ 
* 36 " place of the lonipiex tangle of Frankish or Roman, rdy^P 
provincial, and seigneurial laws and customs, a committe| ™ 
the Convention had begun to construct one legal system for' 
all France, based on principles of personal liberty and social 
equality, as hr as these could be harmonised. A perfect mania * 
for legislation had characterised the first three National Assem- 
blies Bonaparte, after stilling the clamorous and often useless 
debates, now, with his usual stern common sense, summed up 
their chief results by means of a small committee of experts. 
In 1800 be commissioned fom jurists to complete the gigantic 
woik, and often brought his own powers of incisive thought ^nd 
trenchant expression to emphasize or simplify their phi| 

With a few subsequent additions m 1807, it was the® 
the Code Napoleon, and forms the basis of present FyjjS&ft law, 
yin 2281 articles it regulated French life in its legal aspect — civil 
rights and duties, marriage, divorce (wherein it restricted the 
facilities granted by revolutionary customs), the mutual duties 
and rights of parents and children, guardians and wards, &a: 
it somewhat modified the law of compulsory equal division of 
property among the children of a family, which has tended to 
Equalise wealth but check the growth of population in France, 
Other codes of civil procedure, commerce, criminal instruction, 

, and penal laws, soon followed , and very many of these laws 
extended to the whole of Italy, southern and central Germany, 


a&d the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. It is in the domain of law 
that the principles of the revolution — as modified by these 1 
codes — have gamed their most lasting conquests over the 
chaotic systems of nearly half of the Continent , for Switzerland. 
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Provinces followed to 



Prussia, Spain, Holland and 'the 111 
lead of France. /See Chap, ix.) v 

Napoleo n's name will always be associ ated with manygreat 
_P3afcji c works in^rance. The construction of canals joining 
her chief river systems', and of good roads on the left bank of 
the Rhine, along the Riviera, and Over the Simplon and Other 
Alpine passes, served to promote commerce and to protect the 
new boundaries of France; while the commencement of the 
great breakwater at Cherbourg, planned by Vauban, served as 
a menace to England. The previous abolition of the monas- 
teries and convents had made it possible almost to rebuild 
many parts of Paris and other large towns. The Rue de Rivoli* 
the conversion of the old palace of the Louvre into a great 
museum and art-gallery* and (later on) the construction of 
several bridges over the Seme, and of the Arc de Triomphe, 
gave a new splendour to the French capital. After the sordid 
misvty of 1793 — 1795 and 1797 — 1799, the new policy of 
panet% ciranses was completely successful. 

ap art e deterrmpedt£ reyi v$ the . F reach colonial JSmpixeu 
not only by the acquisition of Louisiana from 1 Spain* but als o by 
tle je-conque^t of . which a^French 
expedition effected in May iSo2. The gifted negro ruler, 
ToussainC FOuverture, was sent to perish in a cold dungeon 
in France; but in Dec. 1803 the negroes regained their inde^ 
pendence. The First Consul also sent out men-of-war tv 
survey the south coast of Australia for a settlement; and a 
French map (1807) gives to that land and its chief inlet the 
names { Terre Napoleon * and * Golfe Josephine? 

Such was Napoleon's success in healing the wounds left 
by the revolution, and in stilling the strifes of the factions, 
that the year 93 seemed (wrote Chaptal) to have faded into 
the past as completely as the events of Greece and Rome. 
In all this many-sided activity, only one parallel to which can 
be found in all history,^ the First Consul figured not only as 
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JL <*feeir to Jhe revolution, ” but. th«L iC§tg^of auto^a^ 
ptoS^i'the. si^aTKisis of France remained revolutionary, yet* 
r tfie new cenfraUsation of rule, the restriction of political liberty, 
the vigorous impulse given to useful and splendid public 
"works, and the restoration of the colonial empire ' lost by 
Louis XV, all rnatked a return to the methods of Louis XIY^ 
and Colbert. Nay more ! France, after having thrown off 
the feudalism Imposed by the Franks, was now ripe for a far 
vaster experinn nt — a return to the Romano-Gallic ideal of 
equal citizenship in one great State controlled and safeguarded 
by an enlightened Caesarism. To the duties of Rousseau's 
ideal d. a at or Napoleon was now adding the functions of a 
Qesar lestramed by no scruples from assuming the crown. 

As there is a wide-spread belief that Napoleon was entirely 
occupied fey these pacific undertakings, and was only forced 
into war by ‘perfidious Albion/ it will be well to examine 
carefully the causes of the renewal of war in 1803. It has 
been noted above (pages 130 — 131) that the Peace of Amiens 
was due chiefly to lha facts that both comba tant s were wearied 
b£ the lon^ j^hL Jhat Jidtlmr jcoulinpw materially inju re the 
other, and that the pacific Addington C abinet was dispos ecLto 

S ^ g 3 oo|p the in terventions of the. TarshCoxisul i& 4 he-^affairs-of 
oflknd and n orthern But when, after the signature 
of the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon kept his troops in Holland 
fend in the Cisalpine and lugurian Republics, in violation of 
the Treaty of Luneville, the British Government in Nov. 
charged its ambassador at Paris, Lord Whitworth, to 


ptotest agamst these acts, as also against the definitive in- 
corporation of Piedmont in France (Sept. 1802) and the 
te^ciation of the Duchy jf Parma in favour of France, 
whiqh last had been kept sgcret at the time of signing the 
Peace of Amiens. Moreover, Napoleon’s refusal to make .any 
of commerce ^ith England kept English goods but of 
. 'every land subject to his will, such as Holland and fforth 

V t u, 
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and Central Italy} and British fnaoafactures and connAerc * 
"‘■suffered as much as during the war from * pai^y whichPfctre- 
shadowed the Continental System l * * . ^ % - ‘ ^ 

Civil strifes in Switzerland, perhaps fomented by French 
influence, gave Bonaparte an excuse for sending an army there 
and imposing his will as 4 Mediator.’ Ina speech which 
startled the Swiss deputies by its vigour of thought and intimate 
knowledge of their affairs, Bonaparte proved that the associa- * 
tions of the past and the physical conditions traced by natur^F; 
herself, declared against the rigorous centralisation decreed by 
the French Directory m 1798 and called for a return to the old 
government by the cantons. The Act of Mediation (March/ * 
1803) restored to the cantons, now 19 in number, most of 
old powers; but Napoleon as ‘Mediator’ was careful to 
the upper hand m the central government ; and the seigniories 
and suzerainties of the old governing families were not revived- 
Here again, then, we find the principle of divide et impera 
successfully applied; and the cantons had to furnish levies 
of troops to their ‘Mediator 1 for his wars. A short time # 
previously, canton Valais had been detached from the federa- 
tion, ostensibly to form an ‘independent republic,’ but really , 
to secure a completer control to France of the Simplon road 
into Northern Italy. Austria and Germany were too ^nuA 
engaged in the scramble for the ‘ ecclesiastical lands ’ to join 
England m her protest against this perpetuation of French 
influence in Switzerland d Napoleon proudly said, “It is 
recognised in Europe that * Holland, and Switzerland, are 
at the disposal of France.’' 

"When angry newspaper articles were appearing on both 
sides of the Channel on these and other questions, the 
French Moniteur published (Jan. ;o, 1803) the official report 

1 I have discussed the importanpeof ctflpmercial affairs at that time and 

Bonaparte's plan for the invasi<3tt^®^g^aiM3 article entitled “ Napo- 

leon and British Commerce ’’ m my Na&dton&MudWj pp. 166—303 (and 

edition). - < 
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f Q&lonel Sebastiani’s ‘commercial mission' to the East, 
it d&ited that the Ionian IsJes would willingly receive the 
^French again, and that 6000 French troops could easily re- 
conquer Egypt By tiic beginning of March, British troops 
had evacuated the Cape and also Egypt-; but, as war seemed 
imminent, they were retained at Malta. The technical excuse 
for this was that the guarantee for the neutrality of Malta had 
not as yet been given by Prussia and Russia ; but the real 
na&son for our clinging to Malta was that, after evacuating 
fhe Cape and Egypt, we should have no hold on either route 
to India, il the threatening war-cloud burst; and the British 
Government decUted that it could not entertain the idea of 
abandoning Maka unless it received a satisfactory explanation 
about the tin eats contained in Sebastiani’s report. That 
‘Sebastianfs mis non and report were regarded in well-informed 
cireks .a Paris as the chief cause of war, is clear from a 
vehement expression ol Joseph Bonapaite to Mint de Melito: 
— “ Let him (Napoleon; once more drench Europe with blood 
in a war which he could have avoided, and which, but for the 
outraetous mission on which he sent his Sebastiani, would 
never have 00c aired.” After oui army and navy had been 
Strengthened by votes m Parliament (March 8 — 9), Napoleon 
..Had a * scene * with Lord Whitworth, the importance of which 
nag been much exaggerated. Insults to ambassadors are very 
rarely the sole cause ot war. The (asm belli aiose out of the 
need of safeguarding one of 01 ites to the East. The 
Addington Cabinet, on April , demanded as a set-off to 
French interventions and annexations (a) the occupation of 
Malta by our troops for f en years: {b) the evacuation of 
Holland and Switzerland )y the French troops; (c) an in- 
4 e*ni|ity to the king of Sardinia for the los% t of Piedmont; 
(d) our acquisition of thc^Tsle p£ Lampedusa; -whereupon (<?) 
England would recognise jpSP- Etrurif ^pd the 

new Italian Repub^^ct^ claimi 
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excessive, yet they were really small compared with the 
effected by Napoleon since the peace, and he had receatfc ^ 
admitted the right of our government to some * compensation. , , 
Besides this, the Addington Ministry had seen its previous 
mistake in being too pliable, and was now determined not to . . 
yield all the stepping-stones to the East The Cape and , 
nearly all Italy were virtually in the hands of the French 5 ***■ 
and there was no doubt that the policy of I 79 8 would be 
renewed if England gave up Malta, the key of the Mediter-^ 
ranean. A review of all the evidence shows that, while aftei^g 
April 1803 we were technically guilty of violating the Treaty^ 
of Amiens by holding Malta, yet the policy of Napoleon 
compelled us to do so, if we were not to see both routes to ( 
India fall into his hands. Both sides were inexorable on the 
chief points at issue ; and Lord Whitworth left Calais May ? 

1803, at the same time that the French ambassador le^Pp 
England Napoleon showed his rancour by ordering some :*' 
8000 or 10,000 English travellers in France to be kept 
prisoners , and most of them were detained until 1814. 

Thus began the mighty struggle which was to extend *0 
all the Continent, revolutionise its social systems, and, after 
arraying the land power against the sea power, finally end in 
the victory of Great Bntain and the rising nationalities of j 
E urope. On the renewal of war, England was in a fat worse ^ 
position relatively to Napoleon than in 1801. We had restored 
all o^jx' maritime conquests except Ceylon, Trinidad and Malta j 
r jyhM Napoleon now had control over the French and Dutch 
"^colonies, restored by us at the peace, as also over Holland, 
Switzerland, Elba, and most of Italy, The sale of Ixjdsiana 
■; u to the United States for 60,000,0^0 francs, the annua! revenue 
3 L from North Italy, and subsidies which Spain and even Portugal 
were sea-etly tooay, relieved Napoleon from entire 

> trendy armies wzte 

positions in Naples 
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an^ Hanover, at the expense of those territories. Prussia was 
top fjf&ueh occupied in profitable exchanges of Gei man land 
forcibly t(j$JK?enE *h * vmhfirm of North German neutrality, , 
which closed the Edd and the Weser to British trade; and 

* Kapolcon ere long skilful use of his seizure of Hanover 
to separate hnvuu from England. Russia and Austria were 
deeply irrcn»id at die French violation of the neutrality of 
northern Gumauy and southern Italy; but for the present 
they await'd an oppoitumty for effective mteivention. The 

^payment cl a subsidy bv Spain to France having become 
lltnown fn m Government, it ordeted Spanish treasure ships 1 
to he h* »/* * on then way t<^Spam ; and this highhanded 
actio 1 on "jo o art led to the active hostility of Spain from 
Pet JSC's on to the middle of 1808. Thus skilfully did 

* N ■*] oicon u 14 Lis soptemary on 'and, not only to save his own 

* reverie, but to separate us from our old allies in the previous 
. waib ag-nnst Fiance. By these beginning* of the Continental 

System, cur goods were soon shut out bom ntml) all central 
and southern Europe; and the doom of the 'nation of shop- 
keepers’ tried assured, 

'This comme'ciai w ir could not by itself satisfy the ardent 
n.tUne of the First hccsnl. He must, if poSvSible, strike at 
England Heart In a pi ogress, made with regal pomp, in 
Belgium and the no>d 1 of France he older ed the construction 
of a yent poit and arsenal at Antwerp, the assembly of a host 
of some t -j,oqo men near the rmuh coast of Fiance j^d the 
building of more thari rzoo Inge flat bottomed boats, to trans< w 
port his men fiom Boulogne and neighbouring ports to the 
coast of Kent. But though the resomces of Holland, Belgium 
and North France were pressed into hi*? service, yet the progress 
was slow ; for the type* of boat and the size of the cannon had 
tp be alteied to secure stability In a seaway. Jndeec}, in spited 
’ Of constant practice, it was, found* fhaL <>f *he v 

troops could not be . ' one 
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of the Strait drove the heavy boats far 
course. The American inventor, Fulton, 
was three years later to be a practical success, came tc^ 
Boulogne to offer his as yet untried invention for the^^nli^ 
but was “ peremptorily repulsed.” How different 
been the course of history if the invention had come a US r 
years earlier and had been used by Napoleon I 

Even as it was, the menace of invasion served to, put 
England to ruinous expense in preparing a national defence ; 
but our people, not trusting alone to the increase of the regular 
forces, thronged to jom the volunteer regiments, everywhere 
being raised as in the years 1794 — 1798. 

**No parleying now! In Britain is one breath: 

We all are with you now from shore to shore. 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death." 



<njt of Iheir dir 
whose steamboat" 


These lines of Wordsworth written in Oct. 1803 expressed the 
growth of a larger British feeling, in which Whigs and Tories, 
Scots and English, all joined. It was felt that the Addington 
Ministry was unequal to the strain of responsibility. Pitt 
returned to power (May, 1804), and only George Ill's prejudice 
against Fox prevt nted his inclusion in what would then have 
been a broadly national and non-partisan Ministry. Even so, 
the, British Ministries up to 1807 were coalition rather than 
‘(^Ministries. 

mihe other side of the Channel this same month of May, 
showed the influence of a great war m stilling party 
$hn raising to supreme power the one necessary man. 
Isad already gained immense prestige as the champion 
French honour and virtue against ‘perfidious Albion’; 
er incident enabled him ^mow to don the imperial 
JrWtus of the Bourbon House, the Comte 
1 * “ ' nobles in London, 

Breton leader, 

eral Kch£$m secretly to 
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and take the life of the First Consul., But too many 
were in the becret. One of the Chouan suspects, when arrested, 
and threatened with execution, revealed the details of the plot. 
dPichegru, Cadoudal, and others were seized; and on the 
^formation of some of these that Moreau had had several 
f Interviews ‘with Picbegru and one at least with Cadoudal* he 
t&o was arrested. At the beginning of the trial Pichegru was 
found strangled in prison, probably by his own hand. Xhe 
complete frustration of the plot was far from satisfying 
Napoleon Unable to catch the Comte d’ Artois, he now 
resolved ! o strike teiror info all his foes by an exhibition of 
the Corsican vendetta against some Bourbon prince, French 
horsemen, crossing the Rhine by night, kidnapped the young 
Due d’Enghien, then residing m Baden, and hurried him to 
Vincennes, there to be tried by a commission of French 
colonels On their request that the duke’s prayer for an inter* 
Mew with the First Consul should be granted, Savary, who 
was in Napoleon’s confidence and had received special orders 
through Murat, forced on the execution ; and the last scion 
of the great Conri6 was shot four hours btfoie any sentence 
wu> officially yiassed by the commission (March 21). The 
indignation which this brutal murder aroused throughout 
Euiope, found little open expression in France. Indeed? the 
old revolutionists welcomed the deed as for evei cutting off 
Napoleon fiom the royalist party, and the holders of confiscated 
lands felt his rule to be morgufoan ever a guarantee against 
retrocession to their former owners. It must be disShctly 
noticed that the hereditary principle was most s trongly injgjimted 
by the old revolutionists as well as by all who 
^ return of Louis XVIII as likely to endanger their 
* property. The recent danger to the First Consul’s 
used by prefects and servile officials as a pretext for sendiif| 
up addresses and petitions that he would establish', a^efynasty, 
and so “ guarantee France for the future.” The Senate— the 
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guardian of the Republican Constitution — accordingly passed 
a Smatus-consultum decreeing to Napoleon the title of Emperor* 
of the French (May r8, 1804). 

The two other Consuls now became arch-chancellor and 
arch-treasurer; all Napoleon’s relatives became grand dignitartes 
of the Empire, the succession devolving upon Joseph in dejptiS 
of a direct heir ; the term hitherto used in address, 1 citizen/ 
was discontinued, as harmonising ill with the new imperial 
pomp, and the revolutionary caleii&ar was quietly dropped on 
Jan. i, 1806. The most serviceable or pliable generals were 
rewarded with the title of marshals, though brusque or ardently 
republican soldiers, as Macdonald and St Cyr, did not as yet 
share this honour. There was another contrast still more 
glaring. In spite of the want of any definite proof, Moreau 
was soon found guilty of conniving at the royalist plot ; but 
by Napoleon’s imperial clemency he was allowed to retire 
to America. The careers of Moieau and Napoleon illustrate 
the supenority m revolutionary crises of keen foresight and 
Macchiavellian intrigue over military genius alone. 

In accordance with the policy of. the ‘Concordat/ the Pope, 
Pius VII, was invited to assist at Napoleon’s coronation at 
Notre Dame, Dec 2, 1804 ; but when he was about to crown 
the Emperor, the latter, gently repelling him, placed the crown 
Cfn his own head, and then on that of Josephine. Incidents 
this and the murder of the Due d’Enghien enabled many 
subjects to believe that they were still * revolutionary/ 
/fe Adydiie prominent Frenchman, Carnot, accepted voluntary 
jral^ather tjian recognise the Empire. 


10 — 2 



CHAPTER VIII* 

Napoleon an ghthe old Governments. 


It was diu'ily in the dihtoriness and blunders of the other Governments 
’■feat Napoieo * found his greatest strength,” — FouenX 


r ] jie ln c> jrv of Napoleon now becomes, for twelve momen- 
tous 3'ears, ,he history of mankind His aims, directly or indi- 
rectly, levolutioruse the political and social systems, of central 
and southern Europe. By consummate military genius and 
organising power, he seeks to weld the Continent into one vast 
State ana humble the mist) ess of the seas; but he is finally 
baffled by Biitish persistence and industrial skill, by Spanish 
pi ide, and by Russian immobility. I n the struggle the States and 
social systems of modern Europe are evolved. Across the seas 
the English r, re is left five to extend westward across the 
Mississippi, to ooeuj y the best parts of Australia, and to com 
solidat? Us supumacy m India, while the immunity of 
Britain Bom mum a! war and revolution enables her tojggr^ 
on the new mechanical inventions of Watt, Arkwright,* 

* wright, and others, to become the workshop of the wdflT 
!the only cheap source of supply for the devastate Coutir! 

Napoleon’s Molauon of the neutrality of Bade*r in order to , 
wreak his vengeance on the due d’Enghien 4 l§d an effect on 
the European situation similar to that which the execution of 
Louis XVI had exercised in 1793. Both events hastened the 
formation of coalitions which would otherwise have been 
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formed tardily to resist the encroachments of France. 
Both coalitions suffered in their inception and finally fell tq, ^ 
pieces mainly owing to the aggrandising schemes of some of 
their chief members. In 1804 the fear of Napc&fcon so paralysed 
the rulers of Central and Southern Europe, that there was 
some disposition to condone his late outrage and to overlook 
his military occupation of Switzerland, Northern Italy, Holland 
and Hanover. Events soon showed that only distant Powers, 
Russia and Sweden, dared to stand forth as the champions of 
the law of nations. Russian and Swedish notes to the old 
Imperial Diet at Rausbon, protesting against the violation of 
German territory, met with the most timid response from 
that effete body. Prussia soon recognised Napoleons Imperial • 
title; and diplomatic pressme from Palis drew from Francis II 
a similar recognition, subject to the condition that an Impe- 
rial title should be for ever held by the House of Hapsburg in 
its hereditary States. The House of Hapsburg, still the pos- 
sessor of the elective Imperial dignity, which it felt to be little 
more than honorary, now showed its desire to consolidate its 
motley States in one hereditary Empire, the name of which 
should indicate the connection of the House of Hapsburg with 

f * eold Holy Roman Empire, and with the Archduchy of Austria, 
'ancis therefore took (Aug. 1804) the title of Francis I, c ' 
ereditary Emperor of Austria, an innovation fatal to the tradi- 
tions pf the old Empire, which had been undermined in the 
year by the revolutionary policy of the Hapsburgs 
an^LHohenzollerns.) The Courts of Vienna and Berlin were, 
far more desirous of consolidating their newly-won 
Sfees, than of risking them in conflicts with the prodigious 
power of Napoleon. The cause of European independence 
therefore passed to a worthier champion, the young Czar. 

Alexander T, suddenly raised at the age of twenty-four to 
the throne by the plot which ended with the murder of his 
father Fapl I (March, 1801), was desirous of carrying out the 
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rifojixnng ideas imparted by his Swiss tutor, Labftgpe. ^Ardteit* 
impressionable, and full of enthusiasm for the principles pf the 
French Revolution, he had hailed with joy the advfcnt of 
a ^Boaaparte to power, as consolidating the new French Statfcj' 
and, while making peace with England in 1801, he had sought 
the alliance of France and the personal friendship of the First 
ConsuL The events of 1802 — 3, however, soon showed him 
that Bonapaitc was no sincere friend of liberty. The persistent 
^maintenance of French influence in Holland and Switzerland, 
the annexation of Parma and Piedmont, and the assumption 
by Bonapaiie of the Consulate for life, severed their friend- 
ship, and a slight to the Russian ambassador at Pans nearly 
led to an open rupture in the autumn of 1803. The seizure 
and muider of the due d'Enghien drew from the Russian 
Embassy a spirited protest against this “ gratuitous and mani- 
fest violation of the rights of nations,” and the Court of St 
Petersburg went into mourning to mark the Czar's indignation 
at the outrage 

Laharpe, and another loved and trusty friend, the Polish 
Prince Czartoryski, now the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (1803 — 1806), concurred in urging on Alexander the 
duty and the wisdom of championing the principles of 1789 
against Napoleon. Alexander’s chief aims were set forth in the 
instructions (Sept 11, 1804) to the Russian envoy sent to 
London for a preliminary understanding with our Governjaent. 

■ The coalescing States, “ in order to restrain the French ^.ower 
, within just limits/’ must snatch from France her most effective/ 
^ weapon — “the idea that her cause is that of liberty and 
liprOfeperity of the peoples.” The first object of the league 
i&ould be “to deliver from Napoleon’s yoke the peoples whom 
he oppressed”; the next “to free France from the despotism 
under which she groaned, to leave her the free choice of the 
government which she would choose ” Ail European Govem- 
: ments should aim at nothing but “ the greatest welfa re of tfoiy 
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subjects”; and after the war, a ingress should arrange the 
foJ 5 fnew European Federation. In these ideas of the yourig 
CzarJ the Swiss idealist, and the Polish nati^alist we see th& 
chief aims of Alexander’s policy in the Third SUril Fourth Coali- 
tion s and in his unfortunate Holy Alliance formed in 1815. It 
is needless to remark that the practical statesmen at Vienna 
and London never shared the Czar’s generous enthusiasm forj 
constitutional principles, while they secretly distrusted him fori 
the fickleness and love of finesse which marred amotherwll|| 
noble character. Furthermore, Czartoryski’s secret intention' 
of crooning Alexander king of a constitutional Polish State 
became known to Prussia, which then held all the Polish lands 
between Silesia and the R. Niemen. Indeed, the Russian 
State papers leveal his design of extending the Russo- Polish 
frontier to the Vistula, with compensations for Austria and 
Putv/ia m West and North-west Germany respectively, even 
BoKand being named for the latter Power * Moreover, Rus- 
sian forces were holding the Ionian Isles and some positions 
on the Albanian ^oast; and in the distracted state of the 
Turkish Empire it would be easy to gain the support of the 
Greek Christian , and commence a partition of Turkey with 
Austrian aid, which was soon offered by the Court of Vienna. 
It was thus a strange mixture of generous and ambitious motives 
which impelled Alexander to take the initiative in forming a 
new Coalition. * 

As there is a prevalent misconception find the Third Coalition 
was “ built up by PitVs gold,” attention must be called to the 
fact that definite overtures for an Anglo- Russian alliance were 
banded in at London on June 26, £$04, when the English 
Ministry was framing its proposal., for a league with Russia 
and Sweden. Indeed, the Swedish Ring, Gustavus IV, in a 
prolonged tour through Germany, so openly endeavoured to 
form a league of the old Governments, that a plot, which nearly 
succeeded, was laid by the French police to cany him off fiom 
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l&idi. The negotiations between the three northern Power* 
wjpgressed very slowly Russia desired us to waive Our claims 
^rekpecting neutral commerce, and to give up Malta, both of 
which we refused. The Swedish king wished the restoration 
’Of the Bourbons to be the avowed aim of the Coalition, to 
which Russia and England equally demurred. The rumour of 
ati Austro -Russian scheme for partitioning Turkey aroused 
"'English suspicions, and before satisfying the exorbitant claims 
our future allies for British subsidies, we desired to know full 
details of Russo-Austrian polity. A preliminary agreement 
between those Powers (Nov. 1804) merely offered the Czar's 
help if Austria should be attacked by Napoleon, but did not 
commit that timid Government to any definite alliance. The 
Anglo Swedish and the Russo-Swedish Conventions remained a 
dead better until the autumn of 1805, owing to Gustnvus’ desire 
for a crusade on behalf of the Bourbons, and his extravagant 
claim for an English subsidy. The Anglo-Russian negotiations 
were interrupted by the Czar’s indignation at our treatment of 
Spam (see p 144), while Pitt objected to some of the Russian 
plans for the future of Europe. Finally, without the knowledge 
of Austin, an Anglo-Russian Convention was signed at St 
Petersburg (April x i, 1805), aiming at the formation of a general 
, league of the European States to comjWl Napoleon to withdraw 
his troops from Italy, North Germany, Holland and Switzerland, 
J restore full liberty of action to the two last-named republics, 
and reinstate the king of Sardinia in his continental possessions. 
‘Barrier States’ were to be formed between France and he? 
weaker neighbours, but France was not to be compelled to 
change her form of government. Any towns or districts occu- 
pied by the allies were to be held in the name of the country 
t# which they rightfully belonged; and at the end of the war a 
Congress of the Powers was to endeavour to form a European 
' Federal System based on the rights of nations. As to means, 
: it was hoped that Russia and Austria would raise at leaat 
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400,000 men; and England engaged to support the amtinental.3v 
struggle by yearly subsidies of ^1,250,000 for every 100,000 ^ 
troops actively engaged. Differences of opinion between > 
England and Russia as to the reconstruction of Europe,^and , 
still more the Czar's demand that we should restore Malta to 
the Knights of St John and mitigate our maritime code, delayed 
for three months the ratification of this agreement as a definfee 
treaty, Alexander finally waiving these claims, with a formal % 
protest 

The chief obstacle, however, to the formation of the Coab* 
tion was the ambiguous policy of the Berlin Court. Distracted 
between annoyance at the French occupation of Hanover, and 1 
the alluring offers from Paris of its cession to Prussia, Frederick 
William III finally decided on a policy of neutrality in the 
impending strife. He and his Gallophil Ministers foresaw a 
balance of profit to Prussia from that policy of friendly 
neutrality towards France which had brought so many gains 
since 1795. Moreover, English treatment of neutral ships caused 
constant friction between London and Berlin , and the Prussian 
Court rightly distrusted the Polish schemes of the Russian 
Minister, Czartoryski. From Paris came the friendliest over* 
tures, for Napoleon then desired a Franco-Prussian alliance as 
a set-off to the impending Coalition. The French party would 
probably have prevailed in the councils of Berlin had not 
Prussian supremacy in Northern Germany been insulted by tfajp* 
of the Bntish envoy, Sir G. Rumboid, in Hamburg by 
#rench gensdarmes (Oct. 1804). Frederick William at once 
wrote to Napoleon asking for his release as a proof of the 
French Emperor's “friendship and high consideration... a seal 
on the past, and a pledge for \Jie future.” Though Napoleon, 
grudgingly released Sir G. Rum^old and renewed the offer of 
Hanover, yet Frederick William m*w remained neutral — “ He 
will declare for the side which offers most chances of safety 
with the least exertion” — was the comment of Metieraich, then 
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Austrian ambassador at Berlin ; and effects and menaces 

of the Czar failed to raw Prussia from a neutrality fatal first 
tb the allies, ami a yeai later to he/ self. 

It remained to diaw Austria into the Anglo-Russian 
alliance. Though her ablest general, the Aiohdiike Charles, 
declared it madness to undertake a war before the spring of 
!8o6, >et pressure horn Russia, and the offer of four months’ 
prelmnn iry sub a by from England, caused her to hurry on her 
military ic^rga msation under the incompetent and self satisfied 
Germed Mick. Final!) the provocations which she received 
from Nape Icon m Italy decided Austria to join the Anglo 
Russia! alliance. 

It is indisputable that the French Emperor took no step to 
avert the war of the Hurd Coalition, and many steps to pro- 
voke it. In March, 1805, he made die constitution of the 
Bida^an Renubbc moie autociaUc, and while Alexanders 
emoy journeying to Pans with the final demands or* the 
aiiie" for the indepei Jence of Holland and Italy, Napoleon 
crmvmil himself Kmg of Ita^y in Milan Cathedral w»th the 
non crown oi the old Lombard kings (May 26, 18/5), and 
annexed the (‘cnvi»e Republic to lu» Empne (June) French 
memoirs agree vum die roc onh of diplomacy id attributing to 
Napoleon's aggressions the tremendous wars which followed. 
At a meeting of the Council i#f bade (Jan 1805), at which the 
memoir-writer Miot de MJito was present, Napoleon justified 
tfie expense of the Boulogne forces as giving him “fully twenty 
days' start over ail enemies.*' — “A pretext hid to be found 
for raising them and bunging them togethei without Manning 
.the Continental Power. , and that pretext was avoided me 
'by .the intended descent cm England.” Foium\ Minister of 
Pojice, also spates that on the Council protesting against 
bis piojected title of King of Italy, Napoleon replied — * 
. *\I must have battles and triumphs I shall be able to strike 
, the blow befoie the old coalition machines axe ready.” Indeed, 
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the French Ev^erg^fand' a diversion from the stru^fr , .' . 
against England' ‘nullos habitura tnumphos. Sure of 
support of Baden, Wurtemberg and Bavana, and of the neu* ' f 
trality of Prussia, he could also rely on troops accustomed to ' 
vittory, and fully equal in number to the allied forces. France 
was throbbing with the vigour of life renewed, while Central 
Europe had but just passed through a political revolution. No 
time was better for a conflict which he professed to regard as : 
inevitable, for “old dynasties put up with new ones only as 
long as they fear them." 

This brief recital will suffice to show that the tremendous 
war begun in 1805 cannot be called a war of political prin- 
ciples Indeed, the cant about a crusade for liberty, which had 
figured largely even in the later revolutionary wars, was now 
dropped at Paiis. On the other hand, the aims of Alexander ana 
Czartoryski were far from being disinterested ; yet the success of 
the aljies might perhaps have led to a reconstruction of Europe . 
more favourable to popular desires than that of 1815, when 
compensation for the fearful losses of warfare overrode more 
. generous considerations. A study of the formation of the 
Third Coalition also reveals the hollowness of the agreement 
eight years of disunion and disaster were needed to bring the 
allies to any practicable compromise of their interests. The 
possible alternatives before Europe in 1805 were a federation 
of the old Governments, with some approach to constitutional 
principles, or the overthrow of those Governments by Napoleon 
applying abroad the revolutionary methods which he had sup- 
pressed in France. The victory of the Coalition could have 
led to little more than a political readjustment of Europe 
carried out m the spirit of Frederick the Great; whereas Napo- 
leon's triumphs at Austerlitz and Jena were destined, not 
merely to change the map of Central Europe, but also to 
revolutionise .the structure of its society. , . 

The plan of campaign drawn up at St Petersburg aimed at 
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Napoleon with “at least 400,000 men,” mainly 
tStoOgb Bavaria. A Russo-Swedish force acting from Stral- 
sutid with “at least 10 000 British troops,” was to drive the 
French from northern Germany; while an Anglo-Russiaa force 
was to free sou them and Central Italy. These schemes were 
marred by the obstinate neutrality of Prussia, by the inability 
of the English Wai Office to send troops until the need for 
1 them was pj>st, and most of all by the nervous precipitation 
with which Austria rushed alone into the fray. The wai began 
with the invasion of Bavaria by 80,000 Austrians under General 
Mack (Sept. 8, iKos>) The Court of Vienna, ever desirous of 
uniting its scattered Swabian lands by that annexation of 
Bavaria which the combined Powers secretly contemplated, now 
hoped to overpower the Elector’s army — since Aug. 24 allied 
to the French — before the latter could come to its succour. 
Mack therefore hastily led his troops up the Danube valley, 
but failed to surround the Bavarians, who retreated north to join 
the Fiern h columns marching southward from Hanover. Foiled 
m his first attempt, Mack encamped most of his troops around 
Ulm, from which fortress as his base of operations he proposed 
to set about the invasion of Fiance, as soon as Napoleon 
should have crossed the Straits of Dover. The French 
Emperor, however, was not concerned only with his .schemes 
against England Without relying too much on his later asser- 
tion to Mettemich — “the army at Boulogne was always an 
army against Austria” — it is obvious that persistence in a 
scheme for the invasion of England, when half Europe was 
arming in his rear, would have been to court a disaster far 
worse than that which threatened Trance when his army was 
imprisoned in the sands of Egypt It is quire probable that 
Napqleon^aevcr seriously intended to “jump the ditch,” unless 
(&she said) “a revolution broke out in England”; and that he 
rather at ruining our commerce by the extension of his 
*C0&5t system/ Many of the best informed men in London 
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and Paris believed that the Boulogne flotilla was an empty "j& 
threat; and it is certain that French funds fell sharply on every : ff 
report of an intended embarkation at Boulogne. Napoleon's plan 4 *i $ 
of a grand naval combination/ by which French squadrons ‘ 
from Toulon and Rochefort, and Spanish ships from Cadiz, ' f 
should assemble at a rendezvous in the West Indies, probably 
aimed at the destruction of our commerce there quite as much 
as the assembly of a considerable naval force. If the latter 
only had been desired, the Azores would have servfd equally 
well as a rendezvous . 

After cruising off Toulon for 21 months to blockade the 
French squadron there, Nelson had been driven away by storms ; 
but now, learning that the French and Spanish fleets were 
making for the West Indies, he gave chase to them across the 
Atlantic. He was in time not only to save our commerce 
from serious damage, but also to divine their second aim 
— a speedy re \ urn to liberate the hrench squadrons blockaded 
at Rochefort and Brest, so as to sweep the English Channel 
and corn’oy the Boulogne flotilla across Kent. As Villeneuve, 
the French admiral, had some days' start in the return race for 
the Channel, Nelson sent one of his swiftest ships to w r arn our , 
Admiralty. Fortunately, Sir Robert Caider’s squadrons off the 
Bay of Biscay were strengthened in time to oppose a stout 
resistance off Cape Finisterre to Villeneuve’s return (July 2a); 
and the French admiral, worsted in the fight and discouraged d* 
by the bad working of his ships, put back to Ferrol, and later on 
retired to Cadiz. It is thought by naval writers that Villeneuve 
ought to have pushed on from Fenol to Brest, even against a 
fleet superior in efficiency, so as to liberate the French ships 
blockaded there. Certainly, his prudence did not save his 
fleet from destruction, for Nelson, after a brief rest, soon took 
command of the English fleet blockading Cadiz; and when 
Villeneuve put out to sea, his 33 ships of the line were met off 
Cape Trafalgar by 27 British ships. Nelson's two attacking 
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columns, in spite of a terrible raking fire on his leading ships, 
and completely disordered the enemy’s crescent-like 
foitnation; but the capture of 18 French and Spanish ships 
Was poor consolation to the British people for the loss of their 
great naval hero, who survived a mortal wound just long 
enough to know that England would thenceforth be undisputed 
mistress of the seas (Oct. 21). 

On the day before Nelson’s last and greatest achievement, 
Napoleon had still more signally asserted his supremacy on 
land Furious at Villeneuve’s retreat to Cadiz, he had at once 
determined on carrying out his alternative plan, namely to 
turn his splendid Boulogne aimy against the Austnans on the 
Uppei Elanube; and the precision of his orders shows that 
he had been carefully preparing to deal his foes a blow as ter- 
rible and a a well prepared as Marengo. The position was some- 
what similar to that of x8oo. As M&as had then advanced 
far from his base of supplies in his invasion of the French 
rivicra , so now Mack had ventured into the heart of Bavaria, 
with the plan of invading France while Napoleon was attempt- 
ing the invasion of England. The Austrian success in the 
occupation of the Upper Danube valley blinded them to the 
danger of being far away from their Russian allies, who, unable 
to advance m force while Prussia maintained a suspicious 
neutrality, were vainly endeavouring to compel her to join tbb 
Coalition by an armed demonstration on ner frontiers. The 
temerity of General Mack’s advance gave Napoleon the long- 
wished-for opportunity. Marching his troops at the average 
rate of 15 miles a day from Boulogne and the Low Countries 
towards the valleys of the Mam and Neckar, he thus turned 
the Black Forest, on which Mack relied as his screen of defence 
from a front attack. Bernadotte was ordered to march south- 
ward from Hanover with the French tioops quartered there, 
though he violated Prussia’s neutrality by passing across her 
Principality of Anspach. The French columns began to con- 
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verge on Mack's rear, while that presumptuous commander ; 
persisted in regarding their inarch merely as a menace to the , 
Bohemian frontier. Awaking when too late to their real danger^ " 
two divisions of the Austrians strove in vain to break through 
to Bohemia and Tyrol Only a few hundred men anally 
succeeded while the main body, weakened by these spasmodic 
efforts, had to surrender to the French at Ulm (Oct. iS-y-ao). 

As Marengo had strengthened Bonaparte’s position iu^/ 
France as First Consul, so his even more important victory at 
Ulm consolidated his prestige as Emperor. The wearisome 
and inglorious sea war against England had aroused much dis- 
content in France, which was aggravated by a financial crisis; 
but now, discontent gave way to admiration for a genius who 
could decide a campaign by rapid marching. “ Our Emperor 
(said the soldiers) has found a new way of making war : he 
makes it not with our arms, butVith our legs." 

The loss of a great army with all its cannons and stores , 

* paralysed Austria for the rest of the campaign; and the vie-, 
’torious French pressed on to Vienna, which they occupied. 
The Austrian Archduke Charles, though successful in Venetia/iy 
had hastily retreated north to piotect the capital. Arriving 
late for this, he retired into Hungary. Napoleon's pursuit of 
the Russians, who fell back into Moravia, was facilitated by a . 
perfidious ruse whereby Marshals Murat and Cannes gained’ 
possession of the bridge over the Danube north of Vienna* 
without the loss of a single man. Four years later this passage 
of the Danube was to cost the French more than 30,000 men. 

Even now, if Prussian policy had been as clear and decisive 
as it was confused and vacillating, the French forces might 
have been placed in great danger by an onset of the splendid 
Prussian army on their communications. Frederick William * 
III had amplexause for such action; for while he was success- 
fully maintaining against the Czar the neutrality of Prussian 
territory in the east, Napoleon’s troops were marching through 
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his 'Principality of Anspach on the Upper Main. This insfdt 
for a time decided the Prussian monarch to offer his armed 
* mediation on behalf of the allies against Napoleon; and a con- 
" ditional treaty of alliance between Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
was signed at Pott Jam (Nov. 3). In case France did not 
accede to the demand* of the three Powers, — almost similar to 
those of the Anglo-Russian treaty, — Prussia was to declaie war, 
four weeks a* ter the departure of the envoy charged with these 
terms to Napoleon England was to be invited to join this 
compact, paying the Prussian and Ndith-German forces at the 
yearly rate of £12 10s per man , but Alexander, on the in- 
sistence of the Berlin Court, promised, in a secret article, to 
use his good offices with the British Government for the cession 
of Piano vei to Prussia at the end of the war. Pitt indignantly 
refused even to mention these insulting teims to his aged 
sovereign, lest they should occasion a return of his mental 
disease , and the English refusal enabled Haugwitz and the 
Fiench pany at Berlin to nullify the effect of the Potsdam 
Comention, and seal the doom of old Europe. He himself 
wa> to be the envoy to Napoleon, with the message that 
Prussui would unite her forces with those of the two Imperial 
Gouits, if the French did not stay their victorious career. 
Purposely delaying his journey as long as possible, Haugwits^ 
found that Napoleon had set put from Vienna, and followed 
him to Brunn in Moiavia — only to be refeired back by fee 
JFrench Emperor to his astute Minister Talleyrand at Vienna. 
During these delays the powerful Prussian and North-German 
forces, which were marching to threaten the French flank and 
Communications, did nothing while the fate of Europe was 
trembling in the balance. 

knowing that the Czar was desirous of changing the in- 
glorious but successful policy of retreat for a Bold offensive, 
Napoleon fell back on an admirable position between Austeriitfc 
aid Brunn. By concealing his own forces and by affecting 
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discouragement at tbe dangers gathering around, he encouraged? • 
the impatient Alexander to attempt to cut off the French cqo*v 
munications with Vienna. Such an attack had to be delivered • 
in front of frozen marshes and a small lake; and when the 
Russian left was lured into this position by a feigned withdrawal 
of Napoleon’s right wing, it was by a vigorous offensive move*? 
of the dense masses of French hurled back bn the lake, the 
ice of which gave way under a plunging hire from French 
cannons. “We saw” — says General de Marbot in his memoirs 
— “thousands of Russians, with their horses, guns, and waggons, 
slowly settle down into the depths. It was a horribly majestic 
spectacle which I shall never forget.” The loss to the allies 
of 15,000 killed and wounded, 18,000 prisoners, and 150 
cannon, ended not only the campaign, but the war. With 
ordinary prudence and skill, the forces of Russia and Austria, 
if aided by those of Prussia, should have overpowered the 
French army. If the old Governments could have acted inf 
concert, tho Battle of Leipzig would have been ante-dated by » 
six years* but concerted action was impossible in 1805. Just 
as Prussia's armed neutrality had ruined the early part of the 
yj&mpaign by detaining the Russians on her frontiers, so too 
her delays after joining the Coalition wrecked its chance? in 
; IJeCcthber, Dismayed by the disaster of Austerlitz, and dis- 

f isfced at the self-seeking policy of his allies, the Czar withdrew 
s Muttered forces under cover of a truce. 

It remained to dispose of Austria and Prussia. The latter 
had (as we have seen) made an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the Powers; but Alexander’s signature of the truce ^ 
with Napoleon furnished Haugwitz with an excuse for evading 
obligations, from which he had, ev&n before Austerlitz, striven 
to escape; but how should he now face the conqueror? To 
his surprise and joy, Napoleon again offered Hanover as the 
price of Prussia’s alliance, though she was to cede Anspach to 
Bavaria, and Cleves and Neufch&tel to France* TI*e magnitude 
F.R* . ‘i it * 
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of the gain decided Hang wit 7, to sign at once the conditional 
Treaty of Schonbiunn (Dec. 15); and the Prussia** monarch, 
|Wrefemng a profitable though ignominious peace tt*A%truggle 
1 ’with the victors of Austerhtz, gave j|||^eneral assent to its 
terms, in spite of the entreaties of ms spirited qu£en and 
the indignation of Ins soldiers. By skilfully working on the 
fear and cupidity of the allies, Napoleon was thus able to deal 
singly with Austria, and, ten months later, with Prussia. 

Austria w as forthwith constrained by the Treaty of Presburg 
(Dec. 26, 1805) to surrender Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia.-— 
her spoils of the old Republic of Venice — to the kingdom of 
Italy to code Tyrol to Bavana, and her Swabian domains 
to the new kingdoms oi Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and the 
Grand Duchy ofTkden. As a slight set-off to these losses 
she acquired Salzburg, for the loss of which the Archduke 
Ferdinand received Wurzburg as compensation. 

Ihe campaign of 1805 will ever be memorable not only for 
the inconsiderate rashness of the allied leaders, the imbecility 
ot Prussian policy, and the skill with which Napoleon shattered 
their armies and dissolved their alliances, but also for its 
abiding results on the social and political systems of Centra^ 
Europe Before Napoleon began to march his legions towards 
the Upper Danube, it seemed possible that the helpless rule 
of the elective ‘Emperor’ of the Holy Roman Empire 
give way to the supremacy in Southern Germany of the hereditarjP 
Emperor of Austria, and that Central and Southern Europe 
might be reconstructed according to the chivalrous aims of the 
young Czar. After Him and Austeilitz the impulse, which 
was temporarily to transform Centul Europe, could come only 
from Paris, not from St Petersburg 01 Vienna. It was to be 
^no mere merging of Bavaria in the Austrian Empiie, no mere 
readjustment of frontiers according to ‘natural equilibrium,* 
but a social and political revolution welding Germans into a 
great federation under the supremacy of Napoleon. ‘Though 
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warmly attached to liberty, Alexander could never hive im- 
posed his _i^F‘on Central Europe with the power which the 
French wielded bj light of conquest 

The Amci of Fran^iSd never been the ultimate aim of 
the young Corsican's ambition. To found an Empire in the 
East and then “ take Europe in the rear,” was his mentat post 
script to the instructions of the Directory before the Egyptian 
expedition : but Ulm and Austerlitz had shown that Europe 
might be easily overthrown by a front attack ; and, just as the 
Italian campaign was but a prelude to his rise to paver in 
Fiance, so now his triumphs over Austria and Russia heralded 
the far vaster aim — to found the United States of Europe 1 
under his supremacy. The time was upe for some such 
attempt. fWhen the old order of things was being sapped by 
the intellectual revolution, the rulers of Central and Eastern 
Europe weakened its political structure b> their rapacious 
designs on Bavaria and Poland ^ and these two weak places in 
the European system wne now to be effectively used by 
Napoleon against the old Governments. Furthermore, the 
ease with which in 1803 scores of petty Get man States had 
^en absorbed by th^r more vigorous neighbours, showed the 
possibility of some yet wider union. Nowhere had feudalism 
"brought itself to sc complete a f ed actio ad absurdum ; nowhere 
Was there more yearning for a fraternity based on liberty and 
equality. But the Gentians, separated for centunes from each 
other and from public life, needed a man of action to destroy 
the old barriers and complete the work of fusion. 44 Our jour- 
nalists” (wiote the German patriot Perthes in Aug, 1805) 
u take up the cause of the tyrant and the grands nation, either 
from meanness, stupidity, fear, or for gold.,.. but has not every 
people, until consolidated by unity, been ready to receive a 
leader, £i deliverer ? There is here a universal panting, long- 
mgr grasping after some point tfapput” 

What firm nucleus could be found on -which these chaotic 
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States could build up a new Federation adapted to the needs 
of the times ? Napoleon seemed marked out i^destiny for 
this vast work ; for an old prophecy /ore told that when every- 
thing was falling to rum, a sec<m^|feinkish ruler should arise 
to heal and renovate. Amidst all their divisions and discords, 
Germans looked back to the dim past when the Frank, Karl 
the Great (Charlemagne), had mled Over Teutons and Italians, 
levying his tribute from the Ebro to the Elbe. 

Rarely, indeed, have fact and fiction so favoured the designs 
of a conqueror. Geimany piesented to Napoleon as vast a 
sphere for beneficent re-organisation as France in 1799. Both 
lands weie passing through a political and social revolution, 
which seemed likely to end in meie chaos, unless some able 
man, by retaining the essential and rejecting the cliipiejrical, 
could found law and order on the half formed desires of the 
many. Napoleon's skill m satisfying the need of France for 
social equality and political stability, seemed to mark him out 
as the new Charlemagne, the re-orgamser, not of Germany 
alone, but also of Southern Euiope. Napoleon did all ift his 
power to complete the parallel with the mediaeval Frankisfy 
lieio The insignia of Chailemagne had been brought froin 
Aix-h-Onpelle to Fans for Napoleon’s coronation; and a little 
htcr the Kmpeior remarked to Bourrienne — “I have succeeded, 
not to the throne ot Louis XIV but to that of Charlemagne/ 
Even in April, 1805, before Ins triumphs, he said — u 1 hau- 
formed some pioiccts about Germany. It is there I will give 
a moital blow to England. I will deprive her of the Con- 
tinent: besides I have some ideas, not yet matured, which 
extend much further. European society must be regene- 
rated — a superior Power must control the other Towers, and 
compel them to live at peace with each other, and France is 
well situated for that purpose.” 

We here approach the second mighty effort of Napoleon's 
career. His first great sphere of activity, the reconstruction ot 
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France, had been in many respects fp|r extraordinary, and In 3 
in the roam a beneficent, success. now recount th# 

salient "features of tjie^second and vaster enterprise, with 4 !# 
startling though te^^jafy success, and its momentous fai^fe 
The exclusion of Austria from Germany and Italy by the 
Peace of Presburg gave Napoleon a free hand in the affairs oi 
those countries ; and the day after the signature of the peace^ 
the victor declared, in a proclamation to his soldiers at Vienna, 
that the King of Naples had ceased to reign. His crime was 
that .after promising in Sept 1805 strict neutrality, he had two 
months later joined the Coalition and admitted Russian and 
English forces. For this * perfidy* he was to yield up his 
throne to Napoleon’s Li other Joseph. French troops under 
Massdna and St Cyr overthrew the Bourbon dynasty at Naples, 
the. Russian and English forces retiring to Corfu and Sicily 
respectively. 

The utter failure of the Coalition at all points, added to 
troubles in his Ministry, sapped Pitt’s vital force. " The pilot 
who weathered the storm ” sank under the blow of Austerliiz, 
ancPbequeathed to his rival Fox the helm of State; but the 
generous Whig statesman, on making overtures for peace to 
Napoleon, found himself duped, and he also was soon to 
succumb to the cruel disappointment of his long cherished 

* hopes*. No twelve months in our annals have been morej 
fafcfif tjfcm those which took from us Nelson, Pitt, and Fox. 

* of all the mainland of Italy except the Papal 
Stwtesjj Napoleon now disregarded the protests of Pius VII 
against the occupation of Ancona by French troops. “Tell 
Ipm (he wrote to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch) that I am Charle- 
magne, the Emperor, and must treated as such”; and the 
B»pal States continued to be occupied by French troops. 

Emperor of the French also imposed his will on 
France and Europe by reviving titles of nobility, generally at 
expense oi the lands lately ceded or appropriated. Thus 
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Talleyrand became Pritftfe of Benevento and Bernadette Prince 
of J^nte Corvo, Papal fiefs in South-Italy; Marshal Berthier 
became Prince de Ncufdifttel, Murat, Grand Duke of (Jlfeves 
an^Bei^, &c. J ; and to mark his supr^^gf in the Netherlands, 
Napoleon mode his brother Louis of Holland (June, 
1 806). In place of that early aim of $h$ French revolutionists 
— -a ring of friendly republics around the borders of France-** 
Napoleon had begun to encircle her with vassal States, held by 
his relatives or paladins, which were to buttress the Empire 
as Vaubaris foi tresses had girdled the realm of Louis XIW 
Such were the aims of the conqueror of Austeilitz. In place 
of Rousseaus vision of a federation of small republics, Europe 
was fast being merged m a vast military Empire. 

Equally high-handed was Napoleon’s policy in Germany, 
especially towards Prussia. The statesmen at Beilin, en- 
deavouring to get more favourable terms than those of the 
conditional treaty with France, had the inconceivable folly to 
demobilise their forces before the definite settlement of the 
treaty. At once the French demands rose: Prussia was to 
close all her coast line, including that of Hanover, to English 
commerce, make common cause with Fiance in every war^and 
hand over three small domains to Murat, Grand Duke of Berg 
(Feb. 1806). Helpless under French threats of immediate 
war, Prussia agreed to these much severer terms, the first, of 
which, together with the occupation of Hanover by Prussia, 
led to a commercial and maiitime war with England. “All 
that is contemptible m slavery ” — said Fox of Prussia’s action 
' * — “is now united with all that is hateful 111 robbery”, and more 
than 300 Prussian ships were forthwith seized and confis- 
cated in English harbours (April, 1806). Not satisfied with 
his successful use of the bait of Hanover, first to separate 
Prussia from her allies, and next to embroil her with England, 
.Napoleon allowed it to bring about a rupture with that unfor- 
: 1 For a list of these dignities, see Appendix II., at the end. 
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tunate Power. In the course of negotiatb^i^jpeifcce, 'Whi^ 
the Fox-Greimile Ministry opened in the spr$g& ^ 
Napeieon let it be Known that the restoration ofHanoverby 
Prussia to George ifl would make no difficulty : — “ Hanover 
for the honour of the British crown, Malta for that of the 
navy, and the Cape of Good Hope for that of British cptf** 
^ me rce* (June 19). The fact that the first of these tafr&s 
jf became known in diplomatic circles, and that the whole ne- 
gotiations soon broke down owing to a change of front of 
the French Government as to Sicily and our recent colonial 
conquests, shows that Napoleon did little to avoid a rupture 
v with Prussia in her then isolated and discredited position* 
The treaty of peace, which the .Russian charge d'affaires ha<f 
^,been induced to sign at Paris (July 20), was soon disavowed 
by .the Czar, who even now did not despair of arraying Europe 
Inst Napoleon; and with this chief aim Alexander signed 
r tth Prussia a secret treaty (July x) binding the two Powers in 
Sk defensive league against the Fiench Emperor. Their com- 
:t was soon to be tested; for Napoleon, believing himself 
re of a definite peace with Russia, and of the dependence of 
Prussia, perhaps even hoping for a cessation of hostilities on 
the part of the Fox-Grenville Ministry, ventured on the final 
overthrow of the old Germanic system. 

In this month of July, 1806, so fruitful in negotiations and 
treaties, the French Government signed a compact with sixteen 
princes of Southern and Western Germany, who, renouncing 
their allegiance to the Holy Roman* Empire, formed under 
Napoletm’s Protectorate the Confederation of the Rhine. 
This new Germanic federation, consisting of Bavaria, Wurtem* 
berg, Baden, Hesse- Darmstadt, Nassau, and several smaller 
States, bound itself to entire union with Napoleon in foreign 
policy, thus placing 63,000 German troops under his orders. 
In return for this surrender of foreign policy the federated 
princes were to enjoy full sovereign rights in their own 
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States, theft 'li^pates being idjusted before a Federal Diet* 
which was to sit at Frankfuit. All the smaller princes, barons, 
and Imperial Knights, within the limits of the ConUdera* 
tion, were mediatised, i.e. they were depnved of their govern* 
ing rights by the btate within which their domains lay. < 
Similarly, ihe old bice City of Nuremberg was acquired by 
Bavaria, while Frankfurt went to the Archchancellor Dalberg. 
The same pole y was to be extended to all States which might 
** in future jom the Confederation. We notice here the same 
tendency towards consolidation of powers as had recently 
occurred m France, Italy, and elsewhere, for the mediatised 
princes were depnved of governmental rights by their more 
powerful neighbours, wh,o m their turn acknowledged the 
supremacy of the new Charlemagne in military affairs and 
foreign policy; while the fact that the proposed Frankfurt P&J* 
nevet assembled, shows that the capital of the new Con&dfflra 
tion was leaily Paris, The resources of all lands from the Nopfe 
Sea to the Adriatic, from the Pyrenees to the Bohmer Wallop 
weie now at the disposal of Napoleon A brief message fropj^ 
the envoys of the newly federated princes to the Diet of 
Holy Roman Empire at Ratidbon, announced that its authority^? 
was now at an end, and Francis II, recognising accomplished' 
facts, resigned his tide as Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and thenceforth used only the title Francis I, Emperor of Austria.^ 
As to Prussia, equally threatened by the creation of this 
powerful Confederation, she was ostensibly encouraged to 
form a North German Confederation with Hesse-Cassel, 
Saxony, &c., while her indignation at the proposed restoration 
of Hanover to George III (a proposal which Talleyrand 
dangled before the British .Ministry up to the end of Sept. 
i$io6) was met by the insidious suggestion that Prussia should 
receive or take some neighbouring territory with 400,000 in.- 
hf&bitants as 4 compensation ’ The Berlin Government also 
found French intrigues at work in Saxony and Hesse-Cassel, to 
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prevent those States joining any North-German Confederation*. 
These repeated insults cut Frederick William to the quick. * 
|£ven Haugwitz advised him to place his army on a war 
footing; and the rejection by Alexander of the treaty which/ 
his Minister had signed at Paris, showed to Europe the Third 
Coalition of the Powers in its second phase, viz. Russia , ; 
1 nEssia, England and Sweden. 

* The execution by Napoleon’s orders of the Nuremberg 
** bookseller Palm for selling patriotic German pamphlets, gave 
to the opening war something of the appearance of a national^ 
c%tsacle. The philosopher Fichte, hitherto the devotee of a 
‘cosipopolitaju dreed which contemplated the rise and fall ofj 
jjStates with i^merence, now felt that Prussia was the champion 
of all that was dear. In his “Speeches to the German wai> 
he wrote: — “This war is to decide whether all. that 
anity has from the first by a thousand sacrifices gained 
order and skill, morality, art, science, and pious entreaties 
leaven, shall continue and grow according to the laws of 
nan development — or whether all that poets have sung, 
t^men have thought, and heroes have accomplished, is fp 
/ in die bottomless abyss of one arbitrary will.” Un~ 
Ornately this academic address could have no effect on the 
utld4ucated serfs who formed the great mass of the Prussian 
-*|piBy/ There was less community of interest between the 
soldiers and their officers, nearly all nobles, than in the old 
royalarmy of France; for the social chasm was widened by 
the harsh Prussian discipline which enacted corporal punish- 
ment for the slightest fault. According to the common 
saying, “they reckoned one cane to every seven men.” In 
many cases the company, or troop, was the property of its 
captain ; and, as promotion generally went by seniority, most 
of the officers we^re old and worn out The Prussian General 
Gneisenau later ohr* thus reviewed the causes of Prussia’s 
testers ; “ The inability of the Duke of Brunswick to form a 
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sound plan of campaign, His bad fortune in 1792, the army's 
distrust Of him, and its want of practice in war; ... the had 
quality of our weapons, the incapacity of most of our general^ 
and, to sum up, our * onceit, which did not allow us to advance 
with the times ” **> 

Relying on the prestige of Frederick the Great's timjju 
Prussia now lushed into war, as if desirous of effacina^|}il 
memory of her late halting diplomacy. The inconsiaBate 
strategy of Bi unswick was now to complete the ruin begun 
the delays of the pacific king. The Prussian and North-German* 
forces, by advancing to occupy the valley which the R. Saale has 
worn thiough the Thurmgian mountains, comipitted a strategic 
blunder similar to that of General Mack eleven^months before. 
Their troops were far away from their Russian allies, and ex- 
posed to a sudden attack fiom a more powerful foe. Nap 
with 170,000 Fiench and Rhenish Confederation troop 
about to cut the communications of the 128,000 Prussian*] 
Saxons, when Brunswick evaded Mack's fate by a retreat dc 
the Saale J valley. The campaign was decided by two grj 
battles fought simultaneously at Jena and Auerstadt (Oct 
At Jena 50,000 Prussians under Prmce Hohenlohe . faciei 
double their number of French, who, guided Saxon 

clergyman, had secietly made. their way up a height dfoimnatmg 
the Prussian position. Hopelessly outnumbered and out£* 
manoeuvred, Hoherilohe’s troops were broken after a brave 
resistance. This was a disaster. Near Auerstadt there was 
disaster and disgrace; for there Biunswick’s greatly supeiior 
force failed to cut their way through Davoust’s 30,000 French 
*rho several times repulsed the main Prussian and Saxon army. 
Brunswick was mortally t wounded The Prussian charges 
X?ere made piecemeal against strong positions obstinately 
bald; 18,000 men of their reserves never joined in the fight; 
#nd, finally outflanked, the main Prussian army retreated, to 
^ join the wreck of Hohenlohe’s forces. Relentlessly chased 
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by Murat’s squadrons, Hohenkihe surrendered near Stettin, 
and the gallant Bhicher was overpowered at Liibeck. Fortress ^ 
after fortress tamely capitulated to the French. Never in 
modem times was there so complete a collapse of a great . 
military Power, A fortnight after Jena, Napoleon made his 
triumphal entry into Berlin, most of the Prussian 1 Guard of 
Nobles * marching as prisoners past the French Embassy, on "* 
th«KSteps of which they had ostentatiously sharpened , their 
„ Swords two months before ! 

have already seen that Napoleon had determined to 
Strike a mortal blow at England in Germany. “England is 
everywhere ” (he remarked to Bourrienne) “and the struggle 
is between her and me. The whole of Europe will be ottr ' 
instruments, sometimes serving one, sometimes the other.” 
However exaggerated his estimate of England’s power to 
} build up’ Coalitions, he now had the means*of excluding her 
from nearly all the Continent; and on Nov. 21, 1806, appeared 
his Berlin Decree This declared the British Isles in a state 
of^ockade, enjoined the seizure of all English subjects, goods 
&li<i letters m any land held by French or allied troops, and 
fexcluded ftcto jthe ports of France and her allies all ships 
coimn"gi#(i^|^eat Britain or her colonies. Half of the con- 
NPi M-t) fkgpods were to serve as indemnity to French 
or allied' for their losses in the maritime war. 

The BrISsh Government took up the gauntlet Two 
months later appeared the first of our Orders in Council, which, 
“in order to retort upon our foes the evils of their own in- 
justice,” forbade neutral ships, under pain of seizure, to 
trade between ports from which British vessels and merchan- 
dise were excluded. To Napoleon’s empty threat of block- 
ading the British Isles, the English Ministry replied by measures 
which soon excluded colonial produce from the Napoleonic 
States. 

Napoleon’s decrees, as applied to French and allied lands, 

1 j * < i & 
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formed the Continental System, which aimed at compelling 
England to surrender, by ajt*ing*ofF-her commerce* Our waf 
with France thus became more and more a gigantic mercantile 
struggle which soon embraced the whole world* 'To Napd-" 
Icon’s Continental System we retorted by a blockade cf the 
Continent; and om policy became mote and more commercial, 
leading to expeditions against French, Dutch, and Spanish 
colonies, and the oc«. upatioi^gf vantage posts such as Sicily, 
Heligoland, &c., whence our goods could be smuggled into 
the Napo’eomc States, Except for trifling subsidies to our 
few allies, and our.paiticlpalion in the Peninsular War, the 
\ struggle between France and England was, up to 1814, one of 
| Land-Power against Sea Power. 

Every extersion of Napoleon’s dominion on land widened 
the application of Ins commercial policy, until by 1808 it em- 
braced all the Continental States except Turkey and Sweden, 
We must now consider fitst the events which enabled Napoleon 
to impose this system on Russia, and, latei on, how it involved 
him m his Spanish policy, in the Russian expedition, and the 
Wars of Liberation of 1813. 

The Czar’s troops had no more share in tfefjdisasters of 
Jena- Auers tadt than m Mack’s catasti ophe at UlSpf in # ihe* pre- 
vious autumn. In both cases they were .raan^i^*’ march 
behind their too venturesome allies, of 

the Prussian military system and the surrender" of the Oder 
fortresses to the French, Frederick William and his gallant 
queen still hoped to retain all their Prussian and Polish lands 
east of the Vistula, which then formed quite one-fourth of their 
, possessions. At fust Napoleon’s troops gained some decisive 
Successes over the Russian* troops in Poland , and the news of 
& rising in Warsaw led to the defection of the Polish troops 
from the Prussian colours, leaving only 13,000 for field-service* 
But the campaign entered on a new phase with the desperate 
and successful resistance of the Russians an& Prussians at 
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Eyku (FebVg, 1807). j< Mat a massacre, and without result I* 
was Ney's description of the square league of carnage.- Re- 
duced for a time almost to inactivity, Napoleon vainly tried to 
detach Frederick William from the Russian alliance. The, 
. Prusso-Russian compact was strengthened by a treaty of 
"me and defensive alliance at Bartenstein (April), which 
' England and Sweden soon Joined, and to which Austria was 
urged to adhere ; but that #j$brtunate Power, courted also by 
i Trance, could not be induced to move; and the English 
Jlfimstry' — on Prussia’s renunciation of Hanover to George III 
— sent money and arms, only when it was too late, The 
. ^neglect of the English Government to send sufficient money, 
or to despatch at once* an army to Stralsund for the help 
of the haid-pressed Swedish forces, was Alexander's chief 
excuse for the change of front which soon astonished the 
world. 

The campaign was ended by a fatal blunder of the Russian 
General Bennigsen. In order to save Konigsberg from the 
French, who were inarching northwards nearly parallel with his 
army, he ciossed the R. Alle at Friedland, believing that only 
LaflnesSj&t vision of 10,000 men would resist his advance; 
Nap tikpR probably expecting this step, had a large force ngefc 
at daring charge of Marshal Ney drove the Russhm^ 

back ojPthe budges of Friedland, which were broken by the 
fire of the French cannons ; and, swinging round his left wing, 
Napoleon captured or drove into the river nearly all the 
Russian centre and right (June 14). The loss of nearly 
25,000 men killed, wounded, or prisoners, and 80 cannons 
decided Alexander to ask for a t^ce. Both in its military' and 
polidrol aspects, Friedland corresponds to Austerlitz. Before 
both battles Napoleon -tould have been overpowered by 
prompt and united action of all the States threatened by his 
domination; but their mutual jealousies, the tardy action of 
their Governments, and the culpable rashness of the Russian 
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commanders, gave the victory to the one Power, whose diplo- ; 

matic and military iactij> were, unerimg^ v J , 1 

Disgusted at the continued neutrality of Austria and at the 
dilatoriness of England, which sent arms only to be captured by 
the French at Komgsbetg. the Czai now met his great foe at 
Tilsit with the words* — “I hate the English as -much as yon v 
do.* “In that case’’-- -replied Napoleon — “peace is made.* 
Yielding to the charm of the |jf£nch Emperor’s conversation, 
and captivated by the piospect of sharing as an equal in his 
Continental ih m.naoom Alexander gladly accepted a p^a 4 e 
which promt a A gnir^ of *erntory at the expense of Turkey. It 
is ts i>c* that N 'pole on had recently encouraged the Sultan to 
declare war on Russia and had helped him to v ithstand the 
mei , cl ' of an English fleet at the Dardanelles , but the depo- 
sition t* r this Sultan by a palace revolution (Ma\, 1807) helped 
Nujjole on to the excuse that Ins friendship had been merely 
personal and did n it extend to his suer cssor. Never did tidings 
come more opportunely, and nevei hue ‘Ley been moie 
astutav u‘f»d “It is a de< tee of Pi evidence M -exclaimed 
Napdccn to die Cz*u - “ which tOK me that the Turkish 
Empire cun no longei esist.” Da u , led by the picr.pedt of the 
lion’s share in an appioa hing paiipion of luikcy, Alexander 
abandoned *s ouixotic his earlier schemes for die h bj&jffton of 
Europe, and fell buck on Russia’s traditional policy, the south- 
ward march towards Constantinople. Stub was the policy 
underlying the Tieatics of Tilsit On his side of the buigam, 
Napoleon was to extend his influence at the expense of 
Prussia, by cutting her off from western Germans , and by forming 
her Polish provinces into a State dependent on France, called 
tfae^Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, Sure of the alkmre 01 Saxony 
~4ftienceforth to be a kingdom — Napoleon would thus control 
a line of States fiom the Rhine to the Niemen, save for the 
&&now nfcck of Lower Silesia. On her seabord Prussia was to 
fee crippled by Danzig becoming a 'tree town,’ under a 
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Flinch commander. In fact, the fourth clause of the Treaty 
affirmed that only out of consideration for the Czar, <fidL 
Napoleon restore to the King of Prussia any of his States. It* 
was in vain that the lovely Queen Louisa came twice to beg 
that at least Napoleon would give her Magdeburg. "After 
some empty compliments, he bade Talleyrand get the treaties 
signed as soon as possible. 

Treaties of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) may he thus sum- 
marised : — Prussia lost nearly all the lands gained in the three 
partitions of Poland. These territories, except the district at 
Bialystok, were to form the Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the 
sovereignty of the .King of Saxony. A military road across 
Lower Silesia wa^fc keep open the communications between 
Saxony and the Duchy, while complete freedom of navigation 
on the Vistula served to connect Warsaw with the new 4 free 
town ■’ of Danzig. Prussia also surrendered all her lands west 
of the Kibe, phrts going to swell Murat's Duchy of Berg, other 
territories, with Hesse-Cassel, forming the new kingdom of * 
Westphalia for Napoleon’s brother Jerome; while his brother 
Louis received fropa Prussia East Frisia as an addition to 
Holland. France gained three fortresses and one district on 
the bank of the Rhine, and the fortress of Erfurt as a , 
stronghold in the midst of the Confederation of the Rhine. * 
Hanover, B^ireutlCand a few other German States were also 
to be fccupied 1 provisionally ' by the French. r The Czar 
reluctantly^ deceived (on Napoleon’s insistence) the frontier 
distnc^&f Bfalystok from the hapless Prussian monarch whose 
lands he had two months before solemnly promised to defend. 
The Russian troops Were to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, 
but these provinces were not to be re-occupied by Turkish 
troops until the conclusion of peace between Russia* and 
Turkey under the mediation of France. Similarly, Napoleon 
accepted the mediation of the Czar to bring about peace 
between France and England, if the latter accepted it within •* 
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month. Russia also recognised the Napoleonic Stated in 
Germany and Italy. . r % 

In a separate and secret Treaty of Alliance of the aame date 
{the full details of which have only quite recently become 
known), the Czar agreed to join Napoleon against England, if 
she did not bcfoie Nov. i, 1807, abate her maritime claims, 
and consent to restore the conquests made since 1805 to 
France and her allies. If England did not by Dec. x assent to 
these terms, the two Emperors would “summon the three 
Courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to close their 
ports to the English, and declare war on England That one 
of the three Courts which refuses shall be treated as an 
enemy ; and m the case of Sweden refusing, Denmark shall be 
compelled to declare war on herd* Similar compulsion was to 
be used to compel Austna to join the Continental System. If, 1 " 
however, England agreed to the French terms, she was *to 
receive Hanover as compensation for the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch colonies restored by her. Smnkuly, if Turkey refused 
the French mediation 01 the Russian terms, then UW Emperors 
would make war on her “to withdraw fiom the- .burdensome 
yoke of the Turks all the provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe, the city of Constantinople and the province of 
Roumclia only excepted.*’ Other secret articles provided for 
the cession to die Ficnch of the Cattaro district of Dalmatia 
as also of the Toman I h % both of which had been occupied 
by Russian troops ; also that if, at the futurd^peace with 
, England, Hanover should be added to Jeroii|e , s < iOlfgd , om of 
1 Westphalia, Prubsia should then recovei some of h^E lands 
west of the Elbe with about 400,000 inhabitants. 

The Treaty with Prussia to a similar effect was signed two 
days later, Napoleon* declaiing that his words to Queen 
* Eouisa were merely “amiable words which bound him to 
nothing,” and that but for the intercession of the Czar, the 
k whole of Prussia would have been given to Jerome Bonaparte* 
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Talleyrand inwardly revolted at u the bar^rity with which 
Nc»oleon treated Prussia at Tilsit w ; but wdt^was to follow . t 
v 3 Jv Convention of Konigsberg provided that the lands left 
to Prussia should be evacuated by FrendStroops only in pro- 
’portion as the war indemnity (as y^pot specified), or securities 
to its amount, should be forthcoming ; and Prussian taxes were 
to be set apart for the satisfaction of French claims. Much 
of Napoleon's popularity in France vras due to his policy that 
“ war must support war,” whereby France gained the„ glory of 
victory without any exceptional financial burdens. Prussia 
was now to support the Grand Army 3 and the financial 
exacfcpis were so prolonged that B< rhn was not completely 
freed from the French till the War of Liberation in 1813. As if 
the loss of half her subjects and all her foreign commerce, the 
incubus of a huge debt and a rapacious army of occupation, 
had not .sufficiently humbled Piussia, she was ordeied a year 
later to limit hei at my to 42,000 men. 

Never has the European system sustained such a shock as 
at Tilsit The Czar, who at Bartenstein had solemnly pledged 
his word to preserve the “natural equilibrium” of Europe, now 
at Tilsit made a piofitable alliance with its destroyer, and 
Russian policy reverted to the aims of PeteT the Great and 
Catherine,— conquests over Sweden and Turkey. Finland and 
the Danubian Provides were to be the ultimate prizes gained 
by alhan^^witH^rance; while Alexander joined hands with 
Napoleoh^whold down the centre of Europe. Nay more 1 The 
Land P6w£r was to form an irresistible league for the rt%of 
the Sea J|p;wer/ Gur sole remaining ally, Sweden, could not 
resist tbe onset of 40,000 French who, marching into her pro- 
vmcef^Jjfcomerania, compelled t^e surrender of Straisund 
( A ug.\ ^Russia and Prussia not only excluded English com- 
mcrce, JpMb'Ihe former Pow^r joined Napoleon in trying to 
force^&p^xte a ruinous 

Wa^’fb«sJ£nglish rejecting the media- 
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tion projected Ijy ultimately proposed by the 

Austrian Emperbf? *‘* 1 $ theirfst pljifce, it must be re^aembered 
' that alone of all allies, j^gtantf had’ suffered no disasters, 
but had made considerable conquests. Nearly all French, 
Dutch, and Spanish colonies had fallen, lifcrfy to fell, 

into our hands. Our position in Indiu ms securer than ever 
fyefore. NapolQffo’s Berlin decree had^f&fcs yet only served to 
?|kinbit his impotence at sea; for while his blockade of thj£ 
\|fritish Isles remained a mere threat, our blockade of the 
Napoleonic States was so far effective that/* the neutral' com- 
merce of the world was passing into our hands. ^hgre was 
therefore no urgent reason for hjakmg peace, SfecWafe the 
British Government knew from the terms of the (published) 
Treaty of Tilsit with what seventy Napoleon pressed on a 
vanquished foe; and it fuither lud heard that a secret treaty 
had been signed between Napoleon mnd Alexander. Wh^ 
therefore, the Czar proposed to offer his mediation betw^n 
England and France, the Bi itish Government requested (Aug*’ 


29) to be mfonned what were “the just and equitable prin- 
ciples on which France intended to negotiate,” as 
weie the terms of the secret Treaty of Tilsit No answer-^|||^> 
but our Government had some knowledge^ ~F otich£s 
hint that Talleyrand was the informer — of the policy s&dw&y 


ai ranged at Tilsit to compel Denmark, Sweden and i 
to join the continental league against England; &n$|g 
mark would be oc( upied by the French troops 
borders of Holstcm. Canning, English Secretary rot' 
Affairs in the new Portland Ministry ,^at once decidga 
by Napoleon what he has so long been doing byAnl 
great fleet under Admiral Gambler sailed for the 
tp be joined by a British forc€^|lr£ady sent to aidlm 
in Pomerania. Prin<^ 4 | 
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4 deposit/ partly for our own prot&ripri,- partly to remove the 
reason for French demands of an alliance with Denmark. Not 
eveti the display of a&rimposing force of more than 80 British 
ships overcome the indignation of the Danish Prince at 
this high-handed policy. The British land-forces under Lord 
Cathcart accordingly disembarked near Copenhagen ; and after 
the investment of its walls, a last offer was made of receh|&| 
the Danish fleet in deposit. On its rejection the workoKf 
the city were* bombarded for the greater part of four days^Mp 
(Sept 5) it agreed to surrender the fleet unconditionallyflK 
weeks' armistice were allowed to equip the 16 ships of thejjkie, 
13 frigates and 30 smaller vessels, which formed the sole prize 
of this expedition. The archives of our Foreign Office show 
that Canning desired far more, viz. an Anglo-Scandinaviifc 
league which might preseive the North of Europe from Napo- 
leon’s grasp. But the^Oanish Prince refused all overtures for 
ah alliance which would have drawn on him the armies of 
hjj^poleon, while a French alliance promised a share in the 
spoils of the Swedish monarchy. The result of the Copen- 
hagen expedition was, in some ways, disastrous for Great 
Britain. Denmaik became the most trusty of all Napoleon’s 
allies; and the Czar, casting aside his first scruples, soon 
declared war oh England (Nov. 7, 1807). Our ally Sweden, 
menaced by the Danes on the side of Norway (then under the 
Dani^fa^ga), and threatened with the loss of Finland by an 
^nv^ph Russians, maintained the unequal struggle for 
tW r after the deposition of her quixotic monarch 
by nftcle, who succeeded as Charles XIII, 
she cqdpd ^p niand and the Aland Isles to Russia (Sept. 1809) 
and later agreed t# exglade all British goods. 

At^^^pposite the results of the secret 

pompa^lHl^een der were seen far mori 

nduct at Copenhagen, 
cle, thus addressed 
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the Portuguese ambassador ; “I will no longer tolerate an 
English ambassador in Europe, I will declare war against 
any Power that receives one, after two months from this time* 
...The English no longer respect neutrals at sea. jpjwill na 
longer recognise neutrals on the land.” The Court of Lisboa, 
gammoned to close its ports to us and sense English goods, 
to confiscate the property of a Power so closely aliiegl^ 
century past; but even before the refusal of thePortti*' 
Regent had reached Napoleon, the latter had signed 
his Spanish allies the secret treaty of Fontainebleau (Oct. 
1807) for the partition of Portugal and its colonies between 
France and Spam. In pursuance of this scheme, French 
troops under Junot marched through Spain to overthrow the 
rule of the House of Braganza. The Portuguese Regent, un- 
able to offer any lesistance, set sail (Nov. 3o^from Lisbon for 
Brazil, thus fulfilling a boast in the Pans Momttur — “ The fall 
ot the House of Braganza will be a new proof how inevitabfl 
is the min of all who attach themselves to the English. 

Rendered desperate by these extensions of Napoleon’s 
system to all Europe — for after Austria joined the Contij$|*taT 
System, Oct 1807, only Sweden and Turkey remained fri^^Ly 
to us, or neutral — the British Ministry issued its seconckjRCpis 
| of Orders m Council (Nov. 1807). These d$ftlared that/Jvfe^ 

1 neutral ship trading between ports, from which our yAssel^wdtb^ 
excluded, was ** good prize of war n ; but neutral^jflfe^m^dmd * 
to avail themselves of facilities for discharging t^^Pgoods in 
British harbours, such merchandise being bon d*^a^ under ^ 
certain conditions re-exported. f $ r . . ( ** 

Annoyed at these efforts to attract neutrals to 
Napoleon retorted by his*- M ilan Hecrees (Nov. and 
that all neutral ships submitting^ the British marj 
were thereby denationalised, «jd becate^ good 
.prize. Between belliger^tejM^fc^^^Aed, neutd 
was almost as the di| 
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general embargo on Eu$6pean vessels. Cut off from -di^ct 
trade with the* Continent and the United States, our posiiKwi? 
seemed gloomy indeed Our policy had apparently resulted* , 
in a victpry for Napoleon all along the line. The help to our 
allies had always been sent too late; while our high-handed 
actions against Spain and Denmark had driven these Powers 
into his arms. Our great enemy, on the other hand, d$dL 
shown all the qualities which ensure success in diploma* 
war. The baitjjf Hanover adroitly used to secure P] 
neutrality until her allies were crushed, specious gener 
the Czar after Austerlitz and Friedland, crushing terms to 
Austria and Prussia when isolated and helpless, the skilft# r 
div ersion of Alexander’s ambition from the West towards the % 
East— these main features of the Napoleonic policy secured as 
brilliant a success in state-oaft as his swift and hitherto un- 
erring strategy had won on the field. “ An union which the 
world never before saw, of irresistible force with the most con- 
summate art (wrote Mr A. Baring, M.P., in Feb. 180 8), is 
itapjoyed to rear his gigantic fabric; while the total lack of 
energy and genius on the other side appears to exhibit the 
Siiid of Providence in this extraordinary revolution/’ 

eery brilliant military and diplomatic triumph of NapOleon # 
ojfcrked by the increase of' his power in France itself, 
and Campo Formio had raised him tar above all French 
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arengo and Lun£ville consolidated his power as 
The Peace of Amiens gained him the Con- 
e with almost unbounded power. The Over- 
Third Coalition now enabled him to suppress the 
it body in France which occasionally ventured to 
ticise his acts. The Tribunate, designed by Sii£y&$ 
cising organ of the body politic, had been already 
e of«jt$ powers, and divided into sections which 
tly (see^kj^du^hie Emperor now announced 
abou ^®j^ata^ect French institu- 
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jlons?:. the Tribunate had preserved, something of “the dis- 
quieted and democratic spirit which had long agitated 
France. 51 This reason sufficed for its total suppression ' (Aug* 
1807) and the transference of its few remaining functions to 
the submissive Corps Legislahf. Commissioners in this 
body now to draw up drafts for laws ; but in reality most 
laws emanated ftom Napoleon or his obsequious Ministers, the 
t|un disguise of calling them Sena t us Consutta being often 
disused with. 

Never, perhaps, have all the activities of government been 
so concentrated m one all-absorbing personality. Amidst the 
dearth of redly able men in the later years of the French 
Revolution, Napoleon’s genius had shone forth with dazzling 
splendour; and the contrast was even more marked when he 
measured his strength with the rukts, diplomatists, and generals 
of Faicpe Nothing, indeed, is more surprising in his career 
tluoi the swift expansion of hio faculties and ambition along 
with extended power. After his most brilliant successes his 
behaviour ever denoted that he had done nothing as yet 
Keen foresight ?n developing the resources of democratic 
bratee and diverting them into the path of military glory, 


Miicch.avelhan shill in dividing his toes and attacking them 
when beveled and disheartened, political tact in weldj$|J 
shattered figments ot old Europe into his Oigm ^sys&ftei tSr* 
States- -lbc c -». were powers which paralysed or 
Mack, a K mgwitz, or an Alexander. Add tl^S*the fe^r 
caused by his terrifying personality, his invincible ^ength. of 
mmd and body, hu long and furious rides which - «- out. 


all his suite, his marhme-hke power of endurance liy 
conferences which left his Ministers prostrate with faugue,s|iiL v 
correspondence, ofron ranging far into the night, on 
froffi the conduct of a campaign to the rupait of a roAd 
chit-chat of the royalist salons in the Faubourg St • 

and the almost superstitious awe which -• 



tht &H 


' <$&h$ues and men of action alike, may perhaps be 
u The gigantic (wrote one of his Councillors of State^SSpei^ 
into out very habits of thought" - J( ' „ v 

But the student who has realised the social 
weakness of the old European system, will find 
natural even in the extraordinary career of the yotn^HPcs 
who now swayed the destinies of the Continent JJJpfese 
in words remarkable for their candour and perspkacS^ 
revealed the causes of his success — “ Nothing has t>e^4iH|Qr * 
than my elevation. It was owing to the peculiarity of the ' 
times.... I "have always marched with the opinion of ‘great, 


masses and with events." 





CHAPTER IX. 


The Nationalist Reaction. 


"At first the great man had enlisted his high intelligence and powerful 
pill in the service of the general sentiments and desires. He now seeks to 
employ the public force in the service of his individual ideas and desires* 
He attempts things which he alone wishes or understands. Hence general 
disquietude and uneasiness.” — Guizot. 


^ The latter part of 1807 may be regarded in many respect# 
as the zenith of Napoleon's career. In ten months he had 
humbled Prussia to the dust His will reigned supreme from 
Lisbon to Warsaw, from Copenhagen to Naples. There was 
as )j£t no discord m his relations with the Czar. Sweden was 
struggling hopelessly against her foes; and England seemed to 


be slowly succumbing to the commercial strangulation* of 5 the 
Continental System. Everywhere he had encountered 1$ balf* 
hearted or llborganised resistance from armies and 
meats weakened by mutual jealousies or by 
Support from the nations which they claimed to re$ 
after 1807 the struggle enters on a new pfiase. ■; 
distance to Napoleon slowly deepens, as defeated rulers 

begin to enlist on* their side the forces which Fr^n 
hidito triumphantly wielded. 

The State which suffered the most disastrous oversow ’ 
ymp the first to profit by the lessons pf adversity. Twq,*i " 

Oiler the loss of half his dominions at Tilsit, Fredel^l , 1 
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III entrusted the regeneration of Prussia to fhat 
determined reforms, Baron votn Stein. This great man, wh 
influence on Prussia is comparable to that df Napoleon 
Pr&nce, was by birth an Imperial Knight of the Old 
Roman Empire] but, attracted by the reforming zeal 0fT 
rick the Great, he had in 1780 entered the Prussian « 
with the ultimate hope of furthering the unification of 
In 'all his early organising work, — whether road-making, dmaiK| 
sation of the R. Ruhr, or the incorporation of Miinster 
Prussian dominions — there appeared a passion for thoroughnfA^ 
and for vigorous government m the interests of the people. Aft^ 
earnest student of Turgot and Adam Smith, he strove to can^F ; 
out in Cloves and Munster what the great French reformer had^f 
planned for the Limousin; for he saw clearly the defects in the^; 
social and political life of Germany. Arthur Young's descrip-^ 
lion of the solitudes around the mansion of a French seigneur ; 
is not more vigorous than Stein’s comment on the results Of, 
feudalism in N. Germany: — “The abode of the Mecklenburg, 
noble, who, instead of helping his peasants, hunts them, #eem# 
to me like the lair of some beast of prey which devastates all- 
around and encircles itself with the stillness of the grave/* 
Equally spirited, after he entered the Finance Ministry 
Berlin, was his protest against the Cabal, or secret irrespon- 
sible Cabinet, which intervened so disastrously between the 
his Ministers; and in Jan. 1807 Frederick 
l* him as a “ scornful^ obstinate and disobedient " 
But after Tilsit, all was changed. The Prussia of 
brick the Great had utterly collapsed. The unhappy land 
l udder the heel of a conqueror whose exactions had no limit : 

' Except Jthe inability of his victim "to pay any more. Indeed, 
nothing but fear of arousing the Czar’s jealousy kept Napoleon 
from annexing the whole land, which iris army continued to 
i^9tt£Upy. crisis so desperate a complete bleak with the 
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office with almost unlimited power*; and he as frankly accepted 
{Oct, 4, 1807) the Herculean task of reforming the social and 
political systems of Prussia by royal decrees. His successful 
inauguration of this policy not only saved Prussia from the 
social convulsions which followed the fall of feudalism in 
France, but indissolubly connected the fortunes of the Hohen- 
zoltem House with the cause of social equality. Alone of the 
old reigning families it found the great man, (t the demi-god, 
who,’* according to Rousseau, “was fit to give new laws to 
men.” Whereas the failure of Louis XVI and his Ministers 
to overcome the resistance of the Parlements had sealed the 
doom of the Bourbons, the legislation of Stem and Hardenberg 
Secured the continuity of monarchy in Central Europe. The 
contrast is reflected m the national characteristics of to-day/ 
While Paris represents the cause of militant democracy, Berlin^ 
is as distinctly the symbol of an enlightened and vigorous I 
personal rule. 

If the French, after nine years of revolution, had needed a 
mastu mind to consolidate its results, how much more neces- 
sary was “reform from above 0 in Prussia, where the people at 
Targe hac^ no share in public life? Stem’s predecessors, Har- 
^denberg and others, had recommended that the nobles should 
surrender their exclusive rights and their immunities from tax- 
ation, also that the serfs must be freed in Prussia Proper. Five 
days after Stem received his great powers, t he Edict (Oct 9, 
1807) for the em ancipation of the s erfs throughout the ;Wl$ple , 
Prussian monarchy appeared at Memel. It was to take Effect 
. feom Martinmas, 1810. The same edict swept away the ancient 
restrictions on the possession of land, whereby only ‘noble land* 
be owned by nobles, 6 nly land belonging to towns could 
|Jac ljpd by men of the citizen class, and only ‘peasant land* 

; by peasants. Henceforth there was to be free trade in land, 


while nobles might follow ‘ citizen occupations f ; the sharp line* 
marking pff the callings of the citizen fromThose of 
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were also obliterated. Precautions ware, however, tate ,W 
prevent unlimited competition for land leading to the extittetiof 
of the peasant proprietors and land-holders who had formed, 
and were still to form, the backbone of the Prussian atfny* ^ 

The edict of emancipation was an almost despairing effort 4 
of the Prussian monarchy to retrieve the fortunes of its Over*;^ 
burdened States by allowing for the first time fr^e 
faculties and callings. The watchword of the revolut&MJ^S& ’ 
carrtlre ouverte aux talents” was now proclaimed in Prussia* 
yet with a characteristic difference in the method of enunciation* 
Quietly and from the remotest corner of Prussia came the royal 
edict which reformed the basis of her society almost as completely 
as the spasmodic decrees of Aug, 4, 1 789, had revolutionised the 
life of France. ^Another contrast must also be noticed, , 

that in the Prussian edict the methods of confiscation were*, 
avoided, — except in the extinction of the status of serfdom or j 
villainage. The foimer serfs were declared to be still “subject 
to all the obligations which bind them as free persons by virtue - 
of the possession of an estate or by a special contract”; and it 
| was not till Ilardenberg’s agrarian law of 1811 that the 
peasants became freeholders of two-thirds of their., 
ceding one third to their former lords in lieu of" 
services which then were abolished. The two Prussian edicts, 
therefore, by transforming the serf into the peasant proprietor, 
quietly effected no less a change tha$ that of the French copy- 
holder into the freeholder brought about partly by the decrees 
of the Constituent Assembly and paitly by force. About the 
sam^time serfdom was abolished in Swedish jPomertdht{a, f tt|fc 
Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, and the States forming the Goa- 4 
federation of the Rlune. 

These new rights were to be closely associated with a vast 
extension of the- sphere of civic duties, especially In connection" 
with national defence* In the Prussian army the officers and 
the rank and file had been drawn almost exclusively from the 
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two extremes of society, nibbles tod serfs respectively. Tliat 
system had achieved wonders when worked by Frederick the 
Great against armies similarly composed; but even at Vahny 
it was seen that the Prussian army was a lifeless mechanism, 
and at the shock of Jena it collapsed helplessly before Napo- 
leon’s forces. If enfeebled Prussia was now to renew heir 
strength, she must evidently have recourse to that system of 
universal conscription by which France had vanquished the 
Second and Third Coalitions. Frederick William himself urged 
on a great scheme of army reform ; and the military commis- 
sion suggested that whereas the army “had been hated and in 
some degree despised by the other classes, it ought to be the 
union of all the moral and physical energies 6f the nation.” 
As the citizen class was now to be called to ^rms, there must 
be an end of the degrading punishments so prejudicial to the 
spirit of the men, though it had been often necessary in the past 
when foreign adventurers formed no small portion of the army. 
Further, as Prussia was overwhelmed by the increasing French 


demands for a war indemnity, and could not keep up a large 
force onactive service, the famous organiser Scharnhorst pro- 
to drill men, and, after service in the standing 
them into a provincial militia, “ an internal sup- 
police.” This unambitious project would save the 


Prussian exchequer and perhaps allay Napoleon’s jealous sus- 
picions. In Sept. 1808, howevei, came a demand from Paris 


that the Prussian army should not exceed 42,000 men. dom- 
phance was inevitable. Thus the conditions of the time almost 


compelled Scharnhorst, Gneigenau and other army reformers 
| to form a secret reserve which in three years gave Prussia 
^go*2po trained troops; bxxl it was not till 1813 that the 
f 4 to<Srehr and Landsturm were actually formed as second and 
? thhf# lines of reserve. In the meantime officers received a 


' JBWmod skilful training, arms and uniforms were adapted to 
swifter movements required in the Napoleonic wars, and 







ow cannon were cast for 
free from the French army of** Occupation. 

We saw that in the early days of the French , t T 
System the terras citizen and National Guard were atao*& 
extensile, though the municipalities had to surrender 
their liberties to the central government after Nov* 

While a similar travesty of local sel&governfn^ftt was 
extended by the French in the Confederation of the 
desire was expressed by a few Prussian towns for some 
self-government as had flourished in the mediaeval F*ee 
of Germany. Accordingly, with the help of his eoi 
the entire approval of the king, Stein promulgated hiri 
i Municipal Reform of Nov. 19, 1808, which freed 
'towns from their irksome control by the central government 
or the lord of the manor, and from government by 
officers. All towns, even those subject to manorial loids* 
placed in the same relation to the State and were divided or$y 
according to population into great towns (those above 
middle towns (above 3500) and small towns (above 800 souls). 
The old distinctions between ‘great’ and ‘small’ 
ceased, and all Prussian civilians who owned land 
or followed town occupations were henceforth 
conduct to enjoy the rights and fulfil the duties of 
all others were merely ‘residents/ who must pay rates but 
were without the franchise. The citizens were to elect an 
executive magistrate and a representative council, exercising a 
general supervision of all town affairs: only those councillors and 
other officials were to be paid who gave their whole time to 
public duties; and nearly all citizens were wheii elected bound ^ 
to serve even in unpaid offices, **The frequent appeals ioct 
spirit, and the use of German terms (e.g. ‘Gemeinde* 
of ‘Commune’), mark, the desire of the Government t 
local patriotism as the first approach to a fixture 
patriotism. The success of the measure m&y & seenia 
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supfethuman efforts made by all parts of Prussia in 1^13 j while 
the ’practical nature of its de$ilris shown by its continuing 
unchanged down to 1831— a striking contrast to the hasty and 
unfortunate French scheme of 1789 — *90. 

Stein unquestionably designed this measure as a stepping* 
stone towards a national Parliament; but he barely had time 
before his resignation to draft a measure (which, in a modified 
form, became law in Dec. 1808) for unifying and strengthening 
the cumbrous administration of the State. In Prussia the 
responsible Ministers had formed no collective Cabinet but 1 
had consulted individually with the king, whose decisions were 
often warped by the secret advice of irresponsible c cabinet 
secretaries' forming a sort of ‘ cabal/ Another cause of vreak-^ 
ness and confusion was the local division of the departments 
of government, viz. that according to the separate and very 
diverse States or provinces of the monarchy. Indeed, nothing 
but Fredenck the Great’s genius and energy could have im~ 
parted clearness and energy to this ‘cross division’ — to use a 
logical term — of powers and functions called the Prussian 
Government. To put an end to this confusion, a Ministry 
comprising only the responsible Ministers, was now - 
to forSythe supreme legislative and executive Council presided 
over by the kmg or one of the Ministers The local division of 
ministerial functions was abolished. The provinces were sub- 
divided for administrative purposes into districts (Bezirke ) ; 
and judicial tribunals weie completely separated from the old 
governmental Chambers. 

Stein was also able to abolish various trade monopolies of 
the old gilds, along with the exclusive rights of erecting mills 

East Prussia. In fine, hi^thuteen months of office effected 
#$U-i|igh as much for Prussia as the Constituent Assembly had 
"done^for France, that is, it transformed an almost mediaeval 
speia! and political structure into a modern State. The parallel 
would have been still more complete if he had been able to,. 
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i|or fee x^aiotsr. That he had prepared the 
innovation was clear by the king’s ready assenj; to fee eo^v^ 
cation of the Provisional Parliaments which metin r&f 
agal^ m 1812--1815; but this was to be the jvork ^JSp 
scarcely less able successor, Hardenberg. The reforms 
promulgated by Stein had aroused a storm of opposition fiofe 
fee Prussian nobles and from what was known as the jVencfc, 
patty at Berlin , but the immediate cause of his disnus^l^^fe 
the seizure by the French (Aug. 1808) of an indiscreet 
in which the patriot Minister described fee rapid growth 
exasperation against Napoleon, the sensation caused by v ^0 
Spanish rising, and the imminence of a Franco-Aujtriari'ij^ ^ 
This discovery gave Napoleon a pretext for pressing heavier 
terms on Prussia (Sept. 1808) and led to Stein’s resignation of' 
office* After the French had occupied Madrid the Empetfe^ 
launched a decree of proscription against Stem (Dec. i8e#$r 
who fled for his life to Austria. ' ’ , ^ 

^A change m laws and institutions writes itself but tar felgrin | 
the national life, unless the nation itself has beeif quickeniifco! 
a new and vitalising receptivity. If the work of the leg88aton 
ds to yield plenteous fruit, the impulses which come from feel 
poet and the thinker, or which spring unconsciously from tin 
people itself must first have played their part The enthusiast^ 
for Rousseau’s teachings and the Rights of Man had amused! 
through Central Europe a wide-spread desire for some connec- 
tion with democratic France; but the invasions of the revolu- 


tionary and Napoleonic armies began to dispel the dreams ev$u 
of German Jacobins. Instead of forming a federation titttm 
States, Germany was becoming the parade-ground andyteou^ 
missanat department of French armies, and groaned under fee 
ever-increasing pressure of the Continental System Tie moat , 
^blejpatic ,wes, moved bf fee 
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$0 jbink more lrin$yof the cumBrifes old empire; while am 
aretW: nature like "that of the historian and poet ^mdt revolted 
at the sight of “the old German splendour overthrown wd, 
trodden underfoot by these insolent French*... When Austria 
and Prussia had fallen, then first T; began to love Germany 
truly, a net to hate the foreigner with an utter hatred.” Scjhjller’s 
last drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), describing the rising of 
the Swiss mountaineers against Hapsburg usurpations, seems 
designed to unite Germans by the claims of broth erhood/pa* 
tnotism and love of freedom to repel ail French aggressions 
cm the Fatherland. Unfortunately, the greatest of German 
poets, Goethe, after his Hermann und Dorothea (1797), re- 
mained deaf to the new patriotic movement and belittled 
himseit by accepting from Napoleon the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour (Oct. 1808). But a school of young patriotic poe ts 
was rising, which shook off the indifference of the 18th century 
poets to the claims of country, and soon gave forth many a 
patriotic song to inspire their brethren on the battle-field. 

The new spirit of the age invaded the domains of philo- 
sophy and education. The fust man on the Continent to utter 
a public piotest against the Napoleonic domination was the 
great thinker Fichte, who up to 1805 had professed complete 
indifference about the rise and fall oi States; but in the days of 
Prussia’s humiliation, patriotism dethroned his cosmopolitan 
philosophy, and m the early part of 1808 inspired those glow- 
ing appeals to national sentiment, the Addresses to the Ger- 
man Nation . iAs Germany had perished owing to the selfish- 
ness of its members, so now it could be restored only by a new 
ideal, the self-surrender of the individual for the good of the 
Community. Every noble nature, he insists, will value life not 
fer its own sake, but for the work which it can accomplish; 
and the perpetuity of that work can be assured only by the 
survival of the nation which values and protects it^ Seeing 
that tho old education had done nothing to curb individual 




Fortifying his idealist appeals by a reference tt| v . . 
ysof^ Arminius, he shows that ,a nation which '‘fastens it* 
gaze <m that vision from the spiritu|d world, Liberty, willl 
certainly prevail over a people which is used only as^a f ool fori 
lust of foreign sway.” These inspiriting calls, uttered at the! 
risk of his life while the French garrisoned Berlin, sank deep into 
the consciousness of the people, and helped on the formation! 
(1808) of a non-political association, the “Tugendbund,” forthel, 
“revival of morality, religion, serious taste and public spi $t*w 
Fichte’s influence also powerfully aided the impulse towards * 
national education. William von Humboldt, the great classical 
scholar, was in April, 1809, appointed Minister of Education! 
and in a year he extended and reformed the system of public 
training in the public schools (Gymnasia). To compensate 1 
for the loss of the University of Halle, and to ^ring j:u ltu r e an d I 
practical life into close contact, two new Universities were | 
founded, at Berlin and Breslau, foi the former of which the king , 
gave a royal palace. Just as Napoleon had desired by his * 
fydes and the University of France to enlist an army 
teachers in his service, so now Prussia, in a wiser 
autocratic spii it relied on the strength which a State gairtfcSigw 
the support of enlightened and demoted citizens. The'$P|K; 
was to be seen in the ardour with which professors 
students rushed to arms in the War of Liberation of^ 
1813 ; 

“The Spaniards were the refrain to everything, and we 
always returned to them**: such is Vamhagen von Ense’s sum- 


mary of an interview with that humorous genius, Jean Paul 
Richter, in Oct 1808. The momentous influence of the 
Spanish rising on « German and European affairs now claims 
XW attention. - n 

^ * We have already seen that in pursuance of thf policy of 
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' SSJsSfe Portugal had' b^^ocvt^S- ‘by French troops, while by 
‘the secret Tieaty of ForttaitieMeau (Oct. 1807) her lands were 
to be divided between Napoleon and the Court of Madrid. 
Accordingly Spanish troops helped General Junot in the occu- 
pation of Portugal. Spain was thus almost denuded of regular 
trcnpS; for after a foolish proclamation of the Spanish Court on 
Oc t 4, 1 806, calling the people to aims, Napoleon had required 
il l* 4000 Spanish horse and 1 0,000 foot should be *ent to 
a w,rt him in defending the mouth of the Elbe against England, 
E* en moie favourable for his plans against Spam was the Open 
decord between Ferdmmd, heir to the Spimsh throne, and 
parents The queen's fa\ounte, Godov, was bent on ruin- 
ing Ferdinand and excluding lum from the succession; and 
when the pimee attempted to overthrow Godov on a hasty 
charge of treason, he himself was placed under arrest by his 
tuhei Chuilex IV and was pardoned i Nov only on ‘Napo- 
leon’s demands. It is generally assumed by historians hostile 
to rue French Emperor, that he all along intended to have the 
down of Spam at his disposal, in icv^rge tor the ambiguous 
and tl urate sung (,T to aims issued hv Goe *s end Charles IV 
gjust before Tena There is however, not much evidence for 
e**ept mat the French embassador at Madrid liad 
r «afMged with Prime I c*dmand agaird. the king, Moilien 
erts that Napoleon’s fust infer lion in attacking POiturd 
muely to hue the Eoghdi on to the mainland and 
so decisively defeat them. But the unguarded state of Spain, 
the apparent lethaigy of its people, and the disc mbs in the 
royal palace, seem to have tempted him on to the perfidious 
policy which culminated at Ba> nine The nrd sign of this 
was his confidential orda to Junot to bt nd him a description 
bf the roads and resources of Spam, and havings of its fort* 
, resses caiefully made by Ins engineers At first no suspicions 
were aroused. Indeed, the march of 49,00c French, troops 
towards Valladolid caused no le^s joy to 1 erdinand ap<J the 
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great mass of the peoph 
They were at first welcomed SM 
insolent fevounte who was seizing 1 
State; fcbt this feelmg changed to alarm and indigna 
all the chief strongholds of north Spain &rere by j 
occupied by the French (Feb. — March, i8p8). 
by the French invaders, and hated by their people, "the' despic- 
able king and queen prepared for flight to the New World, the 
very step to which Napoleon wished to drive them. * The news 
of this cowardly intention aroused a storm of indignation; and 
a popular outbreak against Godoy brought about not only hay. 
resignation but the voluntary abdication of Charles IV in favOul| 
of “his very dear son Ferdinand” (March 19). Enraged at hdr 
ignominious fall, the queen besought the aid of Murat, Com- 
manding the French troops, to restore Charles IV to the position 
of which mob violence had deprived him. 1| 

The ambitious marshal, hoping that the crown of Spain" 
would be hi £ own, secretly promised to forward to Napoleon a ? 
protest against Ferdinand VIFs accession; while the you 
kfhg, hoping for Napoleon’s continued support, facilitated 
entry of Murat’s troops into Madrid, feverything seen 
favour Napoleon’s plans, and his clever agent Savary 1 
sent to induce Ferdinand to meet the Emperor in the 
Spain, with the assurance that his title as king would 1 
nised and his promised marriage with Napoleon’s niece 
be arranged. On this understanding the young king setjoot 
for Vittona, where secret preparations were made by Savafy 
to carry him off by force, if he refused to go . further. 
rounded by French troops, he departed for Bayonne. The 
arrival there of his parents and Goddy increased his difficulties; 
for Charles IV demanded his abdication and yet disclaimed 
any intention of ruling again himself or even of returning to 
$pain. The news of a fierce popular rising in Madrid against 
the French and its ruthless repression by Murat (May a) 
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^ppimand their bitterest taunts 

Leon to uuctuw execution as s rebel* Jibe 

s last Was broken. On May 5 th he resigned 
to dearies 1 % who in his ignoble desire for revenge 
JHB r ^iple surrendered all his claims to Napoleon. Pensions 
ja *§tafes in France sufficed for these degraded descendants 
^Ja lon& lime of Jungs; and Napoleon boasted to Talleyrand 
that he was**ina$ter of the situation in Spain as in the rest of 


' Europe.” 

In Reality he had compassed his own destruction both in 
fj^pain and throughout Europe. * Instead of securing complete 
^possession of^pain, this infamous treachery at Bayonne aroused 
passion for vengeance in the Spanish people, nerving them 
to desperate struggles which even Napoleon’s power could not 
crush. It was in vain that the dethroned princes and some 
official bodies counselled submission to overwhelming force, in 
vain* that Napoleon promised to become “the regenerator of 
Spam.” Without waiting to count the odds, the Spaniards 
rushed to arms, formed popular Juntas in their chief cities and 


i 


a central one at Seville; and Europe saw the rise of a new 
and potent influence* when the little province of Asturias with 
sublime audacity declared war against Napoleon apd sent a 
# request for English aid. Putting ^side the consideration that 
•e nominally at war with Spam, Canning at once declared 
15) that any nation opposing Napoleon “became in~ 
our essential ally”; and soon an English force was sent 
ist m freeing the Peninsula. Meanwhile, though the 
ts were in many places routed, they achieved two nnpor- 
successes, beating back the French from the streets of 
agosSa and compelling the surrender of General DupouPs 
*0,000 troops at Baylen in Andalusia (July 21), — events which 
,, , broke the spell of French invincibility. Joseph Bonagj^, 
^ ntamed King of Spain by his brother — Murat had to accept 
; disgust the throne of Naples vacated by joseph — after a pi*$e 




days 1 sojourn at Madrid had 
to the line of the Ebro. - The fcrtuh&s of^ 
advanced still further by the landing in ! 

British troops under Sit v Arthur Wellesley, and. 1 
Over Junot’s forces at Vimiero (Aug. 2t); but th 
senior commanding officers Burrard and J|&Iryrs spiel 
much censured Convention of Cintra, bj||yh$Gti 
troops in Portugal were to be conveyed oh Irtish 
France, The commencement of the .Peninsular ?|faj\,was thu$ 
marked by two considerable successes, ofie gMned by the 
numbers and enthusiasm of the Spanish levies, the other by'J, 
the tenacity of British regulars and the skBi ^crf a military^ 
genius, Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose mtience, powers of organs! 
satiom and unerimg judgment suppled just those qualities in 
4 which our allies were most deficient. A further gain to Spain 
^Was the escape on British ships of the Spanish troops com- 
pelled in 1806 to serve Napoleon in Denmark. The annexa- 
tion to Napoleon’s dominions of the east of the Papal States in 
April 1808, and of .Rome in May 1809, gave the Spanish Rising 
the aspect of a crusade against infidels ; and every abie-bod 
man who did not serve against the French was looked upo^ 
a traitor to his country and his faith. 

This explosion of popular fury, from what had long 
considered an extinct volcano, thrilled Europe with astp 
ment and Napoleon’s foes with hope. The French 
„ which after Tilsit rose to 94 now sank to 70; and the Etifij 
after ante-dating the conscription of 1809 so as to ref 
his armies* turned to assure himself of the Czar’s support 1 
crushing the Spanish patriots. The change in policy^ 
significant Before Tilsit Napoleon nad posed as the chamf 
of democracy against the old Governments, Henceforth he 
m^ on dynastic alliances, while his foes could ffor the first 
tfanfe appeal to a potent principle, that of nationality. The 
mbral force, which he himself measured even in war&re as three 
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tifpes the effect of the physical force, now began to pass over 
to tljae side of his enemies. * 

CN*|i^trdly, however, the fabric of his power was more 
lmposh^than ever. The meeting of the Emperors of the 
West and -East at Erfurt was graced by an assemblage of Ger- 
kingp and princes, who were clearly made to perceive thek 
dependence on the conqueror. But there was another object 
more piessing thatl that of parading the humiliation of Germany, 
naively to renew the Franco-Russian alliance. The policy 
of Tilsit had arOjhsed, but not satisfied, Alexander’s ambition 
for conquests on the lower Danube. The conquest of Finland 
fiom Sweden, agreed upon between the Emperors at Tilsit, had 
been virtually accomplished; but Alexander desired above all 
to revive the Eastern Empre by extending his Empire to the 
Bosphoms. He had accordingly heaid with great chagnn (Jan. 
1 808) that Napoleon disapproved of any partition of Turkey 
and demanded Silesia for France if Russia kept Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Spanish question, however, led to Napoleon’s 
renunciation of this claim, and to the revival of the partition 
^pfeeme, for Alexander insisted that the expulsion of the Turks 
fro&i| Europe was required \>y the enlightenment of the age 
.. eymniore than by sound policy. But for the Spanish rising, 
it is 'Wtain that the interest of the world would have turned to 
^the for Napoleon in the early part of 1808 often said 

^ Itfyat Constantinople was the centre of his policy. Indeed, his 
^Orjespondence of May, 1808, shows that after settling Joseph 
f in~Spam, he desired to ruin English commerce by a Franco* 
J $jHjtesian expedition overland to Egypt, Persia, and India, 
*pl8le French and Spanish squadrons despatched to the Cape 
and other parts were to distract and humble the mistress of 
the seas* 

The Spanish rising changed all that An immediate breach 
with Turkey was now most undesirable. Alexander’s support 
was also more than ever necessary to hold m check Central 
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Europe, now aroused by beyprid the t%$B s 

for the Hapsburgs feared thii ^dier the fall of f Jte- la«t 
Bourbons their turn would come next ‘Austria 
began to arm. From his dreams of eastefn^con^SMLfhe 
French Emperor was thus ’suddenly brought ib 
renewing that agreement with the Czar, on which f$|£pPnis 
domination in Central Europe. Relying, however,** dfc h^l ’ 
ascendancy over Alexander, he determined to win a diploij^ttic 
triumph such as he had gained at Tilsit He thus spmnmU^* 
his desires to Talleyrand, whom he charged with the negotia- 
tions at the Erfurt interview : — “I want to come back from Erfurt 
free to do what 1 like in Spain: I want to be sthre that Austria^ 
uneasiness will be held m check; and I don't want to be defi* 
nitely engaged with Russia m eastern affairs.” This wa$ vir- 
tually the result of the famous inteiview. The Czar agreed to 
postpone tire joint expedition against Turkey and the East; but 
he firmly refused to join in a demand for Austrian disarma- 
ment. Vainly did Napoleon resort by turn to blandishments 
and exhibitions of temper. “Fiom me” — retorted Alexander 
— “anger gams nothing. Let us reason, or I depart." Sump- 
tuous festivities, appropriate dramas acted by the 
JFranfaise , interviews with Goethe and other German 
" hid from the world these inner dissensions; and at th 
a fortnight of unexampled splendour, Napoleon g 
substance of his demands in a secret Conveniiai| 
i8c8). It renewed the Franco-Russian alliance fa 
Tilsit, and offered peace to England, with the retention 
quests by* each belligerent, if she would recognise 
Bonaparte as King of Spain, and the cession of Finland, Mot-' 


da via and Wallachia to Russia. "Napoleon also, under the 
strictest secrecy, consented to the Czar’s acquisition of the 
Danubian Piovinces. If Turkey renewed the war /with Russia, * 
France was to remain neutral, unless Austria helped the Sultan. 
In that case Austria was to be attacked by Fraaqt; and if die 
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-ffiir|(jj^t^|i ^Napoleon, ^$t^ v promised to give active aid *►, ^ 
^^W|j ty inally. Denmark was to receive an indemnity for the v>^ 
losseJ^&tiined in 1807. The diplomatic victory here rested. . 
tfith ^^>}eon as decisively as at Tilsit. His new engagements 
to involved him in aa immediate breach with Turkey; 

and in Secretly assenting to the Russian acquisition of the 
Danubian Provinces and Finland, he only acknowledged what 
then seemed definite conquests. Alexander, on the other 
hand* promised to keep Austria quiet while Napoleon finished 
with Spain. An envoy sent by the Emperor Francis to Erfurt 
failed, notwithstanding Talleyrand’s pnvate assistance, to avert 
this understanding, though Talleyrand’s secret preliminary ad** 
vice to the Czar, that Austria was necessary to the equilibrium 
'of Europe, led to his rejection of the joint proposal for her 


instant disarmament. Furthermore, a hint dropped by Napo- 
leon to Alexander, and developed by Talleyrand, that the 
interests of France required Josephine's divorce and that one 
of the Czars sisters was of a suitable age, met with an evasive 
though not unfriendly reply. Thus opened that rift within the 
lute, which somewhat marred the majestic harmonies of Erfurt. 

Without waiting for the “diplomatic mummery"— as ■ 
fotyfot termed it — -of proposing peace to England on condition 
'^hat^e would desert the caube of the Spanish patriots, Napo- 
out for the Ebro to end “this war of peasants and 
scattered their ill-organised forces and on Dec. 2 
Bgsdq^ed the capitulation of Madrid. There he at once ordered 
ll^^bolition of the Inquisition and Sequestration of its pro- 
perty, the reduction of monasteries and convents by two-thirds 
(the property of the suppressed houses being also confiscated), 
th^abolition of all feudal rights over rivers &c., the banalitk of „ 
all seigneunal courts of justice, and provincial Custoijg? 
Carriers; but these sweeping social reforms made little impt^ - 
sion on a people whose feeling he had so deeply outraged* ! ^ ^ 
For the present Napoleon turned to crush Sir John Modta^jir* _ 
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army, which, relying on the promises of 
marched from Portugal towards Burgos in the 
rallying the Spaniards, or at least of diverting 
march from Madrid. The English* force of about a 
was now exposed to Napoleon's victorious armies, w; 
united numbered over 80,000; but Moore by a skilful 
amidst terrible hardships withdrew his troops to, Co|pnna, ^ 
There, armed with new muskets, his men beat bacl^Sbulfa ^ 
superior forces (Jan. 16, 1809) and embarked for J 

leaving their gallant leader buried in the citadel of the fortress* * 
This ill-fated expedition did not alter the current of English 
public opinion, for two days before the Battle of Corunna jr 
a treaty alliance had been signed at London between Great 
Britain, ‘Ferdinand VII/ and the Central Junta of Sevill^f 
binding the contracting parties to a close alliance again^/ 
France. The return of Napoleon to Paris, to extirpate the, 
germs of discontent and confront Austria, scarcely lessened the 
pressure on the Spanish patriots. Everywhere they were de* *' 
floated. The determined men of Aragon, after the most despe- 
rate defence of modern times, were compelled to surrender to 
Marshal Lannes the ruins of their capital, Saragossa (Feb. 21)* 
l£et, though all parts of Spain except the most mountainous 
districts were in a military sense conquered, the peasantf^i^|f^ 
flocked to arms with a dogged perseverance which defied 
efforts of over 300,000 French, and when some pf,\ 

Napoleon's troops were withdrawn to confront the war p i\ 
tions of Austria, and Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at 
the Peninsular War entered on another phase. 

In Prussia, as we have seen, Stein had striven to excite a, 
war 4 mtranct against Napoleon; but Frederick William refused 
to stir without the aid of the Czar, which was not to beobtained. ’ 
The war party in Austria had however gained the upper; hand 
Sf the autumn of 1808, seeing in the Spanish rhing as power* 
ftri a help as that offered by the regular armie^j&f Russia a&d^ 
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Prussia before Friedland. In truth, the position of Austria 
since the Treaties of Presburg and Tilsit had become insup* 
portable. Shut out from her traditional influence in Germany 
and Italy, threatened by Napoleon's troops m Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Venetia, she saw her foreign commerce decaying 
under the influence of the Continental System, and heard with 
anguish the groans of her faithful Tyrolese under the cast-iron 
liberalism of Franco-Bavarian policy. Five -centuries of Haps- 
burg rule in accord with Tyrolese traditions had been cut short 
by the cession of Tyrol to Bavaria in Dec. 1805, but with a 
promise from the newly-styled King of Bavaria that the rights 
of that ancient county would be respected. No sooner, how- 
ever, was Tyrol fully occupied by his troops than he and his 
Minister Montgelas began to force on innovations like those 
recently introduced at Munich. The pioperty of Tyrolese 
bishoprics was confiscated, religious rites and customs were 
interfered with, in May 1808 the Estates were dissolved, and 
the name oi South Bavaria was imposed As this happened at 
the time oi Napoleon's usurpation in Spain, the annexation of 
half the Pd pal States to the kingdom of Italy, and the proposed 
Franc o-kussian scheme for a partition of Turkey, it seemed 
pan of a project for assuring universal dominion to Napoleon 
and his allies. The result of the Erfurt Conference was by no 
me^ns reass ui mg to the Emperor Francis, except to show that 
Alexander denred to maintain Austria as a bulwark between 
JRussia and the Napoleonic States. The belief that the £zar 
Was secretly jealous of French domination, that England would 
help her by an expedition to the Low Countries, the certainty 
that the Tyrolese would revolt against the Bayauan rule, and 
tfiat Napoleon mustlceep fully 250,000 men in Spain, decided 
Austria to prefer the risks of war to an intolerable peace. So 
far from her action being an aristocratic plot far the overthrow J 
of French democracy, Austria's conduct in the spring of iSog, 
^-showed a greffcer reliance on popular sentiment and support 



than ever before. In June, 1808, Francis 
enrolment of a defensive militia, to act also as a 
regular army ; and the Archduke Charles, by improving 
the military organisation but also the condition of the 
greatly increased the efficiency and tenacity of his forces., ^The j 
Chancellor, Count Stadion, talked of inaugurating reforms Id# 
those of Stein in Prussia; and Austria stood forth as the chaifc^- 
pion of German nationality. “Soldiers” — so ran the procla*/; 
mation of the Archduke Charles, April' 6, 1809 — “the freedom ; 
of Europe has sought refuge under your colours. Yon* 
triumphs will loose her fetters, and your German brethren still 
in the enemy’s ranks await deliverance from you 1 .” The last-' 
wish was to be falsified Fear of Austrian conquest or of 
Napoleon’s vengeance kept on his side the troops of v 
Rhenish Confederation, but as soon as an Austrian '&$$! m 
entered Tyrol, the whole country arose : 6000 Franco-BavatWri 
troops were compelled to surrender, and in five days Tyrol waa 
freed by these brave peasants under the lead of Hofer and 
fiormayer. 

Space will admit only the briefest account of the chief 
paign — that on the Danube. The Archduke Charles, leading 
a force of about 120,000 men up to Ratisbon, for a time placed \ 
the French and confederate troops in great danger; but NapO* 
ledS, hurrying from Pans, at once massed his forces and by 
vigorous blows at Ilaussen, Abensberg, Landshut, Ecktnuhl, 
and Ratisbon (April 19 — 23) defeated the Austrian forces and 
drove them down the opposite sides of the Danube. By tbfc 
side of these terrible reverses, temporary Austrian successes lit 


1 Some writers call this the war 6/ the Fifth Coalition, reckoning the 
Fourth as bemg inaugurated by the Treaties in the sprung of 1807 . It is 
preferable, I think, to reckon the struggle of April— June, 1807, ** the 
Third Coalition m its second phase. That of 1809 was not a Coalition, 
ffiere being no treaty between Austria and England, or between Austria 
and the Spanish patriots. f h 
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Ve^etia, Tyrol "and at Warsaw were of little avail; for the 
defeat^ oh the upper Danube precluded the hope of that 
geperal rising of Germany, for Which Stein and all patriots had 
and worked. A hopeless attempt was indeed made 
ne^Cacsel ; and the brave Colonel Scliill, leading his cavalry 
regiment out of Beilin, strove to excite a national war against 
the French; but, meeting with little support, he marched north- 
wards to Stralsund, there to be overpowered and slain by 
Dutch tro ^ps in Napoleon’s service (May 31). The young 
Duke of Brunswick also began a daring raid from Bohemia 
into Saxony, gaming some signal successes over Jerome Bona- 
parte’s tioops, bur the issue of this and other isolated efforts, 
even of the far more important and sustained 'Tyrolese rising, 
depended on the main campaign on the Danube. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had entered Vienna; but in his 
attempt to drive the Austrian army from the noith bank of the 
Danube, he met with his hist gieat repulse at Aspern-Essling 
(May 21 — 22), finally having to draw back his shattered troops 
into the gieat island of Lobau, with a total loss of about 20,006 
men. A thrill of expectation ran through Europe at this unex- 
pected change of fortune. “In Prussia" (wrote Varnhagen 
von Ense) “ the enthusiasm is general. The spell is broken. 
Napoleon is no longer invincible. ...His downfall may well be 
expected. 15 If Sclnh’s and Brunswick’s attempts had been 
made conjointly after the news of Aspern, and England had 
made her projected diversion bn the North Sea coast in time, 
it is probable that Germany would have been aroused, and 


Napoleon’s overthrow assured ; but again he was to be saved 
by the maladroitness of his foes and his own surprising energy. 
Maimont, Marbot, and other 1 French commanders, admit that 


, vigorous attack on their rear immediately after Aspem 
■ Wold have placed their army in the greatest danger; but th^j 
Archduke Charles, dismayed by his own heavy losses, remainedjp 
strictly on the defensive, and allowed Eugene’s army from Italy 
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to strength e.n the French communi&tions. After 
quiet preparation and concentration of all 
about 170,000 French crossed the Danube at night, 
tbo Austrian batteries, thus compelling the, enemy to IhH| 
on another strong position at Wagram, There a loij|p|w||| 
most obstinate conflict (July 6) was finally lost by the 1 40,. So# J$fj^ 
fenders, mainly owing to the non-arrival of the ATchduke jMfftpl 
who was to support their left wing, and by the skill and pem#^ 
ence of Macdonald’s attack on their centre ; but this Mar&hal^l 
— he received the title on the field of battle — himself w<mdehe4^| 
why the Austrians, after an orc^rly retreat, should have ioughfe 
an armistice (July 15) from victdrs who were in almost equally^ 
great straits owing to want of ammunition. The despondency, ; 
of the Austrian Government was deepened by Wellesleys ' * 
retreat on Portugal after Talavera and by the failure of England 
to make any timely and effective diversion on the North SeS 
coast. 

The surrender of the Hapsburgs was fatal to the daring 
attempt of the Duke of Brunswick, as well as to the Tyrolese 
patriots. After defeating Jerome’s troops and occupying 
Brunswick, the brave leader had to retreat to the North $$ea 
coast, where he was saved by an English squadron (Aug/ yo^ ; 
The Tyrolese resistance was harder to break. After the 4 ir$f ■- 
defeats of the Archduke Charles on the upper Danube, the 
Franco- Bavarian forces again occupied Innsbruck (May 19), 
only to be driven out of Tyrol at the dose of that month so 
disastrous for Napoleon’s arms ; and after Aspern the Emperor 
Francis promised that he would sign no peace which would 
sunder Tyrol and Vorarlberg from his Empire The men of 
the latter province made successful raids into Baden, and even 
captured Constance; and Tyrol enjoyed two months’ rest 


/ under Hofer. *Once an inn-keeper near Meran, Hofer now 
Onesided at the castle of Innsbruck with the title of Imperial 
' Commander-in-chief; levied taxes, issued a coinage, organised , 
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i, militia, and restored th#old syslfmw fovernmfnt After 
/Wagram. Lefebvre led 25,000 troops up the Irin valley and 
^occupied Innsbruck ; but at Hofei's summons the brave Tyrone 
j^gain lose. In a deep valley near Oberau their sharp-shooters 
harassed another invading column. The mountaineers crushed 
the Saxons with rocks and trees, and the invaders were rolled 
back on the capital, where another reverse decided the French 
marshal to evacuate the county (Aug. 14). All the devotion of 
the Tyrolese, however, was futile, if unaided by some show pf 
energy on the part of the British Government and by determi- 
nation in the councils of the#£mperor Francis. He and his 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Metternich, foreseeing no 
effective help from any quaiter against Napoleon's superior 
forces, finally agreed to conditions of peace. These the French 
Emperor, by a disci editable ruse> considerably aggravated, and 
hurried on to the final stage of the Treaty of Schonbrum^ 
(Vienna), Oct. 14, — “a tieaty (Metternich declares) full of un- 
worthy artifices, having no foundation m international rights." 
By it Austria recognised the Bavarian rule over Tyrol and 
Vorariberg, besides ceding to Havana Salzbuig and a strip of 
Upper Austria as far as the K Inn. To the French Empire 
she yielded up Croatia, Carniola, with Trieste and the greater 
pan of Carinthia — all of which were reorganised by Napoleon 
as the Illyrian Pi evinces. The Grand Duchy of Warsaw 

received from the Hapsburgs all West and New Galicia (their . 
share of the spoils of 1795) together with a district around 
Cracow; while the Czar received a strip of land from East 
Galicia. Beside these losses of 4,500,000 subjects and of her 
maritime provinces, Austria agreed to pay a war indemnity of 
^£$400*000, bound herself &bsely to the Continental System, 
m& secretly agreed to limit her aimy to 150,000 men, as well 
&s to dismantle some of her fortresses, including Vienna, After 
the least disastrous of her four wars against Napoleon she now 
suffered the severest losses ever sustained by the Hapsburgs j. 
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and worSe than the^ MSidns of territory was the abandomm^^' 
of the rdfSrmlng policy which had recently promised to yfcSSJ, J 
to them the moral as well as political hegemony of German^/ 
Even so, the patriotism of the Viennese, clinging ever more * 
firmly to the Hapsburgs amid the storms of adversity, gave to ' p 
the return of their Emperor Francis the appearance of a trium*-^ 
phal entry, indeed, it is significant that the most stubborn and, 
successful resistance to Napoleon m 1809 was ottered by the 
rank and file or by armed peasants, while timidity still paralysed 
the councils of commanders and diplomatists. A keen eye* A - 
could dn.cem, even amidst disasters, that the reaction against 
Napoleon was deepening in intensity. 

After having by their own gallantry three times freed their 
land from foieign troop*, the Tyrolese refused to accept as 
imal the terms * f the Tic. at y of Schonbmnn which abandoned 
them to Bavana. Towards the end of Octobei 50,000 in- 
vadet* began to pi ess up the thiee thief Tyrolese valleys, the 
Pusteitha' jnd those of the Inn and Adige. On the advice of 
the Archduke John, even Hofer leaned towards surrender 
until the nery 7 t d of a few fanatics rekindled the embers of 
revolt But the enemy held the main valleys, and the s 
of winter gradually drove the Tyrolese from their fastnei 
Hofei, Ultra) ed bv an acquaintance, was taken to Mantua 
and dieie shot a* a rebel (Feb 2 o, 1810). To stamp out 
Tvroiesc feeling the famous county was divided, part of the 
south-eastern districts going to the Illyrian Provinces, and 
most of the Adige valley being annexed to Eugene’s kingdom 
of Italy, but readjustments of boundaries were powerless to 
efface thev memory of the Tyrolese exploits against the might 
of Napoleon. t ■- 

The student will probably have noticed that in ipany of 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars (especially m the cam- 
paigns of 1792 — 4, 1799 — 1800, 1803 — 1807) fortune favoured 
the allies in the spring and early summer, only m return more 
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decisively to the tricolour standards latter v part of the 

year. It was so in 1809 both in Central Europe and in the - 
Spanish Peninsula. The withdrawal of 40,000 French from the 
Tagus to the Danube gave little relief to the Spanish patriots, 
until the advent of a military genius altered the whole character 
of the struggle. The French, numbering about 270,000 men 
under the lead of Soult, Ney, Victor, and St Cyr, were press* 
ing back the Portuguese and Spanish levies, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley took command of some 25,000 allied troops at 
Lisbon. Marching swiftly northwards, by a skilful and daring 
move he crossed me Douro above Oporto and compelled 
Soult with the loss of 58 cannon to evacuate Portugal The 
rapidity with which the English commander organised the 
defence of Lisbon, marched 200 miles through nigged country, 
and, striking at the communications of a powerful foe, forced 
him to retreat with the loss of all his cannon and stores, Aay 
well challenge comparison with those masteily moves of 
Napoleon a month earlier, which, changing a weak defensive 
into a crushing offensive, drove the Archduke Charles from 
Bavaria. Could Wellesley have changed commands with the 
Austrian prince, the liberation of Europe might have occurred 
Tin 1809. The English general further showed his powers of 
quick insight and rapid action in a campaign against Victor on 
the Tagus. Deprived of necessary reinforcements by the 
British Ministry, neglected and almost starved by their Spanish 
allies, his troops yet penetrated to Talavera, where King Joseph 
and Victor assailed them. The English infantry stood firm, 
and though the centre was at one time broken, an opportune 
infantry charge of the 48th regiment gained the day (July 28); 

the southward march of Goult's army compelled Wellesley 
toJ)eat a speedy retreat on Portugal, indignant at the conduct 
of the Spanish forces. ~ <4 We are here worse off than in ft' 
hostile country (he wrote to the .English Government) : nevet 
an army so ill-used. The common dictates of humanity* 
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have been disregarded * hjrdSieni. ” He determined henceforth 
to dispense with Spanish aid and to act for the present on the 
frontier of Portugal, where he soon was able effectively to 
control the military ^ot^^bsation. The complete rout of 
52,000 Spaniards at Ooaha (Nov. 1809) by about half the 
number of French, with the loss of 26,000 prisoners, seetf*ed 
to promise the speedy subjection of Spain, But the Central 
Junta of the patriots at Seville still breathed defiance to the 
French, and Miot de Melito, Joseph’s adviser at Madrid, after 
all the French triumphs m Catalonia, Aragon and Castile, 
wrote despondmgly — u We have conquered but not con* 
vine ed.” 

This expression ayitly characterises the whole European 
situation at the c!um; of 1809. The new national impulses in 
Germany and Span 1 were as yet ill-organized, and had pro- 
duced only yne leader woithy of entering the* lists against 
Napoleon, and Wellesley was at the head of only 20,000 
British troop', whi 1 ^ double that number were being sacrificed 
at Wakht.en by the incapacity of Chatham. This splendid 
expedition, wlaJh might have aroused Norlh-Germany and 
effected a most impoilant rehef for Austria, did not set sail till 
a month altei she had been crushed at vVagrarn. It was then 
aimed against Antwerp; but time was wasted in reducing 
Flushing until the former could ro longer be earned by a awj> 
de m<i u. Oni forces retired «nto Walcheren, whence after the 
loss of ne.nl} half their number by disease they were withdrawn 
before Chnstmas, 1809, I11 this year of disjointed efforts the 

Waltheren failure v as by tat the most disgraceful; yet the 
Danube campaign shattered a reputation whuh had hitherto 
been second only to that of Napoleon. The Archduke 
Charles, skillui tactician though he was, so lost liis power of 
initiative when opposed to the French Emperor as to paralyse 
the arm o 1 Austria in April and July; while born leaders of 
men like Schill and the Duke of Brunswick weie condemned 
v u 
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’’ to a merely guerrilla warfare GsJrttiany 

where such methods were hopeless, ^M^riMfess this disas- 
trous year had shown that Napoleon’s domination rested only 
on force, fear, and the incapacity of the governments opposed 
' to him. That he recognised the merely personal character 
„ of his supremacy was shown by a remarkable event at its 
' close. 

As soon as Napoleon gained the Consulate for life some 
members of his family had urged him to divorce Josephine, 
who had borne him no child. Amidst the glories of Tilsit $md 
Erfurt the need of an heir to consolidate his dynasty 
more patent than ever. So persistent were the rumours of 
a divorce after Erfurt, that Fouchd undertook to plead with 
Josephine to promote the interests of France by agreejj|g* to 
a separation fiom Napoleon, as “the most sublime and ilso 
the* most inevitable of sacrifices.” An affecting interv^w 
between Napoleon and Josephine led to a disavowal? of 
Foucbd’s act It was certainly premature, for at that time 
a bride was still to be found. , The elder of AiexandftA 
surviving sisters had been engaged to the Duke of Oldenbuig, 
immediately after the Erfurt interview; and the present tension 
^ in Franco-Russian relations promised np better success to w 
request for the hand of the younger sister. The extreme 
reluctance with which the Czar drew the sword against Austria 
. (May, 1809), as he was bound to do by the Erfurt Convention, 
f ' and the ostentatious inactivity of his troops, exposed him to 
the charge of perfidy; but after the somewhat doubtful issue 


* id the Danube campaign, and amidst the discontent of all,/ 
Roman Catholics at the imprisonment of the Pope (July, i&dp), , 
4 %he French Emperor could not break with the autocrat of'lfee , 
r $East* The Czar’s annoyance at the Treaty of Schonbmftt* 
&\;was* however, partly appeased by a proirfise from Napoleon 
f * ®iat Poland should not be re-established. This act of ' 
y<* t plaisaoce was accompanied closely by a formal reque5t (Oec* 
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1899) for a ’'‘^feS^^^fc.^iianoe. A few days prevfoW^T,' 
the Emperbr^hil|^^ his intentions to Josephine, wife T 

flung herself dowS mV transport of grief with the words 4t No * t 
I wiU never survive it’* He tenderly aided one of his chamber^ 
lains to carry her to her apartments ; and the agitation which ^ 
shook his frame should prove to all but his bitterest enemies^ 
that he had retained much of his early devotion for her ; wbS|l|b 
the friendship which in her retirement at Malmaison she wfi 
the end of her days preserved for him, may well prove the 
sincerity of his alleged reasons for the divorce. 

This sinister event took place (Dec. 15) ; but the proposal , 
for a mairiage with the Czar’s younger sister met (Jan. 1810) 
wi& the same reply as the Erfurt proposal, namely that these f 
matters were entirely in the hands of the Czar’s mother, who 
W^S known to be bitterly opposed to the French. Foreseeing, j 
the possibility of such a reply, and keenly impressed with the 
need of gaining as soon as possible a direct heir to his throne, 
Napoleon had already caused his envoy at Vienna to meet 
half-way some cautious advances which Metternich, the new 
Austrian Foreign Minister, had made (Nov. 30, 1809) on the' 
.subject of an Austrian princess. It was in pursuance of the 
policy which this skilful statesman had recommended to his 
'piaster on his assumption of the heavy cares of office : — “ We 


must confine our system to tacking, and turning, and flattering. 
— There remains but one expedient, to increase our stre&gth 
for better days, and to work out our preservation by gtt&tle 
means, w At Paris it is certain that Josephine herself, he* son 
Eugene, Talleyrand, and many others urged on the Austrian 
marriage alliance as having a more lasting effect, as tending lo 
preserve the equilibrium of Europe in favour of France, and as 
“ absolving France from a crime not her own, but only the 
work of a faction.^ The skilful pleading of Talleyrand at the 
Jfrivy Council meetings at Paris (Jan. 99 and JAgfe. d) would 
perhaps have availed little but for Napoleons |&owledge of 
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^ i^eedngs 'gave him the appearance erf c&obsi ng between a 
l^nsskn and an Austrian bride ; and, before the final -refusal 
W the Czar’s mother w^made known, % courier set out from 
f^Paris for Vienna, ashing for the hand of the Archduchess 
Marie Louise. Napoleon's amour propre was thus saved from 
a public slight, but only at the expense of Alexander’s feelings \ 
and the mutual annoyance at the whole proceeding was evinced 
and accentuated by the French Emperor’s immediate refusal 
to ratify in treaty form his promise that he would never re- 
establish Poland. Alexander on his side took this as a thinly- 
veiled threat that the French Emperor meant to use the Poles 
in a war against Russia, and soon remarked to his friend and, 
former minister, Czartoiyski, that he expected war in x8n. 

The marriage of Napoleon (April i, 1810) with the niece 


ye answers from St Council 


of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette was something more than a " 
visible sign of the repentance of France for the crime of 1793. 
It effected far more than the admission of the Corsican caporal 
and heir to the revolution, into the proudest of reigning families. 
It was an event of far-reaching importance. Napoleon had 
long ago remarked that his position could only be secured by 
an alliance with Russia or Austria. After Wagrara he hawf 
reduced the latter almost to a second-rate Power, and seemed" 
to desire a partition of the world between the Empires of the 
West and the East. The policy of Tilsit and Erfurt was now 
Undermined by the Austrian marriage. Henceforth he began 
to support the Kapsburg Empire, to isolate Russia, and while 
holding her fast to his commercial system, to push her out 
<rf Europe m matters political and military. The marriage 
Marie Louise further marks a recurrence to the Charted 
m%ne ideal, somewhat discarded in 1807 — 1809 for what 
be called the Romano-Ryzantme policy of Tilsit and Erffttf* , 
the old Frankish hero’s failure to gain the hand of the 
-pastern Empress Irene had limited his aims to central and.. 
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southern Europe, So >>j| 
more Frankish or {Mmmic policy, ftis 
his conduct to Goethe and Wieland at JErfttrt sho# 4 St’ iffe; 
of propitiating the nascent sentiment%f German nationals^ 
which so nearly caused his overthrew in May — June 1805^ 
The alliance with the Hapsburgs nowfi&rks the final effiwKS 
of Napoleon to reconcile Central Europe to the increasing J 
hardships which his Continental System imposed. Out-4 
wardly the Austrian marriage consolidated the Napoleonic ^ 
supremacy in Central Europe; and the birth of a son, the 
*King of Rome/ seemed to place the keystone on the anph 
whereby he sought to span the gulf hitherto separating the old/ 
dynasties from the French Revolution. One other result of , 
this momentous event must be observed. It emphasized the 
abandonment by Austria of her reforming projects and of 1 
her championship of German nationality from which Stein 
had hoped so much; and the^fertuous time-serving policy 
necessitated by this ignoble alliance was to yield to Prussia, in 
the decisive struggle of 1813, the moral and political leadership 
of Germany. 

Long diverted from his efforts against England by the 
Spanish Rising and the Austrian War, Napoleon now desired 
to end the Peninsular War and complete the ruin of England:/ 
by hermetically sealing the Continent against her goods. This 
cause or pretext for the annexation of maritime districts to his 


Empire — e.g. that of Etruria in 1808 and the Papal States in 
1809 — now began to operate with renewed vigour. Sweden 
was compelled (January, 1810) to adhere rigidly to his Con- 
tinental System, and renounce the exceptions in favour of salt 
and colonial produce which she had for nine months striven, to 


maintain. Louis Napoleon was overwhelmed with reproaches 
ftprn Paris for his neglect to apply that system with full rigour 
to his kingdom of Holland, which lived by its ..foreign and 
carrying trades* When, after numerous quarrels, Louis saw 
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l by Napoleon’s troops, ^ abdicated in favour 

onWs i); but this act was promptly set aside, and 

Holland *rak&nnexe<j( to the French Empire (July 9). 

Hitherto the ^£&iitinental System had been more or less 
evaded m Holland and &r|S& in the French Empire ; for while 
both the EnglisbpancL ^ench Governments nominally forbade 
.all intercourse, they Secretly issued licences to merchants for 
fradmg even with a prohibited State in goods which were 
greatly needed. Indeed, the chief aim of our Orders in 
Council, the control of the ocean commerce of the world, had 
been so far attained that Europe had to procure colonial 
pioduce directly or indirectly through our shippers, or submit 
to trie privation of coffee, sugar, cotton, indigo, and the many 
products required m manufacture. Even wheie the license 
system failed, smuggling effected much the same result From 
our ports of vantage in Malta and Sicily, fi om many ports of the 
Spanish Peninsula, the Chattel Islands, and Heligoland, our 
goods secretly found their way into Europe, or even by way of 
Salonica and the Balkan passes into Austria and Germany. 

A French decree of October 1809, forbidding the importation 
of all colonial produce into Hamburg, proves that Napoleon 
even at that time regarded all such wares as being of British 
origin It also states incidentally that about six hundred women 
had been engaged in smuggling coffee and other colonial 
produce into that city, though it was then garrisoned by Fiench 
troops. In this connection we may quote the testimony of 
Bourrienne, who was then the French agent at Hamburg. 
“Smuggling on a small scale was punished with death, whilst 
the French Government cjnpied it on extensively.... Licences 
for the sale of English goods were procured at a high price by 
anyone who was rich enough to pay for them. The speculation 
' in licences was carried to a scandalous extent only to enrich a 
. few, and to satisfy the short-sighted views of the contrivers of 
the system. I informed Napoleon that, notwithstanding his 
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> JfJks ^r0flts^#ie sale in Gennany, f^knd, 

France*, were too considerable^ to deter^'persons 
any risks whatsoever to obtain thegj...^Tlif$ profound 
of maxims of political econbffiy caused general p*$|&tkra 

ai^d ^isery, which in their turn general hostility 


Th^^system could only succeed in tne^miiKJssible event of &m 
thp^Eowers of Europe honestly endeavouring to carry it M| | | 
eSScf^ A single free port would have destroyed it. In orefeir 
to ensure its complete success, it was necessary to conquer and 
occupy all countries, and never to evacuate them.... It is nece^ 
sary to have witnessed, as I have, the numberless vexations and 
miseries occasioned by -this baneful system, in order to under- 
stand the mischief which it effected in Europe, and how much ^ 
that mischief contributed to Napoleon’s fall.” — This interesting 
extract will seive to justify a statement which I shall often have 
to emphasize, that Napoleon’s wars after 1807 had a vital'" 
connectioi with his Continental System ; and it incidentally, 
refutes the prevalent belief that his later wars were solely 
result of an unbridled ambition. On the contrary, they sprang® 
almost necessarily from the adoption of a system which aimed 
at hermetically sealing the Continent against England, at 
securing a lasting peace and the undisputed supremacy of 
France. We must now return to consider the underlying causes 
of his failure and ultimate ovei throw. 

The Continent, oppressed by conscription or devastated by 
j|gr, wa$ never so dependent on England for cheap and good 
m&nvEfacSiires as at this v time. Napoleon’s system and the 
English ders in Council ruined neutial commerce, thereby 
compelling Europe to exist on its own resources, or buy 


through English merchants at prices enormously enhanced by 
tfidsks encountered or the devious routes adopted. Knowing 
Wit practically all colonial produce was bought thrpugh 
•B|glish traders, Napoleon now endeavoured by ipe, decrees of 
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Aug. and Q&t 1810 to raise a large Te venue on colonial wares 
and yet d^troy English goods. By the former he imposed 
duties averaging 40 or 50 per cent, on the value of colonial 
produce, because that was assumed to be the profit made by 
the merchant or smuggle^. By the latter decree he ordered 
that all British manufactured goods should be seized and 
publicly burnt not only in his Empire, but in dependent 
Steles as Switzerland, the Rhenish Confederation, and the 
Hnnse Towns. By these tyrannical orders the Emperor hoped 
finally to assure England’s surrender, but the means adopted 
pressed more heavily on his own States than on his foes. 

The confiscation and destruction of English goods brought 
present ruin on multitudes of his subjects in order to exclude 
those products in the fufuie ; while the 50 per cent, tax was 
of coui^e paid by the con aimer m the enhanced prices of 
all colonial ware^ The result of Napoleon’s determination 
to “make commeice manoeuvie like a legmient” — to use 
Chaptab* pn?(’*e — was seen in the enormous increase of 
prices. Dyes, cotton, and other necessaries for manufactures 
now ru*»e to twice, ami sugar and coffee to five times, their 
natural values; and while the English manufacturer gained his 
raw matei eds as cl eaply as befoie and economised in pro- 
duction by the use of the power-loom, bis continental rivals 
enjoyed scarcely any ot the new inventions, and were liuther 
handicapped by the my system which claimed to protect 
them from English competition. “When stripped of all 
political prestige (wrote Mollien) this system was seen to b,e 
the most mistaken and disastrous oTfiscal inventions.” It is, 
indeed, a remarkable fact that, when the economic blunders of 
the earlier revolutionists hau so aggravated the miseries of 
Fiance in 1793 — 5, the heir to the resolution should have 
assured his own ovei throw by persisting in a policy, tyfc 
results of which his own Finance Ministei clearly foresaw. A 
few industries, it is true, were thereby started in his Empire 
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and interested monopolists were loud I ft 
system as the u perfection of the prohibitive system * 
by the Mountain in 1793. Beetroot sugar began to 
the growth of cotton was attempted in Italy; and^S? £all- 
jjjg 5 _especially that of the smuggler— received 
stimulus from the high prices; but that France gained ; little 
real benefit was proved by the growing discontent and by the > 
us^of State p*edit to stave off a severe crisis in iSxi. 

That year was the crisis of the commercial struggle * 
between England and France. Our commerce, relieved ift 
1 80S — 9 by its admission into the Spanish colonies, suffered 
severely in 1810 — 18 n from the collapse of rash speculation 
there, as also from the civil strife following their conflicts with 
Spain; while the intenuption of intercourse with the United 
States, the increasing stringency of Napoleon's decrees, and the 
faih re of our hai^est in 1810, threatened our industrial classes' 
with nun and starvation Trade was at a standstill in ftu& * 
manufaet umg districts; and the Luddite riots of t8j 1 threatened 
a social icvolution, had not relief come at the end of’ that 
terrible year through the Czar’s secession from the Continental 
System. The depiecLition of our paper cuirency, then almost 
the only medium for our internal trade, and the alarming fall 
in the exchange value with other lands, seemed to presage the 
speedy collapse of our credit; but this very fall in the ex* 
change tempted Continental traders to deal secretly with the 
l^nd where their money would go furthest For these and 
other reasons English trade survived the strain which was so 
terrible to Continental industries. 

In Germany the distress was felt more keenly than any- 
where. The necessity of complete control of the North Sea coast 
brought Napoleon to decree the annexation (Det. 13, tBto) to 
his Empire of all the lands between the Lower Rhine and the 


Eree City of Lflbeck, including' the Duchy of Qj^nhurg, ruled 
by a relative of the Czar ; and a fortnight later Canton Valais 
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incorporated * into the Empire so as to gain complete 
^patrol over the great Simplon road into Italy. The results * " 
of complete * subjection to the Continental System were thus 
described $>y F. Pejthes, then dwelling* at Hamburg. — “Of ’ 
the 422 i^gar-boiling “houses at Hamburg, few now stood 
epen: the printing of cottons had ceased entirely: thetobacco- 
dressetfc were dnven away by the government. The imposi- 
tion of innumerable taxes, door and window, capitation and 
land taxes, drove the inhabitants to despair.” — The extensfon 4 
of the conscription to these new Departments of the Empnfe 
filled to the biim the measure of hatred against the tyrant of 
the Continent. It was indeed the height of folly for the new 
Charlemagne to nullify the undeniable benefits of his rule by 
^measures which emptied every purse and every larder. To 
sweep away all relics of feudalism, to abolish serfdom through^ 
out his Empire and dependent States, to decree religious 
liberty and civic equality, was futile when prosperous cities 
were ruined by his military exactions and commercial decrees. 

It was indeed the strangest contradiction to his earlier policy 
of healing the wounds and satisfying the material interests 
of France. Tn trusting to the proclamation of social equality 
to keep ruined communities m a state of idyllic content, the 
Fanpeior was now committing the veiy blunder of the revo- 
lutionary ideologues whom he despised. 

Whether Napoleon was sincere in the offers of peace which 
he made to the British Government after Marengo, to Fox in 
t8o6, again just after Fa fort, or m 1809 befoie the annexation 
of Holland, is too large and complex a question to be discussed 
here* Those who believe in his desire for peace have to 
^xpfain how it was that during the Peace of Amiens he pro- 
tected with annexations as if in time of w'ar, how far his 
designs in Jan.-— March 1808 for the partition of Turkey and 
tbe East were <*msonant with a pacific policy, and whether his , 
tentative proposal (March, 1810) of evacuating Holland and tb* 
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ftanse Towns if England would withdraw the Orders 
hid any other aim than that of weakening our 
Spanish patriots. Further official advances 
made by Louis Napoleon and Eouch£, for which 
disgraced) had been met by the reply from' 

Napoleon must give up all claim to Spain, 

The crushing terms imposed by him odiTnissia 
Wesre an ominous warning that peace mighti*ibj& worse 
wat ; and the British Government decided to remain true to 
treaty of Jan. 1809 with the Spanish Central Junta. ^ 

It is more within our limits to point out that the weight ofy 4 ? 
his government, the fearful drain in men and money, had long 
been producing discontent in France itself. The extension of 
his power, as a guarantee against a Bourbon restoration with^ 
the retrocession of the confiscated lands to their former ownC&l 
(for therein lay the strength of Napoleon’s position), was felt ^ 
be purchased at too high a cost when French blood was poure<$\ 
forth every year in quarrels which concerned French interests 
hardly at all. Farseemg Frenchmen — according to the test!* f 
mony of Mollien — had long been dreading that his severity' 
to the conquered States would “nationalise the resentment ** 
against France ; but after the disgrace of Talleyrand and 
Fouchd his Ministers were little more than passive tools, S& * 
completely subject to his will as were the Ministries of 1793 — 4 
to that Committee of Public Safety whose functions he in* 
herited and developed. Remonstrances only served to bring 
disgrace on the very few who were so indiscreet as to offer 
them 1 while, by the strange irony characteristic of the years 
1794 — 1814, those who at the earlier date had been the, most 
ardent republicans were now foremost among the servile 
officials who desired to strengthen Napoleon’s rule and to rq^e ' 
the new* Empire -with all the trappings of an ancient monarchy^ 
The ceremonial of Louis XIV’s Court was Revived with all 
its splendour, and with far more ennui to the courtiers than 
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imthat age of wit brilliance ; for 

in private possessed gftat charm pf manner, 
-jfiftd generally jahbent in a tite-h-ftte with a Minister, bis con- 
junct in puhfcli^ways inspired a certain uneasiness or, dread, 
^i'iliatxt caustur though he was, the incisiveness of his ques- 
tions, Ihei^^'inilrtary ring of his sentences, generally recalled 
e fsSo^S^ohs of the parade ground. The effect of the smile 
about his cheeks and lips was marred by the eve* 
aquiline gaze of the eyes; and the general impression 
left on the beholder was one of ill-defined fear. “ After the 
Emperor’s departure” — wrote a foreign attach b— u we all 
breathed freely again as if a heavy weight had been taken 
Oflfr The conversation became loud and general as before his 
entry; and the loudest of all were the hangers-on of the French 
court, who made amends for their previous silent dread by loud 
hilarity." Napoleon’s dislike of “political women” — witness 
liis exile of Mme. de Stael — allowed none of those witticisms 
at the expense of government which had often tempered its 
iigour under Louis XIV. Even in the royalist salons of the 
Faubourg St Germain criticisms on the imperial rule were 
uttered with bated breath, lest they should find a place in the 
weekly or daily letters sent to him by informers who reported 
the state qf public opmioa As for the Emperor's Court, it is 
succinctly characterised by his Minister, Chaptal, as “a slave- 
galley where each courtier pulled the oar to the word of com- 
mand.” 


Far more oppressive was the strain on the material re- 
sources of France. Vastly as these had been developed by the 
splendid activity of the First Consul, they were soon unequal 
to the demands of an aggressive Imperialism. Though Mollien 
bad succeeded in balancing levenue and expenditure for x8oS, 
-Jfcfc the Bq^get was hopelessly deranged by the Spanish War, 
and the year 1811 closed with a deficit of 47,000,000 fraud** ' 
* For the first time Napoleon’s adage that " war must support - 
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needspf J^govemmcnt could not be met 
taxes of j^Smd where revolt was general 
senf'ff ^kdrid part of 'the $wa& which he* irrur|^i|^|^^S 
Prussia, yet Spain continued to be s<?%Mtyy'* 
finance that he threatened to annex she 
Pyrenees and the Ebro as a recompense?- > JaHeyr^d^^^® 
but firm disapproval of Napoleon’s Spanish- |poifcy>,refte<Si®! 
the general sentiment of France. That wh<|fe struggle, ele- 
ven omed by the perfidy which commenced it, disgusted Prance, 
and wearied, troops accustomed to the short and draranltfljgL 
campaigns in Italy or Germany. “It was the ipar 
(wrof$ Marbot) which brought about Napoleon’s < 4 ” ' W 
'there were many reasons for the military failure in Spain. , 
The; Emperor, intent on supervising the myriad details of his.^ 
adh&dstration and on maintaining his domination in Germany, 
could not control in person all the operations beyond the 
Pyrenees, and so ensure that unity of action which the 
jealousies of his generals compromised at many critical 
junctures. The hatred of the Spaniards for a government 
thrust upon them by treachery, nerved them to struggle on, 
even yrhen in a military sense they were vanquished, a$ at 
the <$pse of 1808 and 1809. Further, all the skill of the 
French commissariat, and the experience of their troops ip 
foraging and plundering, failed sometimes to solve the problem 


expressed in Henri IV*s phrase— w In Spain large armies \yill 
starve, apd small armies will be beaten.” Finally the vast 
extent of the peninsula, divided by five great mountain chains, 
the risks in the communications with France through tugged 
provinces inhabited by the tenacious Basques and Catalans* 
the difficulty of holding down the fertile south, so as to ensure 
a revenue, while making head against the English in the west t 
and the guerrillas everywhere,— these obstacle^ $$d problems 5 
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retarded a permanenfcja^uest; even M 
^lander of ordinary taie^sp^ 

**“ ition of gifts — political With 

hHhusbanding resources, anddiscerhment* 
ck andAard«*-possessed by no one of the 
, except g|rhaps Soult. 

At thj^^ning of £he Peninsular campaign of 1810 the 
in brief, 1 as follows. Suchet's bold and skilful 
fftacks were reducing most of the rugged province of Catalonia, 
which a British force might have easily kept from his grasp. 
Soult with 65,000 French had overrun the fertile province 
;.Andalusia and driven the Spanish Junta with its army into 
^Island which protects Cadiz (Feb. 1810). This great sea* 

' remained the national capital as long as Madrid was 
d by King Joseph's forces. In the north the French were 
investing ^Jftorga and Ciudad Rodrigo, when Mass&ia, Prince 
of Essling, took command of an army of 86,000 men largely 
composed of troops victorious in Germany, with orders to **drive 
the leopards into the sea.” The speedy success of Soult in 
Andalusia and the formidable invasion of Portugal threatened by 
Mass6na quickly reduced Wellington to the defensive. In the 
Opinion of our allies and foes alike, he was guilty of deserting 
the Spanish general who attempted a brave but .Unavailing 
defence of Ciudad Rodrigo. Its surrender (July, 1810) and 
t^e explosion of a powder magazine at Almeida, laid open the 
northern road into Portugal, and the allies retired down the 
valley of the Mondego. The slowness of Mass^na’s pursuit 
gave Wellington the opportunity of massing some 50,000 
Anglo-Portuguese troops on the heights of Busaco. The 
french commander, though informed by Marbot that there 
Was a road which turned that strong position, yet. persisted in 
the 'front attack which Ney had first advised. His rashness 
led to a severe defeat * Three brave attempts by ^bout 60,000 
French veterans to storm the heights were repulsed with the 
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thektecks of 4 strong tieitf«i 
pereeveff/with the war$ isnd thel^ssp um 
and his generals ware so envenoms by 
French efforts at Torres- Vedras. liijt 
battle of Busaco was useless. Wellington's chief 
Collect theNallied resources within those hfcnom , hues jwSBe^ 
Magna’s tiue course of action was showrf |^,the* e|3« withj 
which he turned Wellington's position at Bus$co by the 
march previously urged on him. The French now ooci^p|m| 
Cohjgbra, but allowed Wellington to retire unmolested 
the fines of Torres Vedras, taking with him or destroying raggl 
supplies of the country north of these defences.; They conil 
sisted of an external and weaker line of works nearly 30 miles 
Jong from the sea to the Tagus, following the course of the 
manikins j a 'stronger inner line roughly parallel to the first ; 
and a third ,at the mouth of the Tagus merely designed to 


, c 0 £r y $ farced embarkation if the second line were pierced 
1 redoubts with 600 cannons crowned the most import#^ 
, po&itlpg^ j a flotilla on the Tagus protected the allied right ; * 
am} telepresence of 70,000 regular troops and 50,000 irregulars, 
unde^ Wellington’s supreme command, promised a desperate 
romance of this the chief refuge of the cause of national 
independence. The peninsula of Lisbon, the island on which 
Cadiz 'stands, and the fortresses of Badajoz, Elvas, Gibraltar, 

t Tarragon a, were the only strongholds on the Continent 
a Napoleohs domination. Considering the e#cel~ 

i the French spy system, it is extraordinary that 
jdha Should only have heard of the existence of Welling- 
^im 4 s of defence five days before he came in fight of 
j ®[is numerous delays had enabled the Idefenders to * 
hen lib. outer fine with walla and abatis gf trees; and ^ 
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f-&0 fcnd , ^Reynier now flatly refused - tfc t»We their «$6rps 
against positions stronger than that of Busaca Rains ,e>f 
tropical vioieacfe and the difficulty of gaining food from cbV 
,tricts ; which ^Wellington h$ai cleared* of its resourced, decided 
Jdassdna after a few vidh attempts t<$ retire to Santarem* 
There he exhausted the Country without gaining the reinforce- 
ment# ^hich he requested; for Soult, though ordered to 
reinforce him from Andalusia, stopped to redm e Buuajoz, an 
ru of disobedience which brought the severe censure from 
Nape 'eon. — “Soult gained me a town and lost me a kingdom/* 
Enable to gam a hold on the left bank of the Tagus, Mas- 
*«ena‘s army was at List forced (Match, i8it) to retreat. The 

,/inost pertinacious of N^poicon's marshals was foiled by the 
Skilful defence of Wellington, whose firmness hau mfused vigour 
mto h'' wavering councils of Westminster, and had silenced 
the uttious opposition of the Portuguese Regency at Lisbon, 
itn tactics had, it is »rae, entailed terrible sufferings on the 
V etuguese neoife and vast expense to the British treasury to 
teed the inuHdudes of civilians within the lines; but few will 
now dti'y lb* t the t ms of European independence was worthy 
oi these sa'Tith ' « , Pojtugah die very ground on to which 

Nape i had once hoped to lure the English in order to 
defeat the *n, was v te*d from the French with a loss of' 30,030 
to thin tfieclive ‘•oengdi. Lev had btui removed horn 
his tomrnnd toi (>u,obedu nee, an l Mass&ia’s reputation 
gained at Zulu 5,. C u/w and Esshng, was clouded twer by a 
final and well deserved dtsg-.me for Ins failure at Busa^'o and 
Tones Vedias. Ph»$ signal reverse, the nrst umeirieved 
disaster to Napoleon's aims, aroused secret feeffngs of hope 
an>ong German patriots After the gloom cast over Germany 
by the death ot the heioic Prussian Queen Louisa (July, *8ro) 


came the news of Wellington's successful resistance. “In my 
intercourse with the farmers of Noilh Germany (wrote Arndt) 
I awoke such romantic interest in the g^eat Euglhjhmap and in 
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fteif disputes*, m^ftenchv 
= of tie *fe{h Spain, where „ 
bg exhausted by plunder and ^ 

t^d to annex to his Empire all the land betweeo ; 
the Ebro in compensation for thesubridw^ 

t0 Se K d !° Mad * id ; te-mnvimtq 
Z® afff® ™ pother with the annexation pf % whole oil 

6?kS“p 5 ,“ r „*° h “ “» ■» »»= p»»SLi Sp 

SSp °» “• a*. jo* P h w«,™S ' 

^^IdiT St Napoleon. He rightly argued that ' 
ff® . tb * confidence “d respect of so proud a 
Spaniards, who was not invested with all the 

JT ?° wer ' His 1611615 <?° ntai n frequent pn* 
th6 6ntlre suIj servience to which he was subjected 
seemed intentionally to degrade him in 
^2r4 b -'I T SUbjeCtS - He com rlamed bSerfy that thl 

SSJ’ST^ P0W , erS ° f the French M »«hals in their S 
T*ZU^ VmCtS rCd “ Ced b!s authorit 7 to a mens shadow^ 
^nn^SS^ er ? Pted hlS revenues * and ravaged the country to'; 

HeD / e the Fospeots.of reconciling 
powpoaeit the treasury at Madrid was d«U 
ti)e administration was crippled at its source 

"*“1 the following pathetic 'letter to, 

& my service have neither be#*^ 


S-lpS^ 



Li vi-urcinigsa iff" 

Pi Iff' 








'f^fievolutienaiy and Nafol&mc. 2 

civil servants would have made the 
*pS*sador » Russia is a bankrupt: 

‘Si in ^greatest poterty, and I live here m 

g,C Jc^T^ly adviser, Miot de Melito, had seva# 
urged him to resign his crown as a final P rotes * 
dictatorial pretensions of his brother; and now, oppr^ 
defeats and the imminence of bankruptcy, -he 
to gain better conditions or to abdicate (April, i8n)L 
efforts failed ; and with a monthly subsidy of ' 

promise that the army of the centre should be 
immediate control, he was cajoled back to the unreal 9 W*» 
of Madrid. The annexation of Catalonia to the French.EWpue ■ 
in the spring of next year showed how little the Mgs plea 
for the appearance of independence was respected bfjj* 
brother; and the Cadiz Cortfes mocked at Joseph as ben*g 

“more than ever a puppet” , . -V’ 

The campaigns of 1811—1812 in Spam must be bne , v 
summarised here. An attempt by Graham to turn % Fra g 
lines menacing Cadiz led to the brilliant but 
at Baiosa (March x8n). The French still kept.tbei stt.dg 
positions opposite Cadiz. After the bloody battjpof Rentes 
d’Onoro (May, 1811) had been lost by the 
owing to the jealousies of their marshals, they retired •Cfi paJa- 
mahea; and the interest centred in the operations' Uround 
Badajox. Soult, advancing to raise the British siege Of that 
■ fortress, was confronted by Beresford at Albuera, and theSaost 
1 desperate battle of the whole war was finally decide<rW the 


si/ 
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Stubborn valour of the British infantry (June, r8u)] 
Wellington’s skill failed to reduce Badajos, the siegerfy 
v ivas soon raised by Soult and Marniont, The same 
^Suchet’s capture of the Catalonian fortress of Ta*$j 
that intrepid general by the end of the year 
^ ~ * Wellington then retaken Badajog 
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&#S p^ BWWr Stagier of this campaign) he would 
tihe fourth or defensive epoch i 
baffled partly by skill partly by fortune, far 

Portuguese Regency, thwarted by the SpaniHi 
H only half supported by his own cabinet, and* 
^ by the follies of all three, he was reduced to seeming^ 

inaiSVi^ while the French added Tarragona and the rich 
« kingdom of Valencia to their conquests-.*** That the spirit of the 
nqrd^^owever, was unbroken by defeat, was shown by the 
Spia^ds seizing the fortress of Figucras, and by their incessantly 
harassing French communications. M The enemy {wrote Mac- 
donald) were ubiquitous, and yet I could find them nowhere, 
though J scoured the whole of Catalonia.* The famous guerrilla 
Miita was especially famed for his daring exploits, in one 
of which he liberated i,too Spanish prisoners near Vittorio, 
capturing their French escort The general trend of events in 
Spain, however, distinctly favoured the French until 40,000 1 
of their seasoned troops were withdrawn for the Russian cam- > 
jf paign, fheir place being taken l$y younger soldiers. Even then, 
vaafc*were Napoleon’s resources that when he was preparing 
jdo humble the Czar, nearly 300,000 French troops maintained: 
fnfe authority beyond the Pyrenees; and Joseph was able ta£{ 
enlist seyeral thousand Spanish levies from the docile inhabits, 
ants of the south. The futility, however, of his efforts to stamp 
out resistance in the north and centre is strikingly illustrated 
by some incidents narrated by the young Due de Broglie in his 
Memoirs. He was attached to thejfcff of Marshal Bessferes, 
Wjfo.bad full military authority in Wm and Old Castille, and 
** less harshly than some other French Marshals. Ye& 
^the town of Valladolid had not furnished the suppbes, 
^edvfor his army, the marshal imposed a pfa 
Mi *g*ls (about £10,400). Towns^tmd villages whfoh 
Wed of reinforcing the guerrillas were dos$|y watdNHfj \ 
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three days suffered confiscation u* *«<=**^ 
tj^latives of guerrillas were held responsible^ 

; spite of all this severity, or perhaps beam 
could not, except in large numbers, venture 
* walls of Valladolid with impunity; and Broglie ^ 
t siferes 1 whole position with that of a “terrorist on i 
Wellington began the operations of iSxa by 
dash on Ciudad Rodrigo 0 am); and the southe 
Spain was laid open in April by the storming of 
a desperate courage, sullied by the ferocity of tb 
soldiers in their hour of triumph. But Wellington 
to the north by a move of Marmont into the Mondego VaUey, 
whence that marshal had promptly to retire on Sala 
finally beyond die Douro. After receiving reinfo 
French commander suddenly crossed the river, there 
ing Wellington's communications ; and a race ens v ^ ^ 
open plains of Leon to seize or save the important po*fi$$p %V 
Salamanca. Eager to press his advantage by mtercep^g ,tbt| 
British retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo, Marmont swung rottftf 
left wing far away from his main force posted near the A^pfcE^ 
hilts. Wellington saw his chance. The French left wa&y5Ttt$he^ 
by Pakenham's brilliant charge- Marmont was badly T wo*ri^d, 
the French centre after a desperate resistance was drived f$cpn 
one of the Arapeiles, and only the approach of 
skill of their General Qausel and the abandonment of' Alb'a 
' Castle by the Spaniards saved them from complete dis$#fcer 
, (July 22). As it was, thi^battle cost the French about' 7^00 
, killed and wounded with as many prisoners, and led to ffidr 
g, temporary abandonment of nearly half of Spain; for 
^ t<fh, after pursuing ClauseVs shattered forces through V; 
^jSrned south to overthrow a smaller army under King' 



Ijl^hkh was to have reinforced his presumptuous 

si once retreated through Madrid towards 
^^ault"s army to join him there to effect the 




^otlSftetefctantly abandoned tliel twefttf; 
q^imcnts opposite Cadiz, the arsenal 

p{ his splendid conquest of Andalusia jjf Spelt 
'jr^^hij^een Joseph's chief support ,, In the opiriioi ’ 
Thibaudeau, the disaster at Salamanca 
of the ultimate loss of Spam to Napoleon, 
ill drooping spirits of the Spanish patriot^ 

^l^here revived; while the British Government, just' 
di^|afcted by the war lately declared by the United States, M&Jj 
et$|l|^*ed not to relax its efforts in the Peninsula/ WdQixtg^ 
torif^fWurels were, however, to be dashed by an impottanti^ 
cheofe/ His deficiency in artillery occasioned the failure of five® 
assaults on the castle of Burgos, gallantly held by the French || 
and the concentration of their armies of the south and centfeN 
compelled him to withdraw his forces from Burgos and Madrid,/ 
toW^hS 3 Ciudad Rodrigo, where his wearied troops went into 
wjgfMty quarters (Dec. 1812}— an opportune and skilful yetreti^ 
Offering a signal contrast to that of the Grand Army froiricf 
Moscow. K 

The influence of this sanguinary struggle on the politics^ 
life of Spam presents some features of interest. The Spanish | 
Cdtfkfo or Parliament, which met at Cadiz (1810), not 1 &r^ 
beyond the range of the French cannon, was mainly elected^ 
by refugees who claimed to represent towns or districts of* 
.gpaia occupied by the invaders ; and its tone was that of the , 
bmiltuous democracy of Cadiz. While its blustering nncom- 
ppnce paralysed military operations and aroused WeHtagton's 
atigfer and contempt, the Cortfcs also confirmed the colonists in* 
thhh desire for independence from the old oppressive colonial 
system, and alienated the sympathies of the royalist# and, 
who hhd the support of nearly a® the Spanish - 
In its anxiety to ■ obhten^^^^^bry of Napo- ^ 
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J^tc, 1 80S, the Carths proceeded to an hysfenc&t 
“the French Constituent Assembly of 1789. It 
freedom of the press, forbade its members to receiv^iliypffi^^^ 
pension or reward, abolished the Inquisition, and began 
i-TV roach an the executive powers of the Regency which was 
bLfl/tnq to govern in the name of Ferdinand VIL Quickly 
dm Coping Its democratic ardour, the Cortfcs gained as signal 
a tnumph over the more moderate party of Spanish reformers, 
j>s the French National Assemblies had won over the JLeft , 
On* re in 1789—1792. The leader of what may be called 
th< Spanish Fcuillant party was the able and statesmanlike ' 
jovellanos, whose position m Spanish politics was somewhat 
analogous to that previously occupied by Pombal in Portugal 
and by Turgot in France. He was a reforming statesman, sin- 
a lely a? inched to the plains. >pln cal doctrines of the eighteenth 
oem iry, which he had long '.ought to cairy into effect by loy&l 
def 1 1 cs Thus vAu rr he appointed Councillor of State by 
,Co?iI< s III in r 7 9 ^ he endeavoured to avert the bankiuptcy 
whi'h threatened tt u\ez whelm Spam, by proposing tlxat the 
property of the ntkd clergy should no longer be exempt from 
U,.at on, ami though be was risg r ac»d and was banished to 
the mounUms rf nn/e province 01 Asturias for making $0 
'SucuhgKVos a j <oposab yet through the pressure of events the 
tea was nnpo^ d souv.-Rhat later. In 1799 his services woe 
, again inquired nd he was appointed to the "Ministry oi lustre, 
soon to b< banished again owing to the ptrsi^teitce with which 
he urged xefonning projects on the Count. After the fail of 
f^Sodoy iu iboS, he became a raeinbei of the Central Junta, 
C&rbich, two 3 cats later, had to give way to the Corths, In die 
Tuhta, Jovellanos and the party of modci ate rtioim had earned 


their point that nobles and uiled Jeigy should form a higner 
' Chamber, while , deputies of the untided clergy and Commons 
Should form a second Chamber.. But this compromise, which 
f j£ad been vainly, urged by JNcckcr, Mourner and others at 




xtrerne to atrotbetiq 
n, days any approx 


J^- patriots an 

Jf and #jfr’"tewn ' tigksim *<#* 

To the; excitable Spanish i0mgih&t*3% 
yept disputes with jta English cdmmafcd^ j 

x;-i-c» suspected pf trcadtefy* and fanned 
intemperate newspapers and pamphlets, the^moderdt^ 
Joyellanos seemed akin to treason; and m a popuhtr n^i 
^November x8n he was put to death by, the 

>iots. Had his advice been followed, first by teactmuflM 
and now by headstrong revolutionists, the 
bcs might have been far more tranquil, 
ds rushed from one political 
„ Mt \ yps to postpone to our ov 
4y Constitutional government. ^ N 

Cortes decided to apply to military hospm 
the funds 'df religious orders, abolished torture, as well 
the old feudal and seigneurial rights or banalitts over ove“ 
mills, forests, fishing, &e., together with every feign of vassala_ 
Declaring that “sovereignty resided essentially in the 
it next proceeded to draw up a Constitution, modelled on tbs 
of France in 1791. Legislative power was to reside in the CjW 
along with the king, who was left nominally with, the 
the executive ; but his functions were as carefully restricted bfr 
omnipotent Assembly as those of Louis XVI after *?<)** % , 
Cortes was to be elected every two years by Universal suffrage:, 
for equal electoral districts ; it could not be dissolved by 
king and bis veto‘d merely suspensive, being valid om 
through two sessions and lapsing if the measure was eamedl 
a third.- The king was to name his Ministers, but tfc$j| 
remained responsible to the Assembly, whie^ also ftaed ms 
■ civil list every yb*r. •' The provincial and par#aal admimstrari 
^Loaf j ‘ ^ ™ #*****■& n^rtaftme ntal System* < 
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with the addition of a planfot yi 
Roman Catholic "faith was to be the only one to 
, State- Improving on Robespierre's motion of 1791, th 
de< kn cd that deputies of one Assembly were ineh^lefof r ^fe 
next ; and crowned its work with the order that no alteration ^ 
in this Constitution of 1812 was to be made within eigh%e^m* 

The victory of Salamanca released the dreamers of .Cadiz, 
and, bringing them into contact with central and northern 
Spain, pioduced sharp conflicts between Jacobins and ‘serviles/ 
^-Galicia and the Basque provinces at once rejected this central- 
ising constitutions Indeed the strifes between the Cortes and 
the clerical party nearly led to a civil war, and brought Welling- 
ton almost to despair. Placed by the Assembly in supreme 
command of all the Spanish tropg% (Oct TSx 2), he was more 
than once on the point of ^Overthrowing it, and wrote, to the 
British Government to ask whether it would approve of such a 
step being taken as a last resort. So narrow was the balance 
between success and failure in the Peninsula. Certainly nothing 
but his " long enduring blood » and his military genius could 
have snatched victory from defeat in every one of the years 
1809 — rSi2, 

It is, however, a task as profitless as it is easy to criticise 
the false steps m the first wild lush for political freedom where 
the very idea was a novelty. A less superficial view of the 
Tyrolese and Spanish struggles against foreign usurpation, and 
of the legislative efforts of Stein and the Cadiz Corths, reveals 


jkfhfc fact that the spirit and the principles of 1789 vveie now 
tbdbag effectively used by two great peoples to sap the founda- 
$%tan$ of the Napoleonic domination. " 

The position of Italy in the European system of Slates 
IWas Throughout this era almost entirely one of passivity, 
ifi^ajpS&leon’s conquests had given to the long-divided Italians * 
n opie approach to social equality and political unity ; and 
4|^igh this , French domination eventually aroused muci^- di% 



much as Italy by his 
ce, the nationalist reaction, 
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fw 4 by his commeifiial system, 
n$f land benefited %o 
in organisation. Hence, 

to have so potent an mSuence on the history 6f : 

Germany, acquired no very decisive activity in Italy, afc/Ie 
untit -I the year 1814* The sentiment of Italian nationality tfra 
nojt at first unfavourable to the great warrior, whose vigorou 
blgjIJKakeped it from the torpor of centuries. 

As has been incidentally mentioned, Napoleon had in ji SoS|! 
annexed the eastern arid northern parts of the Papal States^ 
to the kingdom of Italy. At the same time Rome wasf 
occupied by a French force, and the Pope was kept almost^ 
a prisoner in the Castle of St Angelo, while the cardinals wet&J, 
either arrested or dispersed throughout their dioceses, and the '> 
papal troops were enrolled in the French army. In MayJ 
1809, when Napoleon seemed compassed with difficulties^* 0 
in Germany and when French supremacy in Southern Italy *, 
was menaced by the landing of an Anglo* Sicilian force, thoj 
Pope appeared to sympathise with the Emperor's foes* Thijfe 
was sufficient to precipitate the long impending catastrophe^ 
An Imperial decree proclaimed the deposition of the Be 
from his temporal power In the following words™” Qharkmag 
my august predecessor, in conceding certain domains to 
bishops of Rome only assigned them as fiefs, and Rome" 
not cease to form part of his Empire.** Under this Sir 
pretext, which is devoid of any historical justification- 
3 &c} the Great was not master of Rome, when he accepted the r 
Imperial crown at Leo Ill’s hands — the temporal power of the 
Papacy was abolished, and die last independent State in Italy 
ceased to exist ‘It was in vain that Napoleon sought ifrfj 
disguise this act of spoliation by a misleading Whence to a 

; 
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tzpxpml power and of the sole shmviaj' e^ies^fic# Sfetfp| 
he was recurrmgto the policy of tfefe' directory iaiis nMW*' 
Aggressive phases Against the proclamation was; 

* henceforth a free and imperial city, Pins VII 
to protest by a bull of excommunication against’^^^Slperor, 

J when he was arrested by the French general Miollis andhurried 
northwards, to be long kept under restraint at S&yo&&£& 
the negotiations, for the Austrian marriage seemej6f r W"J®^^ 
Napoleon's domination in Europe, the conq 
on tire feral step by definitively incorporating 
| environs in the French Empire (Feb, 1810). The 
jjfea s declared to be the second city in Napoleon's domifridns ; 
JPSnd the Charlemagne legend was further kept up tgjr, the 
Ubestowal of the traditional title. King of Rome, on^ the^j 
I^Emperor's son and heir. 1 

fajji French rule at Rome soon bore witness to the vigorous &*$ * 
Enlightened policy of the Emperor, which did so much to 
^palliate the violence of his methods of acquisition. At Rome 
pits elsewhere we remark Napoleon's determination to ^effect a 
I- beneficent blending of the new and the old, or, as he himself 
fonce happily phrased it, to endeavour to harmonise Gothic 
f institutions with the spirit of the nineteenth century. This was 
, s observable ' botFTn the m te^ and political 

spheres. The ruins of old Rome were to some extent cleared 
%of the accumulations of rubbish which obscured their grandeur, 


i\and every care was taken there and elsewhere in Italy to 
preserve those monuments of the arts and the relics ol antiquity 
[ which the rapacity of the French had left in their historic 
i surroundings. The material prosperity of Italy was furthered 
b$r the institution of funds for the encouragement of agriculture 
!//q$d the industrial arts. A canal was cut to facilitate transport ' 
Lake Como and the Adriatic Sea, the ports of 
^’Venice- and Genoa were enlarged and fortified, and high* 
improved. Napoleon also laboured hard to 

* - ‘ -at?*.- .* '-amm'K 







tlistp from the former Papal States* 
bhhopries was stringently reduced, and ecclesiastical discipHi 
, was to a large extent assimilated to the system then establish ;s . ^ 
in France* The administration of. the Cardinals, .aitemsf g 
mediaeval in its character, gave place to the vigorous org*p|is%4| 
tion of, A modem State; and central and southern Italyyeyen 
under "the bhghring reaction which followed the overthrow ^ 
of Napoleon's sway, never quite lost the effects of thC^ 
bengfig^nt impulse which his master-mind imparted. £ 

In spite of these undeniable benefits, Italy was by no 
mean$ contented under the French supremacy. In the south, 
despise the benefits of Murat’s rule, there were many attem] 
at insurrection, which were fomented by the emissaries of 4 
former Bourbon lulers Owing to the presence of an Enj 
force under T,or<l Bentinck and the pi olection of English erms 
the Boiubons not only mantnined themselves in the ferti! 
island, of Sicily but frequently threatened descents on th 
mainland. The npubUcans of southern Italy were dissatii 
with Murat’s autocratic * ule ; and many of them, withdraw 
to the fastness? of the Abruzri, founded or greatly extended 
the activity of the seaet associations of the Carbonari Th$St* 
Bour oons intrigued with them so as to increase the difficulties ^ 
of the Neapolitan Government; but, down to 1813, Mur&fc * 
succeeded m repressing most of the attempts against bmiS 
authority. By completing the abolition of feudal cu&toms r 
and introducing modem methods of administration, he effected, 
much for the social and material welfare of his kingdom. 

It w'is ia the more commercial and industrial north, 
however, that the pressure of Napoleon's Continental System 
began to be felt most seriously; and the discontent arising from 
material need was these augmented by the attachment to the 
traditions of municipal freedom which have alwayf distinguished < 
the northern parts of Italy trom the more doate&nd backward 
The men of Venice, Genoa* Milan, Ttu^t and Breccia 
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i look back' on a splendid past, rich in mi 
Lfreedom and industrial supremacy. It was little; 

INapoleon promised to renew these ancient gloried , 
industries were ruined by the decrees dated ftom 
Fontainebleau, and when their harbours were almo^f jS^feri 
owing to the operation of the Continental blockade. 
ing the usually prosaic records of commercial trao$swstiOn$,^; 
one is startled by finding such incidents as the 'following. 
Owing to the prohibition of all intercourse with England* 
two parcels of silk sent from Bergamo to London were smug- , 
gled, one by way Of Smyrna, the other by way of Arph$ngel£ * 
-to their destination : the former took one year, the latter^ 
vo years, in the wanderings necessitated by Nap<%on*a^ 
Screes. , v * m 

| Though Eugene Beauharnais endeavoured as far as pos&ible|| 
jfmitjfate the hardships of such a rbgime % and honestly IpOVc / 
lO prdmote the welfare of his subjects, yet the materialpres^ure - 
I caused by Napoleon’s great commercial experiment and hyfhe 
jconstant drain of men to fill the ranks of his armies, $at&rally 
sowed broadcast the seeds of discontent. The pro^Be^of 
political liberty and representative government whi^h had* 
been made in 1797 to the Cisalpine Republic, had soon' 

* been found to be illusory 5 and the system of rule which jijter 
1808 prevailed throughout Italy, was an autocracy concealed 
*- under the thinnest of disguises. — M Such was the state of Italy 
; (wrote Bourrienne concerning the year 1809), that I have 
" been informed by an individual worthy of credence, tb&t 
if the army of the viceroy Eugene, instead of being vic- 
torious, had been beaten on the Piave, a deeply organised 
[ resolution „ would have broken out in Piedmont, and^even j 
in# Italy, Where, nevertheless, the majority of the people 
^t.apjMedated the excellent qualities o t Eugene. I ***- 
a«0 credibly informed that lists were in ri 
those, of the French who weretob# WitttiJ 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Wars or Liberation. r 

"The, life of peoples cannot be summarised in the lives 
individuals; f6r the bond netting them to peoples has neveP bs^'Y* 
covered.”— “Count Tolstoi* „ 

% V* T 1 

. » * - ^ 1 

That Napoleon must ultimately have succeeded in sub<|^2 
3ng the Spanish Peninsula, if he could have bent ail his vgH^ 
resources to that struggle, can only be denied by 
believe that one British soldier was worth some * 

large number of Flench. If the Emperor’s policy had been^di^ 
as to admit’ the evacuation of all central Europe and northfejpl 
Italy by his troops, even the mythical British miantryman^ 
would probably have been outnumbered. With Napokon ; "inl£l 
command the ridge of Busaco would have been turned, 
lines of Torres Vedras pierced. Considering the 
i difficulties of Wellington’s position, it is no slur on his^^n$ 
Pjt ~j assert that he must have succumbed to the Grand An$||i£ 
by Napoleon in persoji, and not enfeebled by the misttdles 
1 jealousies of his marshals. ' 

r * But the fundamental blunder of the Emperor’s policy w^ 

he aroused the irreconcilable hatred pf the Sp9j^g^t^ 
Kf&f time when he was already burdened with; 

Iffilemqf shifting out from the Continent the { 

and the colonial’ products of f 

Continental System *<&ould 

1 ' T fV’CV*' ^ 




fint must produce * $ iirircch.hfr 

"experiment. The coiumcUon 

die policy of Bayonne, has 
ant ,om *iso obvious that his annexation of 

t«d »° , JU „ 

SfS. o»p>« rft of A Z 

indeed only one of his many Herculean ^ 

^Sleaded hydra of Bn.ishcomrner«; ^ 

.unable to leave Pans, where he ^ Germany ««t ^Slj 

mus^cLe, I tell yon plainly, ^ntkme 
& Merchants who have business to wind up, # £^J^ anned^ 
^should do so as soon Jf^mpts of tagj 

lih'wd® to carry out mydecreesa ^ it shal i be.^ 

' KnMish in the Baltic. Some fraud exis “* recent# 

, 2gfu xjttsZZp. 

"Sane” in the preceding chapter), wns mtec.nf.eiihyihe 
,.S P !L 1, ** Mood tax It had become customary 


n^ioo to be kvded one|«^ Vexation of the North 3 *{ 

iber<of refractory copscnpi?, «* .ever pn ^ y 

i i«<i tbihe enormous total of fV#%: ”■* WW TT» 
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^■Wked— “to compel the Trench to become a 
$ • rel, g ious discords with the Pope h^ffte fnj 
opening the wounds temporarily healed by the uojttK 
k the uneasiness in France was so general that a j|| 
Weoaquest might well have seemed desirable to divert 
from internal and economic difficulties and rekindle 
fcrdour of her people w , 

bdirffh? bter !, already remarked - Napoleon cherisheKhe 
behef that an alliance either with Russia or Austria was a 

‘ bafo!^ gUara ff *° his su P reroac y on the Continent ^The 

* ‘ caused b y th e mamage negomtions has also been 

described. At the close of 1810 came a far more^eitious 

Akxa d 5 aP ,°i e0n '® anaexation Oldenburg, to whos^dte 
xander’s elder s ls ter had been so promptly betrothal Sftfe 

Erfurt, warned the world of the probability of a rupture between. 

° f , J -; l,rope ln . a circular despatch of March, l^f*) 

7.™ ! *! th ? possession of Oldenbu.g to its lawful soveaffin.. 

tat value, —continued the Russian note— “could 
ave, if the treaties which cemented them did not hold gtllpj 
It is true taat offers were made to give compensation -to tW‘ 

d„u, b», co», d „„f y * rsrss 

rt * rev,v "! M «* c "» -Sw-rt- » — --^g 

EvwpIntibZ. “ ,hn '“ R ““ U ' fh>m *“ 

• Recu rrmg to his early friendship with the Polish PrhwU 

‘Wh rt ofF kl ’l Wh d° When “ ° ffice had always extolled the good 
^ aS , COlUrasted Wlth the unscrupulous agLes- 

CZar ^ t ote * WOte askin « h »» 

SrShSL* he , P ,° lesai the Grand hlucliy of Warsaw, 

the possibility of enlisting them on the side of Russmfv 
«re assured of the “certainty of their regeLSSf 
ln§ of the Pole4 the Prussians against Napol ‘ ^ 





meat him at least oa e 
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dkcouraging. The Poles left gratitude I 
what he had done for diem; their ao } oo© -fcwig 
^viitg^ipt Spain were so many^hostages in. his hands, and;te | 
constatit^uccess fascinated their ardent imaginations; 
they be satisfied with nothing less than die cqrb^efc#§ 
reuniih of their ancient dominions, with outlets fer trade! 
(Dauzife here is hinted at), and the restoration of the constitn- ® 
tiop.djf.i79z, To this Alexander rejoined (Jan. 31, i8n) that.* 
he proposed to reconstitute the whole of Poland with the rivers. ^ 
Dwin^; Beresjna and Dnieper as frontiers, and a liberal consti- ^ 
tutiOW^Austria was to be provisionally offered Wallachra and i 
Molc&VfS as far as the Sereth in compensation for her retro- * 
.cession of Galicia to the Polish realm. “It is beyond a doubt” ^ 
"ifeohtiiincd the Czar's letter) “that Napoleon is striving to pro- 
%ke Russia to a rupture, hoping that I shall make the mistake 
of being the aggressor. This would be a great blunder in 
present circumstances; but if the Poles would join me, that 
would put an entirely new face on the matter. Being reinforced 
by their 50,000 men, by the 50,000 Prussians who could then 
also join me without risk, and by the moral revolution which 
would infallibly result in Europe, I could advance to the Oder-, 
without striking a blow.” But these secret overtures which the T 
Czar urged his friend to make at Warsaw, were unsuccessful * 
The Poles adhered to Napoleon's fortunes, — a resolve as 
disastrous as the trust reposed in him by his other faithful allies, 
the rulers of Denmark and Saxony. 

^Tie fundamental cause of the war of 1812 still remains to be 
noied^ If was the Czar's refusal to adhere to the later and 
morewtrmgent developments of the Continental System., Nof, 
content with insisting on the exclusion of British ships and 
wares from Russia, •Napoleon in a letter of Oct. j$, 1810 ha*i 
reqhested Alexander to seize in Russian harbour^ the netted ' 
ahips--rthey weae m “ A ‘ *■ — ^ L -- 



^produce, inasmuch ik 1 
^‘The blow to England {wrote' Hap< 
ail these goods are to the account of the English 
on your Majesty to secure peace or to lengthen* 

Peace is, and must be, your desire. Your Majesty is certain 
that we shall attain it, if you confiscate these 600 shte.with 
their consignments. Whatever papers they carry, ana lender , 
whatever names they disguise themselves— French, German, 
Spanish, Danish, Russian, or Swedish — your Majesty may be 
sure that they are English.” The Czar, however, refused to go 
beyond the terms of the treaty of Tilsit and, by confiscating 
ships which were undoubtedly neutral, to violate the principle . 
that the flag covers the goods, for which Russia had contended 
against England in the Armed Neutrality Leagues of 17 So and 
1800. In his anxiety to strangle English trade, Napoleon; was 
requiring his ally to adopt measures as aibitrary as tkOSeSiver 
asserted by the mistress of the seas. Annoyance at the Char’s 
refusal was undoubtedly a secondary cause of the annexation of 
Oldenburg to the French Empire. Even before hearing of that 
sinister event, Alexander had shown his concern for the dear- 
ness of colonial wares in his own Empire* by issuing a ukase 
(Dec. 31* 1 8 to) which facilitated the entry of those much 
needed goods; whde it virtually excluded wines and other 
e> pensive products of Fiance, the entry of which was thought 
, to be injurious to the f balance of travle* and the chirr c^use 
of the alarming depreciation of Russian paper money. 

, From this time a bieach between these potentates was 
almost inevitable. 1 n fact, during a convei sation with M eit enrich 
m the previous September Napoleou had said— “I shall have 
war with Russia on grounds which lie beyond human pqs&b* 
vbilities, because they are rooted in the case itself' 7 ; and on the 
same occasion he confidentially offered in ease of a war to give 
VUp to Austria her Illyrian provinces in exchange for Galicia, 
the addition of winch to a regenerated Poland would gain him 
T.V" S* 
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Tbt&i&h both* «0es % Ws& left 
aace» :^adi Emperor desiring $0 gain 
dreading to precipitate a conflidt by pt<^bttaa|ig1b 
for.- i£& re-establishment. The' question feus femed on the 
Continental System, as to wkkfo the two potentates could not 
cojOO^O any accord. Napoleon desired to impose it in ail its 
rigour bn Russia and Sweden, in order to bring England cm 
her MgftS’; whereas these Powers, urgently needing colonial 
prodt^s|jefused to deny themselves the comfort? of life, when* 
NapoteOp . by his secret licences infringed his commercial , 
edicts Whenever the needs of his Government demanded ft 
In this momentous dispute Great Britain had been a most 
intetepted but still a passive spectator. “No indication," 
says |& Vandal, “ permits us to suppose that this conspiracy 
(i.e. Of Alexander against Napoleon) had been formed by con- 
nivance with England.” Bui so far from having conspired' 
against Napoleon, the Czar had endeavoured to observe the * 
Treaty of Tilsit ; and there is distinct evidence to prove tbit 
both potentates entered the arena reluctantly and only tinder 5 
what they conceived to be the pressure of events. Napoleon;* 
felt confident that by sealing up the Baltic against British goods, ^ 
he would assure our ruin, which he thought to be imminent, - 
and so bring about a general peace; while Alexander was not 
loth to decide a contest which he considered inevitably while 
300,000 of Napoleon's troops were still engaged in the Penin- 
sular War; \ r f 

- The' diploiriatic and military, preparations 
occupied the greater part iSSirand the spring 
in the -endfeiv^r k& forfe coalitions fee * * 


was on /? 
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alliance. Austria at first declared /or arm^d 
Napoleon bad no wish to leave an armed neutral in hisre** ; 
and the marriage alliance was found to entail its responsi- 
bilities, when he requii ed and obtained the assistance of 
30,000 Austrians to protect his right flank in Volhynia. StHJL 
more important, however, for the success of his preparations, 
was the concurrence of Prussia; for Danzig, with its French 
garrison and governor, was to be the chief base of supplies, his 
Paris in the East.” His troops still occupied the Prussian 
fortresses on the Oder as well as Berlin. Even that did hot 
seem sufficient guarantee against a desperate national rising; 
and in Sept 1811 he wrote to Davoust, who was marshalling 
some 100,000 troops on the Elbe, to be ready to seize the 
fortress of Spandau if necessary. But Frederick William III 
was not cast in that heroic mould which could do and* dire 
everything for national independence even against hopel&S 
odds , and he refused to stir without far stronger succours than 
> s Alexander could promise. As for help from England,' fhe 
^utmost that the patriotic Hanoverian Louis Ompteda had been 
\able to obtain was a consignment of arms now on shipboard in 
/ the Baltic, with the offer of the English fleet as a last refuge 
for the king. In such desperate straits Frederick William was 

- justified in rejecting Gneisenau’s plan of a. peoples wax against 
V Napoleon, which he returned with the written comment — 

"very good as poetry,” Finally Napoleon brought the Berlin 
; Court to a treaty (Feb. 34, 1813), which marked the surrender 
o/jJPrussia’s resources into Napoleon’s hands for all his Wars 

- * e^jgfcpt those in the south of Europe : 20,000 of Jher troops 
I Jiftflc to aid him in the coming war be>ond the Niemen ; the 
f%$£t&nd Army was to traverse Prussia at her expense; and no 
k0^¥ of Pjrussaaja troops was to be made in its rear* This 

'tihe death blow to the hopes of German patriots, 
Boyen resigned fteir oflfcw 
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rather than serve under Napoleon. Gneisenat* departed $ir| 
join the Germans who with Stein were striving to strengthen^ 
the Czar’s resistance. An envoy was secretly sept from j^rlfn 1 _ 
to St Petersburg to explain that Prussia’s action against, the . 
Czar was due solely to compulsion from Paris, apd tha% by - 
enticing Napoleon into the heart of Russia his ruin might be 
ensured, if a skilful defensive campaign were persevered in by ’ 
Alexander generals, A somewhat similar explanation was 
given by Austria of her ostensible hostility. 

Napoleon’s important diplomatic successes placed virtually 
the whole resources of Europe from the Pyrenees to the 
Carpathians, from Naples to Konigsberg, at his disposal; and 
yet, by enabling him to begin his campaign at the Nienxen, 
and impelling Urn mto the heait of Russia, they ultimately 
served but to magrm\ hi*, dimeter. 

His endeavours to secure the neutrality of Sweden and the 
active assistance of the Turks were unavailing. The Porte 
remembered his sudden change of front at Tilsit, and turned 
a deaf ear to his promise that the recovery of the Crimei 
should/be the reward of an offensive alliance against the Czar. 
English and Russian diplomatists abo persuaded the Turkff 
that union of all the Continent under Napoleon’s sway^ 
was now more to be dreaded than Muscovite ambition, that ^ 
Turkey? existed only owing to the divisions and jealousies of 
ths lowers ; that, tinnlly, it was her best policy to make peace 
witK * Russia, retaining Moldavia and Wailacliia, which the 
CzaPs troops had virtually conquered. By the politic Treaty 
of BiKjh&est (May 28, 1812), which gained for him the rich 
land of Bessarabia, Alexander now restored to the Porte two 
provinces which he could not have retained in face of the 
Trench invasion, and soon set free his army on the panube for 
the defence of the Ukraine. ) 

Tb© conclusion of a Russo-Stf edish alliance wart: still more 
advantageous for Alexander. The Court of Stc^Polm had 
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_ _ choice <# NS^eon^J 

for the eventual succession to its throne, \ 
anew the old friendship between France and Jahd. 

on his "side Napoleon was not aJtogetlier lothJb|aee 
strange event; for- — as he said to Mettexhfeh~V*A French* 
marsh&lon the throne of Gustavus Adolphus h otterif the 
finest tricks anyone could have played upon England.’** Alarm 
and indignation Were loudly expressed both at London and 
St Petersburg* It was groundless. The Swedish choice had 
fallen upon that one of all the French marshals who was 
on the worst terms With the Emperor, Able in command, 
skilful in intrigue, and far more ambitious than Moreau, 
Bernadette after his oppositiorf to the coup d'etat of Bruflbire 
had been saved from disgrace only by his marriage to a Iter 
of Joseph Bonaparte’s wife. Many causes of irritat$$& had 
embittered his relations to the Emperor ; and the somewJbat 
grudging consent of the latter to his acceptance of the inver- 
sion to the crown of Sweden gave this ambitious maifta 
personal reason for resisting Napoleon's overbearing pbfey 
towards his adopted land pn his way to Stockholm he had 
been warned by Bourrienne at Hamburg that the Continental 
System would entail ruin on Sweden, and that his best 
policy would be to trade with England and brkve the 
Emperor’s wrath. He followed the advice. Napoleon had 
In the early part of 1S10 given back Swedish Pomerania 'and 
Riigen to die Court of Stockholm as the price of its accession 
|to his commercial system ; but when it steadfastly refused to 
jj^ubtait to an entire exclusion of colonial goods, he ib Jan, 
” J LSrx invaded that ^province, as a pledge for the execution 
his, decrees. 4 Whether from personal hostility to Napofeon, 
desire to secure his position in Sweden by in* 
*' jY ' v patriotic policy,, Bernadette accepted 

thus ^rowR.down ; and on March 24, t$tx afcrea# 
Ibetween Sweden toad. Russia, 
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• & %dtr* Sweden, Turkey, aa<| :«te 

of $$fcncse by « conjmefdal crisis andasevere dear „ 
forlf^tnfe on NapdJeon*s spirits. He finally dec*%4 H v 
ibafctfto war was : an inevitable part of his system 
, a<M^ndod! of a general peace, and that his new dynast^,* 
bt^feme of a revolution, could $ ever be secure while Any 
* the old reigning families held a position of such power as tl 
of the House of Romanoff, it was in rain that his Ministers^! 
'except the obsequious Maret, v 4)uc de Bassano, who nominally 
controlled the Department of Foreign Adairs, protested against 
& war which violated all the principles of sound policy; >Thej^ 
ineffectually urged on him the imprudence of engulfing half afc 
T million of men in the wa$ies cf Lithuania, while at least faalfy 
that number mu 3 t be kept amidst the mountains of Spain, and & 
they, pointed out that a disaster beyond the Niemen wpuld|| 
1 certainly entail a rising of Central Europe in his rear. MoUienff 
him of the embarrassment of his finances, only to 
crusm^d by the characteristic reply — M Because they are ctM 
bar^asSed, they need war”} and the Emperor proceeded tif S 
amuse hi$ Minister with an estimate of the rich gains whl3vj 
h^tfpuld reap by requisitions in Russia, and by the sale of hef^ 
and salt. The remonstrances of his advisers we^| 
iinM^lingf though they probably contributed to strengthen his\. 

to save appearances by sending pacific overtures t6’the ; \ 
Courts g^ I^ondon and St Petersburg. The, negotiations at tbe^ 
v+ fomt^f/^ital broke .down as speedily as those in i£ to which j 
Resembled te fheir general tenor. Napoleon 
pl^osals for peace on the basis 


which #*e 
; we: 



^Government refused, unless ;1 
I jbe tihrone of Spain. ,"At St-f 
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requiring' the entire evacuation of Prussia arid Swift 
rania by Napoleon’s troops; and a reduction of 
garrison at Danzig. He consented* however, to 
indemnity for his brother-in-law, the dethroned Duke 
burg* and even to renew commercial relations with Fr. 
not so far as to exclude English goods so thoroughly {_ 
leon's economic experiment demanded. 1 1 is, therefore^ Si 
that though personal grievances and rivalry entered in 
^dispute, its main cause was the secession of Russia fro 
Continental System. 

The march eastwards was begun without any formal decla- 
ration of war. At Dresden Napoleon held a reception (May, 
i8is) of the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia and his 
;Other German allies, in the hope that this display of his vast 
resources would intimidate his foe; but neither there nor 4g 
Wilna nor Smolensk did he receive the expected submission.. 
At Dresden he incidentally remarked to Mettemich that be 
would not venture further than Smolensk in that campaign, 
but would re organise Poland and Lithuania, and if necessary 
advance in 1813 quite to the centre of Russia. “My <gter- 
prise is one of those of which the solution is to be found in 
patience." , , , 1 

On June 24, amidst strains of music and with shouts of 
ymarual ardour, three immense columns rolled towards die 
Pfjemen, which they crossed near Grodno and Tilsit ; and fey 
‘|%e,.end of the month 325,000 men had entered the Oar’s 
,:|bminions. Other forces, following as rear-guard and reserve# 
^raised the total numbers to more than 600,000 men. The com- 
position this host reflected the cosmopolitan character ot the 
Egiperor's Sway, About 250,000 were French, 147,000 were 
fr°m the Confederation of the Rhine, 8o,ooo.Italians* 
JP >y Engine and Marat, 60,000 Poles,* besides Illyrians, 
even a few Spaniards and Porri%v&se, while? 

Austrians on its right were its| 





not therefore Mi l , 
the c$m|>a!gns of AusterHtz aadjeoa so i 
kfl*at cohupns found no enemies but the atoofctl; 
of a Russian midsummer, a violent t|iundeJ«tote 
of rain, The rough tracks were at o§ice eufc ttp-^ 
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age of the artillery and vast convoys j 
jFSoon became apparent that the most petfilS^org 
! " ild not keep the Grand Army suppii&d with stood. > In 
‘ East Prussia and parts of Poland been swept dear of 
ahd horses. The horses began to die from .the excessive 5 ) 
and from diseases caused by rank grass, some 10,000 \ 
ing between the Niemen and Wilna, so that a French { 
coming up with reserves declared that the track of the 
Army resembled that of a defeated foe. The desire of 
prising the Russians while they were scattered over a front < 
eighty leagues spurred forward Napoleon, and only by $p_ _ , r 
retreat were the defenders saved from a military disaster ; but! 
the haste of the invaders entailed serious consequences. The $ 
regular commissariat system broke down from the outset Tht*^ 
vast supplies collected at Danzig and Thorn could never be i 
hurried up in time to relieve the wants of the main army, whfcKj 
therefore maintained itself almost entirely by plunder ted! 
requisitions. So customary had this become as to lead up to %! 
calculation that the invading army should not exceed one ■ 

Of the invaded population, if It were to subsist in comfb$fcJ 
the fruits of their toil Such methods, highly serviceably^ 1 
campaigns of Marengo, Ulm and Jena, were less pra " 
in Spain, and now broke down hopelessly in the wastes 
Lithuania, where ttys resources had been already depleted by 
the retreating Russians, Halting for 4 few days at Wilna to 
wearied troops* Napoleon endeavoured; to enJfef the^ 
y^Kabitanhi <tf ' the old ISthuamap 1 capital m |p service bfi 

And*',! 
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We liave seen throughout this wont" 3 
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iuflnence the partitions of Poland exerted on the 
of the Eastern Powers. The Vatoay campaign h$d||*! 
decided bp the fears, and cupidity of Vienna and Berlin > 
If^cond partition, qiSe as much as by the bravery of Ke 
^tlann’s levies* Poland, Bavaria, or Hanover had hithertb 
dissolved ev$&jf compact of the Powers and left Central Europe! 
% prey to Napoleon's concentrated strength. By reviving the 
ancient kingdom of Poland it was now possible for him to gai^I 
an ally in the East, and to thrust back the Czar’s rule beyond’ 
the Dnieper and the Dwina; but, hampered as he now was by 
a dynastic alliance, he could not, as after Jena, boldly appeal 
Hto Polish sentiment Now he could only deal in half promises 
which were nullified by the devastations of his troops. To %, 
deputation of Poles and Lithuanians who came to Wilna to 
request the restoration of the old Polish realrft, he replied, "tf 
your efforts be unanimous, you may cherish the hope of com- 
polling your enemies to recognise your rights.... To this it is 
my duty to add, that I have guaranteed to the Emperor of 
Austria the mteg^ty of his dominions, and that I cannot sanc- 
tion any movement tending to disturb his peaceable possession 
^ the Polish provinces which remain to him.” This diplomatic 
reply chilled the ardour of the Poles and Lithuanians ; and the 
domination of se\en grandees to form a provisional government 
, under French supervision was his sole encouragement to the 
polish patriots who in the Diet at Warsaw had lately declared 
"fpy the restoration of their realm in all its extent. His appeal 
Wm Rational rising to throw off the Russian yoke met with a 
tf Response when it was known that ^Lithuanian noble 
at the head of his vassals had been maltreated and 
ty&d of every thing by Napoleon’s South-German troops. - 
There is, indeed, no sure proof that the restoration of Poland, 
&^ra^ht$torians assert to have been the real aim of Napo- 
'■ ' ,jw ever seriously entertai||^b£|^|g^^J^ iu ‘ 
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people. "What {says Mirt«#) Jkat 

?\ alia in invfidlBjg Bnasia vri&- tq 
blockade was, that he hadf f)tde nd, pi^idoa^ 
equipping the troops which the IPoIes were. 

> trusted td his enormous superiority in Teg^.vtr^^iW^wp 
i whom were already some 6o,ooo Polish Tegular?. Uuf&V^m 
pointed out by the young Ducde Broglie, who was then servt^^ 1 
m the French Embassy at Warsaw, tbit Napoleon 
Stay there had “ drenched with cold water" the deputes of $Pj 
enthusiastic Polish Diet ; that he had chosen afebnmiptyNp 
. the Abb£ de Pradt, who had been one of the butts ,of 1 
French Court; that finally the Polish contingents in th^WJ 
Army were kept separate and were not massed together un * 
the command of that able and brilliant soldier, Prince 
towski, as would have been the case if Napoleon haddesiie" 
revive their national feeling. \ ' < -« 

The general plan of campaign was to separate b^araf 
incursion the Russian forces which had been stationed noi 
,- and south of Wilna. The former had been thrown baqfcu 
tbe'Dwina, along which river several engagements took |M 
generally in favour bf the French. The southern portion Uftd^ 
, Bagration was to be kept severed front the northern by & vigorous*^ 
march of Davoust and Jerome Bonaparte onMktsk. W 
superior numbers and the advantage of the central position 
Napoleon trusted to end the campaign by a few vigorous blows 
on the upper D win* and Dnieper. Davcmst nearly succeeded to- > 
intercepting Bagration and his 45,000 Russians in the marahe** 
: west of the R. Beresinaj and he.asserte.^a^only.thn — 
t dienon Jerome %Bsp*$e; to 
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knd allowed him to return to his amusel^nts in CasSeif ■ and , 
Bagr^uon by a wide detour finally succeeded in joining the 
n tin, nooy ot Russians* Meanwhile their northern army Under 
(General Barclay de Tolly, a general who nobly sustained the 
biroew and prudence of his Scottish ancestry, had retreated 
tow;. .ds Smolensk, leaving a corps to oppose the advance of 
St (\ r and Macdonald north of the Dwina. Pursuing Barclay 
as far as Witepsk, Napoleon was there forced, by the fatigue of 
}m men and the utter exhaustion of his horses, to call a halt, 
exclaiming — Ji Here 1 must stop, refresh rny army and organise 
Poland. The campaign ot 1812 is finished: that of rSij will 
do the rest/' Had he now confined himself to his original 
intention of consolidating his conquest of Poland and Lithuania, 
the *• vtory of the world would have been different, but the 
proq « h t of rcYutahdng for nine months a cautious defensive 
rhjM 1 ah aident spirit; and the difficulty of feeding and 
k.cp g utuh i omtiol his marmuiing alius seemed greater 
than that ot snatching the flower safety out of the nettle 
danger. 

Mas* vg his columns for a Vigorous offensive, be pushed 
on swiftly fox Smolensk, the forties on the Upper Dnieper 
which baned the entry to Rnssu Pioper. The news that 
Pagratu ,« and Barclay vme thue eifecting z junction promised 
the dev tsive engagement which he had long been seeking. 
His troops sustained heavy los^ in an attack cn the holy 
city. The Rushan resistance was, however, only intended to 
gain time for a jetreat and die destruction of shelter and all 
possible supplies. In the night Baiclay fired the nty m several 
•parts and protected by the flames withdraw his rear-guard 
,.(Aug. i’B). Yamly did Napoleon seek to hide his chagrin 
r ^der k violent made against Ru-sun cowardice. His trustiest 
seeing tlie true position of adairs, counselled a halt 
with|& the charred ramparts of Smolensk, ami pointed out the 
of engulfing himself amongst the fanatically hostiJ&<| 
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on the Dwflii ahd of a victor of the 
..some of his own cavalry brigades, again seemed to * 

, more enterprising spirit among his foe& 
his words. He placed his two most daring chiefs, Marat i 
U'Ney, in command of the advanced guard; m$, tbej^§| 
construing the Emperor’s inclination, brought pfc 
meat on the Moscow road, ending in another barre# 
for the invaders. But where was this campaign -to 
So far from availing anything in that vast land, each trinmp 
inci eased the difficulties and distress of the victors by <&% 
them further than ever from their base, amidst a* people imp 
pable .and invincible as the air. The recent ratification of theg 
treaty between Alexander and the Sultan had set free ano 
Russian force to menace Napoleon’s rear; but, meastu 
events only by the success of Che Grand Army, he trusted $ 
his ever increasing reserves and to his Austrian and Pr 
allies temporarily to guard the rear, while he sought pep££ bjf| 
the overthrow of the host in his front. To those who 
Smolensk had reminded him of the pitiful state of his army, 
had replied— “It is dreadful, I know: at Wilna half 
were stragglers; now they form two-thirds; there is 
no time to be lost: we must extort peace: at I&t 

The Emperor had indeed observed that only ^he jptmpbct ’olHj 
great battle held together the weary tanks and kept them from* 
the dissolution which a long halt ever produced* , hf"l 

The Russians on their side beheld his rapid advance 
dismay. Unable to see the wisdom of Barclay's Fabxan'ppH^'j 




they were enrageS at the surrender of Lithuania, and 
Smolensk, to a foe whom, they detested as Antichrist;?* 
sinc^ the junction of Bagration’s force with that of 
, the dissensions in th£ir councils had **sea fdsteohai 
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old fighting general Kutusoff, 

^l^nerafi^mo; and near, the R. Mosfcwtn 
V^podixio the Russians prepared to contest the approach 
Most ow, Their' forces crowned a semicircle of hills, the right' 
which was protected by a ravine* Near their centre rose 
hill which they Strengthened by a formidable Tedoubt ; and earth**? 
works defended their more accessible left. The presence of, 
about t 130,000 men and 400 cannon on each side fordbodq<|& 
a Contest more sanguinary even than that at Wagram. On fafo: 
pan Napoleon did not allow his joy at the prospect of, the* 
pitched battle which he had been chasing from the Niemen to,! 
the Mohkwa, to outweigh his prudence; and Owing to 
internal ailment, increased by his chagrin at the news of Sala- 4 
jipt^nca, and inflamed by the first chills of autumn, he even 
^displayed a degree of caution which lost a great opportunity at 
the end Of the day (Sept 7), By noon the divisions of 
^ Murat, Davoust, and Ney had pierced the Russian left and' 
taken two of the redoubts ; but the second Russian line twice 
^stored the balance of the fight, and only the havoc wrought 
■ by the French artillery among the dense masses on the ridge *, 
checked their advance. In this critical position Napoleofi^ 
^refused repeated requests that his famous Old Guard should 
^10 ve forward jto threaten in its rear the shattered Russian left; 
the chance of rolling in the enemies’ line on the ray me t 
its right had to be abandoned by his incensed marshals. 
Meanwhile the Russian right and centre had long maintained 
desperate fight, finally decided by a dashing charge of the ' 
cavalry into the rear of the great redoubt; and whe^' 
Stan from these heights, the defenders stoutly rallied^ 
second ridge, thereby covering their retreat from th^i 
^bloodiest day's fight of all the Napoleonic wars.* The battle of 
I^Jkmodino or the Moskwa must indeed be called rather a" 
titefr a victCHry fof the Emperor; for it. reduced fti$/ 







^ jefcndl^ vritk iMk ^ch greatW. ^ 

¥bm*oii$# , j^oved -that ; Moscow £jjp 

fP’apokdn h$& all .along aimed, though sedfef? advfce'^« 
^Berlin had Reached the Czar that Napoleon would 
oW Muscovite capital Indeed, he was too gireit an a$£$>t $jm 
the complex and ever shifting game of war, to bind himself? 
rigidly to plans, subservience to which has often ted to grfeati 
; disasters. His great art, in which he excelled all the captains 
eof ancient and modern times, consisted in hi$ fertility of con- 
ception, his eagle glance which divined the weak point of his } 
enemies* position, and the astonishing energy with which bo 
compelled all ciicumstances to give effect to his fundamental 
maxim — “at the critical time and place to bring an overwhelm- 
ing force to b^ar on the foe/* These qualities, seen at theitfi 
best in his Italian »and German campaigns, had impelled hin^ 
on his disastrously victorious career to Smolensk and Borodindt^ 
He had at the outset burst through the too extended line 4$$ 
defence and, pushing on his main army between their severe$|| 
Screes, had compelled these to conveige at an acute angle 
they were to reunite at all. Their junction at Smolensk and|| 
retreat along the Moscow road led him to pursue the vtetOjjS 
which .ever eluded his grasp, until it was seized amidst the J 
slaughter of Borodino, It was the desire to destiny or captured 
the main Russian army which chiefly dictated the advanc^y- 
towards Moscow, though he also hoped that the occupation 
? hat holy city would overawe the impressionable Czar and hia 


superstitious subjects. But, that he was led on more by 
military than by political considerations is proved fey his 
hesitations at ,Wilna, Witepsk* and Smolensk, as also by the 
frequency of his earlier assertions that he would not emulate 
the for tubes of .Charles XIL And yet now his successful 


strategy had, lured him on to an enterprise whijjh yiGded up 
as hostag^^tO, fortune vaster , forces than wes^mbarked in 




HKfM^tutous campaign of PulmWa* ‘; ‘Stmhge' taepip ^ Jj§ 
^Sl^tetoesis which overtakes great warriors when 
^to be statesmen \ The valour of his veterans, Welded by|K 
own genius, had at last yielded Napoleon the coveted vicimy/' 
with Moscow and peace and plenty as the expected reward. 

Such were the feelings which inspired Napoleon's weary 
troops as they gazed on the gilded cupolas of Moscow. Some 


of the veterans had heard his inspiring reminder that forty 
centuries looked down on them from the heights of the Pyra- 
mids. The ancient Muscovite capital, so they were now- 
assured, was to be the goal of their wanderings, and its capture 
the prelude to a general and enduring peace. Great was their 
leader’s chagrin when no request for an armistice, no depi> 
tation of obsequious citizens came forth to .entreat his 


clemency : greater still the dismay of his troops at finding its 
streets nearly deserted. The policy of removing supplies and 
population before the advance of the foe, so successfully 
adopted by Wellington before Torres Vedras, had been carried 
out by Barclay and Kutusoff on Napoleon’s line of march 
through Russia Proper. Moscow was to be the crowning* 
example of this mode of warfare. Hatred and fear of the* 
French as infidels and ruthless plunderers, had aided the 
governor, Count Rostopchin, in depopulating the Capital and 
preparing for a. general conflagration. Whether this terrible 


act was entirely the work of Russian incendiaries,* or whether, 
as some of their writers aver, it was caused by French and 
, .Polish pillagers, it is at any rate certain that flames burst 
ifSitb at several places on the night of Sept. 14, and, fanned by 
^t&e equinoctial gales, raged for five days. That this event bad 
|less effect on his fortunes than has been tommonly beliS^ 
^ident from the fact that the Grand Army remained in 
^ *^° W . ^ a ^k° le month afterwards, in spite of some “ 
Mated fires, and that at the final council qf war at 
floe of his advisers strongly urged the advisability ", 




tog at Mos£ow^ The chief di imciifty 
ffidWr' but the increasing scarcity of food for men 

The arrival of stragglers and considerable reinforcements' 

- almost made up the gaps caused, by the Battle of Borodtoo 
but how were the 110,000 combatants, 20,000 sick 
wounded, and the horses for 550 cannons and 2000 waggj 
' to be fed from an*,, almost desolated district? In Vein did ^ 
Nappleon offer personal security and high prices to aHpeasants l 
who would bring com and hay. Their fanatical - animo&^j* 
against the French would have forbidden intercourse, even; 
v the few who ventured had not been despoiled by pilli 
* and distant forays weie often attended with losses. Kutusoh, 4 
after abandoning Moscow, had occupied the south load tojl 
Kaluga, guarding thereby the more fertile south and the arsenal " 
of Toula, and giving time for recruits and volunteers to throng • 
to his ranks* His threatening attitude sufficed to deter Napo- 4 , 
Icon from a march on St Petersburg, against which all his ; 
marshals protested* By a tacit agreement there seemed for a ,<r 
lime to be a suspension of arms between the Russians and the , 
outposts of Murat ; and *t is said that the imposing presence 
and headlong courage of this great cavalry chief so impressed 
the Cossacks, that some of them even expressed a wish to . 
have him as their hetman. Among the many strange lesuhg 1 
Of the revolutionary wars none is more remarkable than the , 
bewildering eminence to which many soldiers of fortune, bad ; 
risen. A Corsican capo ml seemed about to reduce Russia to 
her limits under Peter the Cheat; the son of a lawyer at Pft|| 
was assuring his accession to the throne of Sweden : and thd'l 
sou of an inn- keeper at Cabers had sabred his way to that of 
Naples,, and was now for a brief space eclipsing the Oat’s 
lustre &t the eyes of the Cossacks of the Don. T ! 

Foi a month the army remained in and around Moscow, 
its leader still clinging to the hope that Alexander ijfould give 
way* as J10 ( ^ bia that\ 


Y- *(■$'< <> ■; ; 




principles of the Frendh Revolution, now nejeae^^attire^:^ 
fee acceptance ofwhteh would hare cost him his 
"successes of Wellington in Spain, Wercourse with foe ^ Wagged 
personality of the German exile Stein, and the 
caused ,by deepened religious convictions, concurred to fortify 
a will which had been gaining in solidity since the days of 
Tilsit ; and the mental instability on which Napoleon chiefly , 
reckoned had now been replaced by a fixed determination to 
effect that liberation Of Europe which had been* the Czar's 
youthful dream in 1804. Just as Napoleon’s military genius 
had led him into his present dilemma, so now his presufo^pg * 
on Alexander’s lack of determination sealed his own- J 

He was also outmatched in cunning. Kutusoff feigned t$e 
utmost concern at the results of the war, and a belief that; his 
master would lend a ready eat to overtuies for peace Wffic$ 
Napoleon proposed to send to St Petersburg (Oct 6). A 
reply could not be expected for a fortnight ; and before that 
time elapsed, the informal armistice between Kutusoff and 
Murat was broken by a sharp conflict in which the French 
advanced guard lost severely (Oct. 17). The Emperor saw 
that he had been duped ; and, to make the most of the open 
autumn weather, he two days later moved his army secretly by 
the new road to Kaluga, hoping to avoid KutusofTs forces* 
But the march was encumbered by a barbaric profusion of 
plunder ; the Russian scouts were active, and Kutusoff seized 
|!^«bfong post at the town of Malo-Jaloslawitz. By the gallantry 


ijpf the viceroy Eugene and his Italian troops this position was 
Jpcamed, only to disclose the foe drawn up in forest passes 
b ~ -which Bessifcres, the Commander of the Guard, declared to 


%e impregnable. In an agony of distiess Napoleon saw his 
,*l progress by the southern route to Smolensk completely 
blocked, and the devastated line of his advance alone avail- 
With hearts foreboding disaster, and hard pressed by 
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clateii foes* tot toen turned il 

ghastly field of Borodino. Not all. the drill : 

Eugfcne and f)avoust could avert "heavy losses from 
guard at Wiasma (Nov. £; and the toWmep of #$§ i 
were infinitely increased by the tardy adven^lpf stouiM 
weather, “Up to Nov* 6” — says General Gou*gau 4 > * .m 
trustworthy historian of the campaign than the nmiodmmat&| 
Segi# — ''the weather was fine, and the cold much dess ttour 0 ?^ 
was for some months m the Prussian and Polish campaigns of 
1806 — 1807.** As it is stated by Napier (to say noticing of less 
accurate panegyrists of Napoleon) that the Emperor’s enter- ’ 
prise, 44 the grandest and most provident, the most beneficial 
e&er attempted by a warrior statesman , 1 n was foiled by “the 
, iftei tmd snows of Moscow/* and that he was vanquished by 
tlie elements/’ the following official record of the numbers of” 
his maim army, apart* from the reserves and the forces on the 
Pwwa and in Volhynia, should be carefully noted. The 
number of effectives after the haidships and desultory fighting 
in Lithuania had shrunk to 182,000, and before die battle of 
Borodino to 133,000; on the departure from Moscow, tor H 
elusive of reinforcements, it stood at 107,000; and after the.&f 
affair at Wiasma, but before any snow or severe cold set in r only , 
55,000 men and 12,000 horses were fit for active sendee* ^ 
Now was seen the horrible truth of the warnings given, at 
Moscow by Russian prisoners — “ In a fortnight your nails will/ 
drop off, and your weapons wiH fall from your benumbed a 
half-dead fingers.** Henceforth man’s attacks were.feeb 
pared with the ceaseless rigour of Nature. Kutusoflf^ 
pity for his own men as well as for the foes, desired 
the^ rest to- winter; but his ardent lieutenants 
destroy the whole of/the Grand Army, and titeir 
completed its miseries, The pitiful pretext thit the ^ 










and the hope that 

would afford shelter was soon to vanish. 

& generally abandoned by Illyrians, Germans, and It 
ih ct by all who ha$*no interest in a war the motives i 
had evet seemed mysterious. The Poles, brave in ( 

addicted to marauding, had teased to hope for the f$st§ 
tion of their country and gave themselves up to despair ar ia 
plunder. The advanced columns swept the country of supplies 
and fuel, thereby increasing the miseries of the rear-guard, , 
which was already sufficiently harassed by the Cossack lances. * 
For in the horrors of a rout the fierce passions aroused by war 
are seen in all their hideousness, unveiled by the glamour 
which disguises them in a victorious advance. In place : 
regiments there were now generally seen bands of strag 
kept together only by self interest or skill in foraging;/^ 
these thrust back into the cold outsiders who sought to i 
the scanty meal or fire. But amidst this unarmed, half-cfc) 
and frost-bitten rabble the heroism and fertility of 
of the French veterans stood out in brilliant relief* 

Davomt’s and Eugbne’s corps were exhausted by service as 
rear-guard, they were* reinforced by that of Ney ? “ the bravest 
of the brave '* The stores at Smolensk were of little service, 
for they were pillaged by the first comers ; and the retreat was - 
nearly intercepted by a sharp attach of the Russians at 
Krasnoe which completely cut off the rear; but Ney, after 
; blowing up part of the ramparts of Smolensk, fought his way 
through throngs of Russians, crossed the Dnieper on insecure, 
rice* and with the loss of his cannons and stores rejoined the 
th&in force (Nov. 20). 

^ It was of little avail that* the remains of what had been/; 
frjjlw i t^juad Army were now succoured by the reserves. 
‘*iltor^-and by St Cyris troops which had* been successful 
Ilii% attacks of the Russian army of the Dwfoa; for 

" nA <** Cr, hwar2enberg had suffered, prrad^hadb^ , 
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re me , passage M $m jQMogft d& ¥ 

vainly sticwe tff seiae Up. hot# the oa^j 
^Russian batteries. With the deslfetibn 
lasthope of the French seemed to have *ranhsha| } 
to a partial few the icff would not bear fe passage of 
army. Napoleon, however, lured the enemy down fe atrss . /t ^ 5 
by a feigned march, while his brave engineers toiled SjMtt-j 
or seven hours to construct two light bridges higher up, 'tW ' ofi 
Which Napoleon and most of his effectives passed unmofeated^ 
f4«^ such was the confusion that few timely efforts were mad$| 
** r.get the waggons and stragglers over while the enemy wa0 : | 
Ks^nt. Finding out their mistake, Tchichakoff and Witlgen^ 
eirr now advanced up both banks, and though stoutly repulsed ' 
™^iteost points, their fire finally told .wfei fearful effect off 
jSfetof s rear-guard and the crowd of stragglers who now itiShed ' 
for the two bridges still remaining (Nov. 28). The breaking , 
of one of these under the cannon, the agonised struggles ofj| 
camp-followers and regulars, horse and foot, to gain or to keep 5 
A foothold on the few frail planks, under a hail of grape-shot' 
that continued- far into the night, presented an accumfefea 
of horrors under which the stoutest hearts gave way to wil#; 
panic ; and the final burnings of the bridge to cover - the retreat 
left a crowd of stragglers to the mercy of die pursuers. , , \ 

StilH the elite of the army maintained a bold front, while the 
few remaining squadrons protected the Emperor m hollow square 
whenever the line was' threatened by Ccsisacks. Thus in com- 
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Paris to organise new forces *nd . m&nidate 'prtissia 
Austria. Meanwhile the survive^ paralysed by,la ^ 
the intense cold, when halting at Wilna for rest and supplied 
were menaced by a small force o&Cossacks under the adven- 
turous leaders Platoff and Tettenboin. Storming the gates at 
dawn, the latter struck such terror into his foes that they fled 
instantly, leaving 6,000 prisoners, 24,000 wounded in their 
hospitals, and nearly all the remaining cannons and stores 
(Dec. 9), This Was the last blow. Five days later the rear- 
guard of *,ooo armed men under the dauntless Ney p^ 
tected the miserable remnant of 20,000 stragglers who tottered ' 
across, the Niemen, over which five months before more than 
half a million of men had passed to gain for die Emperor hii_ 
final triumph, And yet so vast were his resources, so trapj^ 
cendent his genius, that after a disaster which completely 
eclipses all others ii^ihe history of civilised nations, he waSr " 
still able to bring tip half a million of soldiers and fiercely 
a^ert his domination from the Oder to the Ebro 1 . 

Macdonald, with 20,000 Prussians and a few South Get- 
.mans and Poles, had been hastily recalled from the siege of 
Riga by the news of the catastrophe. Had these Prussians 
and Schwarzenberg’s Austrians in Podolia been aware of the 
completeness of the disaster, the relics of the Grand Army 
would have been as completely in their power as Darius was 
in that of the Greek mercenaries at the bridge over the Danube 
iwhen he fled before the Scythian horsemen. But in the modem 
instance the decisive news came barely in time, even if there 
r had been any leader bold enough to. paralyse the brain of 
t i Napoleon's military system by the capture of his marrluls. 
FTpdf sole danger therefore was from PlarofFs Cossacks, wljp 


^ According fcp the tables given by Gen Chambray in 3 ms history of 
so»ooo survivors assembled behind the Yistulf in Jan. 
ytof the 50^000 men who had waged the mam campaigns mpeihe Upper , 
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... naldby a skilful retreat byOise tmoogn p» ;, 
grossed- the Nimueh, at', Tds&, e$d^ng, tMjberal _ 
^considerable number of Prussians to folio#, ' *0*1 
pay of iSia thebasty march of the Prussians dom ; l 
quarters to rejoin their comrades warned the; I^ch l$ptef 
their total defection; and he himself barely, escaped ‘ With 
remaining regiments to Konigsberg. S 

On the previous day the Prussian general Y© 

•.the momentous step of accepting die overtures Of the Russian^ 
•that the district between Merael and Tilsit should be cor^d^s 
yjutral, and held as such by the Prussians, -who were BOt 
starve against the Russians for two months- In “a strict ** 
rYorck’s act was treason against his sovereign ; and it w» quite 
"possible that Frederick Wilham might screen himself frot 1 ' 
Emperor’s vengeance at the expense of his general. 
hinted at this when he exclaimed to his enthusiastic officers,T| 
It is very well for you to talk : but my old head feels loose ' 
on my shoulders.” There was another danger, that, the 
Russians after losing fully half their troops in the past eamt|| 
paign would not venture , beyond the Niemen and .Jfodfyj 
themselves to another coalition. General Rutusoff prewiwfc| 
this view on the Czar ; but, fortunately for Germany, Alestaadei 1 ! 
listened to the promptings of Stein and other German patriot*,':; 
as well as of his own generous nature, and deckled to becou^ 
the liberator of Europe. He knew that Napoleon's charaete^g 
eyen his fundamental pojicy.-must impel him » wipe out th«{| 
memory of his disaster. Prudence thweftme dictated an attack 
When the French ngKtary system wassfot the, time paralysed,, 
and northern Germany was eager to^pa* dffttachains. ; If the;. 
French were not pursued beyond thd: Visb^. : ^apotocm woul«h 
assemble the ftftces of Germany, compel tSiiP&Ort "M, iBerfwCi; 
'&%*&■■$$ Rusaaff *Oold 
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Fway of defending Russia to $j>|eal*o 1 
the Germans against Napoleon, ana to carry thc wtf bey#»d*i 
Elbe, As for the King of Prussia and his minister ■ 
they couJd be trusted to join the national cause when it j 
safe to do so, and in the meantime to wear the mask skilfully* 
The need of forcing Frederick William's hand now expla 
the strange course of events* Russian troops began to occupy^ 
Prussia Proper 5 and on Jan. 18, 1813, Alexander commissi 
sioned Stein to act provisionally as governor of East and W^Strl 
Prussia, and to collect the revenues and arm the Landwehr an$f 
Landsturm, in the name of the Czar . ' Thus the preparations^ 4 
for the German War of Liberation were begun by a Prussia^ 
general and a German exile, both of whom were techmcalj^f 
guilty of high treason. The Provincial Estates of East art«$ 
West Prussia in their session at Konigsberg *(Feb,> 1813) over- 
pocked the illegalities of the position and enthusiastically 
greeted Yorck’s words *‘I hope to beat the French wherever 1 + 
meet them; and if we are too much outnumbered, we shall 
know how to die with honour.” Frederick William, after 
launching against Yorck an order for trial by court-martial 
which was never carried out, now took the significant step of t 
withdrawing from French influence at Berlin to Breslau, whete.j 
ftfie patriotic feeling ran as high as at Konigsberg; and finally 
|hy the vigorous action of the Czar and Stein a Russo- Prussian 
aty of alliance was signed at Kalisch (Feb. ay, 18*3), which 
of great importance as marking the second step (the treaties 
r if 05 having been the first) towards the reconstruction of 

Czar, desirous of reigning as constitutional Kmg of 
j refused the preliminaries which would have restored to 
Warsaw and other spoils gained in the second and third 
In plipe of that proposal, a clause was finally i 
ffhat Prussia “shall be reconstructed. In the 

and financial proportions cor** * * '* ^ 



satio^s 

of the HouE of Banovet) so as |> jive J 
compactness necessary for ccmstitufiog t ai^- 
State*: in 'particular she was to acquire oh 
felfier which both in a military and geographic^ sense^ 
%ofibect ^West Prussia with Silesia. This treaty vaguely 
Shadowed the changes of the future, viz. themove westwa 
pf- .-Prussian and Russian influence^ the former Power thencd|l 
Stth becoming almost entirely Germanic, while the Otari f^f 
ppuence was for the first time to be extended beyond t 3 b| 
fistula into the very heart of Europe Furthermore, PhwsWl^ 
Enunciation of all claims on Hanover facilitated the accessioh | 
of England to this, the fourth great Coalition. The signature^ 
of this important treaty had been hurried on by the unperfb | ?&jj| 
action of Stein; and Prussia and Russia passed 
of war to a dose alliance as quickly as had been the caie with| 
Britain and Spain five years previously. Both alliances 'werel 
pushed forward and cemented by statesmen. Canning and 
who lent their great powers to change the war Of the goveni$| 
iuents to a union of the peoples; but in 1813 as in i$o8 the* 
address of statesmen, and even the determination of the Czar,: 
would have been of little avail but for their co-operation witM 
an irresistible impulse, the longing of an oppressed nation 
, cast off an alien yoke. * ' ^ ■ 3j||| 

The complete failure of Napoleon, in spite of his tlnva^^ 
military successes, to extort peace at Moscow has been alre«ufjfe 
preferred to the invincible repugnance of the Great-Russhms 
the character of his rule. The passionate devotion to the 
expressed by nobles and merchant m meetings at Moscow, and 
thefe teadihe$s,to sacrifice thar wealth for 
had, a less d^ndpstratite Isst.more effective 

the peasants an 






Napoleons best m h is frojirt' 

9 , were as powerless hi Moscow as they bad b pGfa'i&i 
/'The Russian social system, based on the Mir ot village 
/ inanity, and cemented by devotion to the Csar ? offered, it i 
’ # *true, one weak place to its assailant, the custom Of Serfdom J 
but the Caar had effected in 1803 some important atnelionfcfe 
tioiis in the lot of the serfs; and these were, besides, tool! 
Ignorant to understand any proclamation of freedom at th<|§* 
hand of Napoleon, whom they detested as an infidel andji® 
sacrilegioiis plunderer. There was therefore no solidarity 
interest between Napoleon and the inhabitants of Great Russia^ 
and to his tardy recognition of this fact the disaster of 181V?? 
must be chiefly ascribed. In West and South Germany, off ; 
the contrary, his rule had directly or indirectly conferred 
many benefits, abolition of serfdom, immunity from feudal, 
dues, f£Otne approach to personal and religious liberty and 
social equality. France was for some time looked upon as the 
champion of the lesser States against the rapacious designs 
of Austria and Prussia, and but for the material pressure 
of the Continental System it is scarcely probable that the 
Confederation of the Rhine would have been dissolved in a 
single campaign. Napoleon, indeed, still disposed of more 
strictly German troops than Prussia and Austria when united 
could bring against him; and only by degrees did the confede- 
troops rally to the national cause. The decisive part in 
^/this great struggle was therefore played by Prussia. 

In that unhappy land the name of Napoleon was associated 
p* With no reforms; these had been quietly carried out in the 
bfeth of his opposition by Stein, Scharnhprst and Hardenberg. 
^jrnch supremacy only meant to the Prussian people the occu* 
ition of the ojpita! and the chief fortresses at their expense, 
sequestration of their revenue for the payment of an elastic 
; iptd^nnity, .the limitation of their army, the ruin b 
r the 1 



arid widespread was the hatred 
alone seems to have ' ptaerWtf* ' 

bands of frost-bitten survivors fcha m Jin, : t#i 
the ramparts of Thom and Danzig.' pre 
,notxnore alien to the oriental fatalism of M^ebVr 
Intense national pride of the Spaniard* than to the t| Alii 
^afenerated Prussia. The cabals of the French or ariSfckis 
^rty at Berlin w^re now powerless against the of popola^ 
Reeling. Staunch adherents to the old rdgimjfy like Yorck an<$R 
^lucher, were at one with the innovators Steinaaad Scharnhors|;| 
and there was but one fear, that Frederick William’s prudencO| 
would postpone the struggle against Napoleon, Some ardedfc| 
civilians had long been preparing for a national German rising^ 
against Napoleon. The enthusiastic patriot Karl Muller had? 
even bought weapons and ammunition and had arranged plan^ 
of attack on the French garrisons; and it is stated by Louia, 
Orapteda that if Frederick William had much longer delayed 
he would have been overthrown by a revolution begirt by tbfr’ 
people and the army. The identity of feeling between rtijer 
and subjects was now, however, assured. Indeed, ”the delay wmSkj 
only due to the king’s desire to gain some guarantee from 
ally for the future position of Prussia; and regret can scartseljr J 
be felt for Frederick William’s circumspection, inasmuch as ii 
yielded the initiative in the proclamation of war to a professor. 

While it was still doubtful against whom the volunteers,; 
just called fpr by royal proclamation, were to serve, Steffens, 
Professor of Physics in the new University of Breslau, called 
oh the students to enlist for a war against Ngfoken, It was 
responded to with ardour. A similar zealwa$ shown by the* 
youth 'of B and Konigsbarg ‘even PSaHe* 

Jena ami Were 

students to Ma the, Bresbuir left' 
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tiow carii«S l#$o effect (March if): *be *$&$>qq aica M t r 
passed through the ranks in his short Service system now caui*^ 
forward; and Prussia stood forth a nation in arms, orgaftisedx 
even more Completely than France* after Carnot's tevi$ en masseQ 
The enthusiasm of France in 1793 was now rivalled bythlj 
superhuman efforts and sacrifices of Prussia in 1813. Old me 
brought #eir al! for the support of regiments of volunteers, 
Officials renounced their Hilaries, and sixteen workers in a -■&, 
Silesian coal-mine, as the results of their toil ovei rime, brought^; 
221 thalers (^33) to equip their comrades for the war: fromeiv^ 
brought their jewels, and one girl, whose flowing locks were hef^f' 
only wealth, shore them off to lay on the altar of the Father^ 
land. The gifted young poet Korner came from a life of ridh$|p 
promise at Vienna to serve in the famous Lutzow brigade, ^ 
sealed with his life's Mood his devotion to the cause of Get man 
freedom- His warlike songs, with those of Riickert, Kleist, t 
and others, breathed the passions pervading young and old; * 
rich and poor, which found their fullest expression in Arndt's 
“What is the German's Fatherland?’ — that trumpet-call tallying 
the Germans of the west and south to the one national cause. 

On his side Napoleon determined to maintain hts grip on 
Spam, Germany and Prussia, as if he had not lost half a million 
of men and the districts east of the Vistula. “If I* begin by 
rgiving up towns/' he exclaimed, “they will end by demanding 
^Iriogdoxns.* 1 Such was his force of will, and so great was his 
" Uonfideoce in the policy of never acknowledging an error and 
' tj^ver receding a single step, a policy which often accelerates 
w progress of the victor but generally ends in irretrievable 
ster. * 




thif foolhardy attempt,. caused anuneasy- feeli 

^•v*tr%nrVf xkhuol SrOtrihlW Uw -iiSf" *aJL - «*■_. Jh 


f^fedt .was vastl^ increased ^ the 'news <^;&e 
"^disaster in Russia; but when be suddenly- appeared in 
\* ***4 appealed in Ids misfortunes to the nation,French genetosi® 
was touched, and no open opposition was offered to his design* 
of a campaign on thl Oder, By calling out all disposable 
troops and some 100,000. National Guards, as also by an rich- i 
P«mg the Conscription of 1814, he hoped^ to have nearly " 
00,000 troops without counting his armies' in Spain. .The, 
eroris uneasiness as to the state of public opinion in Prance ,, 
(ff . . However, betrayed by a singular action. He charged the 
defect of each Department to enrol a hundred young men of 
the^ best families as guards of honour, not only because he 
desired to reinforce his cavalry by some r 0,000 men, but 
chiefly because these guards would be hostages for the loyalty, 
of their families. As Mollien naively remarks — “Napoleon 
was sceptical as to the value of devotion on word of honour : ;t 
and desjTed another guarantee." Not a voice was raised- by 
the servile Senate and Corps Ldgislatif against the renewal of ’ 
offensive warfare, though there was much discontent in the 
south and west of France and a slight revolt in the newly- 
annexed German lands. It was left for the most independent 
of his advisers, such as Caulaincourt and Talleyrand, to counsel 
negotiations with the Powers ; but the utmost concession which 
the Emperor would make was that he would request the ' 
intervention of hi? lather-in-law, the Austrian Emperor, with , 
the offer pf a few shadowy concessions to the Qiax ; but, as 
will, shortly appear, the Court of Vienna -was rifey prepared v 
to play a much more active part iff , die rest-, riy ion of the ■ 
equilibrium of Ehtop^ desired to i 




assign to it As to French 

ened fey selling for the benefit of the exchequer Ae 
of parishes or communes, at least those which 
on lease; and in spite of Mollien s protest agar ' 

confiscation, it was carried out— a strange corollary 
policy of confiscation begun in Nov. 1789- 

P men his government was reduced to these »<: 

surmising that Napoleon did not frankly accept the offer 
mediation which his father-in-law sent from Vienna; but he. 
spumed this suggestion as an infraction of the ^co^ustnan * 
alliance of 1812, which he tardily endeavoured to cement by . 
promising to Francis X the restoration of Illyna and acquisition??, 
L Silesia and Poland, if he would place 100,000 men >n 
field against the Russians and Prussians. It was not, JW 

to the interests of Austria that French supremacy should agaife 
be assured ; and when her intervention was nominally accepted^ 
but virtually rejected, she concluded- a secret convention,-^ 
Kahsch (Match 29) with the Czar, whereby his ti oops were W - 
be allowed to enter Ciacow. Pomatowski s Poles were thus 
compelled to fall back on the province of Galicia and pass 
westwards* giving up their arms until they had passed throug 
Adrian doLLs. Unable to drawthe Jof** Fran- 
from his present attitude of armed neutrality, Napoleon thought 
to avert his eventual hostility by .conferring the, Regency of 
; France on Marie Louise, which would also be some safeguard 
W against any enterprise like that of General Malet. is was 
“I'aSost the only precaution which Napoleon took on the 

*- 5 • an<j even his p anegyn ^’ n f ers ’ T: 

H sing attitude as great a disaster as the 

• , ■ _ ^ vJs? 

ng the Grand Army, had entrusted the. 

«g of Naples ; but that dashing sejdw$ 
pg a retreat and anxious for the Mount* 
left the army and hurried Jo Naj^ss^ 
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^i^««ssoa'tbe Oder,. fell back «<i.||^|||gj^P i #|m^|^| . 
&frAcfld the capital, be retired to 

|ffMf the Elbe as a defence against the victeriiS#^^ l EjH 
S^riaans, after helping to free Berlin, daeaft^d £pi ' 
Natural barrier on Eugkne’s front as also w' Drdsdeb 
^Hamburg. ’'’*■••> - ' '> ' , ? 

{■- . 'The citizens of this famous old Tree City were* 
«*aisperated against French rule to wart even for the approach?!? 
of the Cossacks led by the adventurous Tettenbom. A ri©t\g 
occurred at the Altona gate on. Feb. 24 owing to the harshness'? 
of the French customs’ officers in searching every One who? 
(filtered the city, The mob disarmed the guard, tons dowry? 
the octroi palisade and imprisoned all the French in the towtti|| 
Tettenborn, after persuading 01 compelling the Duke of Meckel! 
lenburg to withdraw from the Confederation of the Rhineri: 
entered Hamburg (March 18) amidst unbounded enthusiasm. ? 
— *' None had ever seen (wrote Varnhagen von Ense) such au-t"' 
outpouring of passionate joy, nor were Germans deemed';, 
capable of so much emotion : the people even went so for as .to i 
kiss the Cossacks’ horses in their excess of rapture.” Totten--? 
born, a native of Hamburg, though now serving under the Czar,? 
at once declared it a free port, ordered the seizure of aJJ«i 
French property and handed over to the city the goods in the?, 
customs’ house pitied at ^6o,ooa A levy of troops called ■ 
the Hanseatic Legion was held therein at laibeck and other 
towns which now revolted against Stench rule; but the for-? 
tunes of the Hanse Cities rose arid iteB with the, main cutreht? 
of events higher up the Elbe. Vandaohne retook' Hambta^ii^ 
the end ofllay, arid Davoast was able ts>! 


swa y i a Hamburg up to the e»d of ihdfijah 
, '* iphbugh this campaign in Hottb^rroai 
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cd to illustrate t^ d^acter of the ;W 
ck of the enemy on Luncburg threatened to dash! 
its citizens for the long-desired independence ; hut 
French were about to shoot those who had most promin^lpyl 
sympathised with the patriots, the advent Of a Russo-Pru#^' 
force aioused the inhabitants from the depths of despair to 
transports of joy, and compelled Napoleon’s troops to evacuate 
the town. There, and indeed everywhere thioughout Germany, 
the 4%'th of popular feeling may be measured by the aMo^Sj 
shown by non-combatants, and especially by women. Th®|f 
faculty of inspiring men to the fray and of restoring the fortunes? 1 ., 
of an unequal contest, which Caesar and Tacitus described as 
a characteristic of the women of ancient Germany, was once 
again called forth at many crises of the War of Liberation ; 
and the exalted patriotism which Schiller had portrayed as the 
formative influence in the life of bis noblest female character* 
Gertrud, now nerved many a town and district to more 
desperate and peisistent efforts. It is related that when sym- 
pathy was offered to an old woman for the loss of her cottage 
by fire m an engagement, she exclaimed, u Well, let it b&rn, if 
k will get the French out of the place more quickly/’ Some 
git is emulated the example of the Maid of Saragossa. In the 
fgbt ,\t i une burg, a girl distinguished herself by the coolness 
and daring with which she braved the bullets of the foe in 
order to carry ammunition to her countrymen; and later on a 
warlike maiden succeeded m enlisting as %yolunteer, and in 
concealing her identity, which she only revealed when she lay 
dying of a wound. 

The position at the opening of the campaign of 3 Si 3 was 
J>riefly as follows. Napoleon’s garrisons still held the fortresses, 
g, Thom, and Modlin on the Vistula, Stettin, Custrin 
Glogau on the Oder, Spandau, Wittenberg and Magdeburg 
3 $& : £he Havel and Elbe; but the capture by the allies of Hf$tn- 
jbtirg and Dresden had weakened his main line of, defence. 



ftim||p,W^ke Vistula and Oder tad xoscgWtM&dft fipSi! 
o®-^^pBtt>e. . Had this, been done Napoleon wotrtd hse¥e!itiW^' 
a #$« superiority of force. As it was, he had Wisely paMg S 
on the young conscripts lately raised in his Empire i f 0 p 
wifh all their bravery, could not move with the speed and ^ 

* |di|M*E of the veterans lost in Russia, or even of those C 
| blockaded in Polish and Prussian fortresses. He Was 
r rather deficient in artillery and very weak in that terrible 
airy whose charges had so often decided and crowned his 
greatest triumphs. At the close of April, 1813, both sides 
marched Upwards the fertile plains of Saxony, Which contest 
with those of the Low Countries the claim to be the battle- 


ground of Europe. Napoleon, as usual, marched his troops at 
a rate which outstripped all the efforts of his commissariat 
department; and their wants were satisfied partly by requisi- 
tions but still more by plunder. According to von Odelebcn, 
a Saxon officer th his army, the wantonness of the pillage ex- 
ceeded anything which had yet been seen “ To set fire to a , 

house dr a village through negligence was an act entirely ui*i$ 
noticed. The cursed cent la guerre was an excuse for every- 
thing. Such conduct, it is true, lightened his commissariat . 
and accelerated the advance, but it also added fuel to tifesj 
hatred long nursed by the peasants of Germany, and cnsuw&j 
the defection of the Saxons and Bavarians at the first 
opportunity. In fact, the King of Saxony at first dechaedfo 


himself friendly to the allies; and only die sudden irruption 
Napoleon's troops kept him to the French alliance. '• 


The first pitched battle of 1813 was fought near the village 
of Ltttzen, the scene of the last and greatest victory of Gusta* 
rus Adolphus. Napoleon was marching hfe troops,! only one- 
third $f whom were, French, towards Leipzig, Aen ttiefey* 
Liiiaen and Grom Gdrscheh they were attacked on their flank Z‘ 
by tlie.aBteii J^ay , Xhatwipg back and. reformajj^his lines, ■ ■ 



Napoleon fd£^ 0 xat 
Ne/a young conscript* at first give* ground to 
Never did Napoleon show greater anxiety as to w tot# of 
^ battle* exposing himself to fire, and riding to animate his 
troops when ordered up for the attack. The key of the Trench 
4efence was so seriously threatened that only the arrival of 
tod Macdonald’s corps, and a charge of the Ypun&; 
fjUa^d supported by the fire of 60 cannon, restored Jhk<> 
fiance of the fight Finally a second great column of attfflr 
broke the centre of the allies and cprapelled them to fail ba<?i?|: 
but Napoleon's lack of cavalry prevented any pursuit; and as 
night fell a squadron of the allied horsemen by a brisk attack 
nearly swept off the Emperor and his staff, It is claimed 
by German historians that if the first attack had been more 
vigorously delivered by Wittgenstein, or that if at the crisis of 
the fight the allied cavalry and part of the Russian reserves^* 
had been launched against the foe's right flank, victory ftost * 
have been assured. As it was, the Prussians had capthred So o 
prisoners and 5 cannons without losing any; but the gallant 
Scharnhorst received a wound which soon proved fatal* The 
retreat of the allies eastwards laid open Dresden to Napoleon; 
thereby assuring the wavering fidelity of the Saxotis, and 
regaining the whole line of the Elbe. He now sent Ney and, 
Victor northwards to threaten the Prussians and Swedes near 
Berlin; for Bernadette had brought as, 000 Swedish troops, 
^in order to earn the prize of Norway promised by Alexander^ 
* the year before. The main body of the allies had retired on 
^ Bautzen, where they again sustained a defeat from the EmpCn 
kfoPs forces {May 20, 21) ; but the determination of their officers 
^ itnd soldiers was seen not only in a stifbbom defence, but in 
| ri>eh orderly retreat and the complete success of an ambush 
they hud for their pursuers and the capture of u cannon 
|||4 s 4 $aany l^ioners* Napoleon, however, succeeded in carrying* 
tod at the beginning of fym 
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- prospects of the allies ’ 

prudent Barclay, lately appointed comxnanderfk^lef 
Russian forces, knew that his men were greatly’* 
and declared that he must retreat into Poland- ^Amtfii 

was running short: the fortress of Sehweufnitz was : — ^ 

gljjble, and a reinforcement of 20,000 Silesian Landwdbr 
pfseless because their muskets hastily bought in' Austria fiad| 
^feo touch-holes bored. With the greatest difficulty Barclay wa^p 
dissuaded from a retreat beyond the Oder by the argum£&l ; | 
that the allies could at least hold out for sir weeks in 
fortresses of Silesia and in the mountains which separate -thatl 
province from Bohemia: and that if he retired into Pol 
Austria Would certainly withdraw her promise of acceding 
the coalition in six weeks* time if Napoleon rejected her armed | 
mediation. j 

* On his side the French Emperor had offered the allies^ 
a truce which they now (June 4) gladly accepted as being the^ 
only means of keeping their armies near together and cloS^ 

%e Bohemian frontier. Napoleon seems to have considered \ 
that the gain of time would enable him to bring up nefw c 
levies from France, to add to his weak and overworked - 
cavalry, and to threaten Vienna: from his Illyrian provinces. 
He also hoped that two victories would assure the fidelity of 
his fatherun-law, $$ that of Liitzen had won him die reluctant' 
support of the Saxons^ and fie naturally expected the 
couri&ement of the Czar and Frederick IVilliam to lead to fee 
peabe Which was freely discussed at tbdr headquarters; but " 
here .again he^omitteA, *om his ironing thg^ 4 mu^fi^ble^V 
hatred^ thei Prus^w ^ * 

would Mid tsf a gfcg* roused %%& 
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to go forth like the, Helvetii what xbefi/A behind; 

and inspired by die exsuggdes of Saragossa and Moscow, he 
exdamsed — “ Let us learaas the Russians did, first to go round 
and burn, and then find for ourselves poison and dagger as the 
Spaniards did Against those two peoples alone could Napo- 
leon’s troops effect ipthing.” With sucha spirit pervading the 
peoples, a second Tilsit was impossible. 

In striking contrast to this reckless determination to do 
and dare all foi the Fatheriand, stands the cool and calculating 
diplomacy of the Court of Vienna. As far back as Sept, 1S10 
Mettemich had foreseen that the impending conflict between 
Fiance and Russia would u ensure a decisive importance for 
Austria’* opinions during the war and at the end of it.* 
Amidst the disasters of the 1812 campaign the Austrian Govern- 
ment had quietly drawn back Schwarzenberg’s corps on Cracow 
without offering any opposition to the victors. The prospecj 
of legaming access to the sea by the recovery pf the 
provinces became more remote with every French viefpry, 
and Mettemich now decided that the hour had come ftor 
Austrian intervention. The teims which Austria offered fo 
Napoleon were the partition of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
between RtfSsia, Prussia and Austria ; the restoration ^ the 
Illyrian provinces *to Austria with a good frontier towards 
Italy, and the renunciation by France of her German provinces 
* beyond the Rhine, 


All Mettemich’s actions were adroi tlysdestgned to make 
r . the weight of Austria tell most fully in the balance of power., 
proceeding to the allied head-quarters in Silesia he was 
received by Alexander with the nu»Uust which since t8ob 
J|t&d amen between him and the Court of Vienna; but the 
Skilful ^chpiomarist soon convinced him that Francis 1 meant 
fjweHfot the allied cause, — “ If Napoleon declines o Ut jnedia** 
truce will come to an 4 nd and you will find na amot^ 
$<w allies ; if he accepts it* i thf, 
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{Ses^iiig message from Napoleon togb w 
nicb proceeded thither (June a6) to fee 
- menacing words-r-“ So you too want w(ji 
'»» ^ have annihilated the Prussian ad 
beaten the Russians at Bautzen: nOw j__ , 

come. Be it so: the rendezvous shall be in Vienna, life 
are incorrigible. Experience is lost upon you....” MettcmieJVj 
remarked that peace rested with him ; but the Emperor ie<l 
torted that he, the child of fortune, could not give up owe! 
handbreadth of soil — “ My reign will not outlast the day whew! 
d have ceased to be strong and therefore to be feared.” fntegy 
on, in a fit of rage at being told that his soldiers were boys and" 
the last that France could give him, lie flung his hat into the !!/ 
.p&rner and declared that a man such as he did not concern'^ 
feio&elf much about the lives of a million of men. “ The man 
Is lost,” was Metternich’s reply to the French generals who . 
crowded around him after this memorable interview hoping to 
hear news of the assurance of peace. 

, . singular concurrence of events' during the armistice | 
served to strengthen the allied cause. On 1 June 14th and t tth 
Great Britain signed at Reichenbacli conventions of »Hion* ? . 
and subsidy with Prussia and Russia, whereby, these Powers 
agreed to keep on foot at least 80,000 and ifi'0,000 men re,,*, 
spectively, receiving for the current year the sums of 
aml ^r,i33,opo. Subsequently it was also arranged that"'/ 
England should support a German legion of -10,000 men'.'f 
serving under the Ci$t. In this convention, which was ratified ' 
with some additions in the following September, the , 
of Bedia definitely renounced all claims on Hanover, 
course of Against T' 
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lion was in reality far more perilous than ihaf fern which 
- the lightning stroke of Friedland had delivered hi hi. ^.TheJftecd;^ 
of complete accord between the Powers, if they were 
head against the French Emperor, had been well learnt dt^ng 
six years of disunkg and humiliating subservience 
was now ready to Mfedc to the alliance from which she 
so unaccountably turned away in the spring of 1807) £n<J + 
Wellington's sword was now thrown with overpowering effect 1 
into the wavering balance of European affairs. His decisive 
triumph at Vittpria (June 21) had a marked influence on the 
negotiations at Dresden. 

5 On June 30 Napoleon acquiesced in Austria's mediation, 
and the armistice was prolonged to August ro. That Powey 
had/ however, signed a preaty with the allies at Reichenbacit 
Quae 27) pledging herself to join them with 150,000 troops if ^ 
Napoleon did not accede to her conditions as stated abC&ej' 
and so far had the rivalry of Austria and Prussia vanished in 
their misfortunes, that Austria in the negotiations With Napoleon 
then pending, insisted on the restoration of Prussia to the 
place of a great Power, little thinking that half a century la$?r 
she wouid be ousted from Germany by the very State WtWi 
she now helped to re-create. To face this formidable coah* 
tion, the only ally which Napoleon could gain was Demn&ric 
r ihe Court of Copenhagen, knowing that Bemadotte, Crr*wa 
Pance of Sweden, had joined Russia and England, o# the 
understanding that the kingdom of Norway should be the price 
of Swedish assistance to the allies, saw" safety only m a 
union with Napoleon— a decision which was to prove fata) to 
Danish interests in the near future Xhe French Emperor," 
^however, made great and finally success! ul efforts, to gain active 
£ assistance from his brother-in-law Murat, who had rerir&l 
phighjdudgeon to Naples at the close of 1812. He afo» 

' Jfouc&f£ back to favour to fathom « this infernal Au^iaav 
is supping through wy $»»%*.. 




fjWitl* ir natural feeling of rfstetmeid" 
which Francis was giving for the care lavish^on 
at Paris, and with a magnificent ^nfidcnce ihat .i 
t would conquer as at Austerlitz nad Wagram, Napoh 
^r&ntil it was too late, the Au^|pn terms tb$k. 
jive reduced his eastern boundary to the &hini\ " 

, Wheii the armistice ceased on Aug* 10 Napoleon** pomriori| 
was but little stronger than at its commencement, while tbfcti; 
of Jthe allies was vastly more commanding. Bemadotte witS| 
r.a 5,000 Swedes reinforced the Prussians at Berlin and broughfe 
“the strength of the northern army to 150,000 men. The accg**-| 
of Frances I to the coalition gave the allies the help^of'kP 
t A|U5tiian army led by Schwarzenberg, who with 
Prussians now began to threaten Napoleon’s flank from? 
gg^lfczratural bastion formed by the mountains of Bohemia.; 
liier^S army in Silesia had also been nearly doubled fir 
and mustered nearly 100,000 strong. To oppas$| 
;! 2 ipe there were the corps of St Cyr, Vaiidamnm and Pooih^ 
kp^Aci, in ajp&bout 100,000 men, watching Bohemia; as many 
jtgjpcIeK Macdonald in Silesia ; 75,000 menacing Berlin 50,60^ 
as a reserve by Napoleon himself ; beside Bavarians o&f 
Ion and Eugene's troops, in Italy watching the Austrians. 
ipO the Danube and the Drave respectively. Fiom her central 

>1 * The treaties which built up the fourth great Coalition were {1) Russia 

J#d Sweden, March 34, 2811: (3) Rasa* and Prussia at KaKsch, Feb. *8, 181:3* 
($) England and Sweden, March 3, 1813: {4 and 3) Conventions of subsidy 
and alUance between England and Russia and Prussia at Reichenbach, 
Jute '18*3: (6, 7 arahftj Definitive Treaties of alliance between Austria 
and Prussia at Tepfitt* Sept. p, 1813; <9} fmlimmary treaty 
'between England and Austria at Teplitz, $)ct. 3, 1S13. In ' 
A|strw a&e,.jB*de treaties of alliance wfi:^vat»% v Saxony#/ 
W iiitemb«g, ^adeit, Haste# An. _ It wifi .ndtwd * in tWseeoud 
hM ^jwfe^CojIst^si and 
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^Stoirion Austria was thus able to threaten Napoleon 
fpies in Saxony, Bavaria* NorthTtaly and Illyria. Thougl 
"French Emperor had regained for himself the central str&i 
position of Saxony, yet over the whole area of the war;, 
advantage of position lay with Austria ; and the diptoma^s ' 
of Vienna were thus able in the approaching collapse of 
French supremacy to substitute Austrian predominance in the? 
affairs of Germany and Italy. Such were the interests v ii*» 
volved in this vast struggle. The allies had in all nearly half 
a million of armed men in Central Europe; while Napoleon's 
slight mimencal inferiority wa** counterbalanced by the vigour 
and umtv of aeOon mspued by one master mind. After 
twenty years of almost constant war the forces of every people, 
in Europe except the Turks were confronting each other on 
the banks of the Oder and the Elbe, the Ebro and the 
Buiassoa 


Keep*™? with the reserves at about an equal distance. 
Fom his three main armies, Napoleon heard of the incursion' 
i Saxony ot the allied Grand Army led by Fchv.arzenbeig, • 
•hit nay and Kleist, which diove m St Gyps outputs on > 
Dresden. Hurrying up for the defence of the Saxon capital, 
which be had formed Into a vast fortified camp, Napoleon 
u filled the attar! and occupied the bills south of the city* 
Kvmfoiced riming the night by M arm on t and VMor, lie on 
the next day r e$umed the offensive, and a da Turn; s barge of' 
Murats c avail y cut up *hr: Austrian left and gamed a complete - 
Victory (Aug. 27), Swift tonceutiation of troops had once ' 
moie gained a victory over the allies, who ov mg to divided 
councils and a defective ixueliigence department had ,J 'Wv 
plough troops close at hand to repel vigorous an 
<|?hey left ten battalions and a vast number of cannoii and^ 

, stores in the hands of the victors For skill of combination? 
\ before the attack, and the vigour of ns execution, the Battle of ’ 
t Dresden deserves to rank among Napoleon's greatest victories, 
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*jwd refutes "the .assertions often made as to the dteaty ^ 
ftjf Mirers, He fall in the plenitude of his vigour before 

Wr h no one man could overcome. The pursuit of his beatea^ 
was partly paralysed by news of Macdonald’s defeat on the> 
tons day; and he left without due support a strong column^ 
^ pd by Vandamme, which attempted p> seize a pass of the 32*%| 
*jjji|febirge at Knlm and so cut off tie retreat of the allies#! 

& Russian corps, soon reinforced by Austrians, obstinately;, 
' contested Vatulamme’s advance, while a body of Prussians^ 
closed m on his rear. Caught in a trap such as had lonjjr 
ago been fatal to the Romans at the Caudme Forks, aft 

* Vandamme’s troops except a few horsemen had to laydown 

P their arms (Aug. 30). This blow, which cost Napoleon x 5,000 ’ij 
men in killed and prisoners, had been closely preceded by 
even worse disasters to his cause. Oudmot’s advance on^ 

* Btrlln had been checked by the allies at Gross Beeren ; and 
(hough Bmsadolte desired to retreat and abandon the capital, ’ 


a battle had been forced on by the deteimmed Prussian 
‘(ieneral von Bulow which ended in the deieat of the French 
(Aug. 23) Three days later a more decisive victory was won 
by the allied a any m Silesia led by the gallant old Blucher. 

“ This veteran of over seventy years of age In ought the shift 


and experience gained under Freda b k the Great to rebuild 
the fortunes of Prussia* After the disaster of Jeaa his tenacious 
resisiaiv e at Lubeck together with Urat of Gnnsenau at Kolbtrg 
stood out in bold relief amidst the tame surrenders of other 
Prussian generals. He had lived on for revenge. Axpdt 
; describes him daring the weary years of subjec lion to the 
French, as often spending the heavy hours in lunging with his 
sword at an imaginary foe, calling out— Napoleon i Nothing 
; is more astonishing than his vitality. His limbs were fine and 
Tound as those of a you tic The upper part of his face seemed 
to Arndt a fit abode for the gods, curiously bleAjed with lines 
^ about the mopth m4 chin which bgjokened ‘‘cunning of 





to lead the artsy of Silesia from the Oder tcLfm Seine, 
the outset this army was pressed back isy Macdonald 
Goldberg; but it fiercely assailed that marshal’s forces as|j| 
lieutenants (against his orders, he states) were* leading 
over the flooded stream of the Katzbach on to a plan 
sodden by the rain, iftie French were hurled back in wild , 
confusion (Aug, 26), and in the disorder of a protracted retreat ^ 
left 18,060 prisoners and 103 cannon in the hands of BliicheFa ^ 
troops. In September another of Napoleon’s best marshal#^ 
suffered defeat Ney was beaten at Dennewit&by the nor 
allied army (Sept 6). 

Thus, on the whole, Napoleon had only maintained his^ 
ground at his centre of operations in Saxony, while his lieu- j ^ 
tenants had been badly beaten in Brandenburg, Silesia and otf 1 
the confines of Saxony,' The way was thus opened to strike^ 
a blow at his centre, Dresden, or to cut off his communicariojpl^ 
with Erfurt and the Rhine. The latter alternative was chose^k: 
and the allies prepared to effect the long desired junction 
their forces. Blucher and. Schwarzenberg again advanced ou^/ 
Saxony, but retreated when Napoleon oppos$|;them in 
When reinforced however by 50,000 reserves from the east,'"' 
the allies appointed Leipzig as their rendezvous. By ajlaring 
flank march, Blucher led his troops through Bautzen, crossed * 
the Elbe near Torgau, and, constructing an entrenched camp, , 

; waited for Bernadotte’s army of tlie noith. The allied move* 
Aments were, however, much hampered by the tardiness of the/," 
^Swedish Crown Prince, who was justly suspected of only / 
; jmning in the campaign in order to dethrone Bonaparte and / 1 
• his place. At any rate, he did as little a$ posable against 

French. ] 

IE Meanwhije Napoleon had been losing much precious 
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\ to threaten Leipzig from the ndfth* • whihi ~tte;'- 
Wadyanced against that city from the souitk ^Leaving Marat », 
v^efend Leipzig against the main army of tjjie allies^ 

. Ji^rried northwards to overthrow Blucher, who foiled hia aicaf 
‘ WJ ra yt^ tttxestt, thereby enabling the allies bm the south 101 
Mhrat back. Alarmed for the safety of Leipzig, t|bfe| 
Emperor determined to rejoin the King of Naples and accepPj 
r > the battle to which the skilful movements of Biiicher 
Schwarzenberg had reduced him* The position was unfavoaril 
fllflile. At his hack was an unfortified city the inhabitants of * 
ll which were eager for his overthrow. In case of a retreat J 
Westwards there was but one important bridge over the | 
Elster; and by a strange oversight Napoleon gave no definite^ 
* orders for the construction of temporary bridges. Thus com- ’ 
menced the greatest senes of battles ever fought at any ot*£> 
places in which about half a million of men were finally? 
v engaged. * ^ ; 

J t On the first day (Oct. 16 ) the allied Grand Army failed ^ 
to hold against Napoleon three villages which it had caffc^ 
^tured, still more to cut off his Communications on the westij 
Napoleon, in fact, hoped by hurrying Marmont's army frot^ 
the north side to gain a complete victory; but his marshal^ 
was there fiercely assailed by Blucher and finally had 
abandon the village of Mdckeim This defeat compelled- 
Napoleon to draw in his own army nearer to Leipzig, and he 
vainly sent a request for an armistice. On the 18 th Murat, 
supported by Napoleon and the Old Guard, maintained an 
obstinate resistance to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Grand Army; but the French defence on the left wing was 
endangered by the desertion of 3600 Saxons and Wurtem* 
bergers. 0rify the speedy arrival of Napoleon and his Old 
Guards treated in immediate collapse at tfcft point, Mearpfo 

ijmmsfab’.mte.. *» ■ 




worse disaster to fee French, irndwife more 
part their retreat could have beet* cut off 
only had am munition left for two hours more, and finally foil 
back into the crowded streets of Leipzig amidst terrible con* 
fusion. A slight wooden structure over the ELster broke down* 
and while the stream of fugitives was still surging ^aoroks foe 
only other bridge, a premature explosion cut off the rear-guard 
v hich had been bravely defending the suburbs. A few, among 
them Macdonald, escaped by swimming or by felled trees j 
many more were drowned, including the gallant Pomatowski, 
who had received his marshal’s baton but three days before; 
and thousands were made prisoners. In all Napoleon lost on 
those three days 300 cannon, 45,000 men killed, Wounded or 
prisoners, besides leaving 23,000 in the military hospitals. But 
the freedom of Germany, which was fully assured by this gigantic 
conflict, had been dearly bought The allies had sustained 
btill heavier lasses in the field and were in no condition 
a vigorous pursuit. Beset by typhus fever and harassed here 
and there by light troops, the remains of Napoleon's army 
plodded through the miry lanes of Saxony and Thuringia, past 
Lutzen, Auerstadt, and Eifurt, once the scenes of victory and 
splendour and now of a hurried and disastrous retreat. Still, 
the sunset of his fortunes was gilded by some adt of generosity 
worthy of the new Charlemagne. He k had forbidden his 
. generals to set fire to the suburbs of Leipzig, though the allied 
f^^vance would have been thereby retarded. In the hapless 
,dty he had bidden his unwilling ally the King of Saxony to 
l-xnake the best terms he could with the allies; and he permitted 
of the Saxon troops to Join the national cause, against, 
***iich they had throughout the campaign unwillingly fought, 
^ ^Bavarians had allied theimelves with Austria a week 
" Napoleon’s disaster; and their troops 0 vainly sought to 
T&tismt at Hanau ; thereaf ter he flogged about 



, the Rhine (Nov. 
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Meanwhile Tettenborn, when driven Hamburg 
the French, had captured Bremen By a e&$ M 
after Leipzig he was there reinforced by Befnadott«| 4 The-/? 
Tallies were able also to help a general popular ris ; ng 
IB 4 French in Holland, and despatched troops agaihst the| 
in Holstein. The latter fame to terms with the allies;' 
$ernadotte reinforced by 10,000 Danish troops began to 
m&rat towards the lower Rhine. With the exception of Da* A 
vou&rH entrenched position at Hamburg, French rule suddenly^ 
shrank within the limits gained by the revolutionary armies under 1 ** 
Jourdan and Richer. The garrisons imprudently left ip Polish ' 
and German fortresses nho began to surrender— Danzig (witlifj 
the wrecks of Napoleon's Russian army and *35*0 cannon), 
Modlin, Zamosk, Stettin, Torgau, Erfurt, &c. ; Dresden, K.OS- / 
trin, Wittenberg and Magdebuig held out through the winter;^ 
Hamburg and Giogau until the following autumn. The re- •: 
4ulls of the campaign showed that though the possessioa^jfej; 
fortresses may be very important, it can rarely reverse tpr! 
effects of a decisive defeat in the open field, and that after tS 
great military disaster such as l^eipzig, it may prove, as at Met^ 
in 1S70, to be merely a trap for their garrisons. In all about! 
190,000 men were cut off from France by the results of the* 
battles near Leipzig. * 1 

Side by side with the Collapse of his vast military effort?;? 
Napoleon's political supremacy in Germany and Italy fell with * 
a rapidity which revealed its hollowness and artificiality^ 
The Austrians had easily regained Illyria and Dalmatia, 
they were generally welcomed* Jerome Bonaparte's rule ih 
Westphalia < varnished like 4 dream, and tb^ imposing 
federariom eif* tfte Rhine #ss^ved at the 
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‘Austria on the course of e vests, enhanced by 
- skilful diplomacy* That statesman no# used all 
counteract the efforts of Stein and other friends “ofjlii 
gam frep institutions far Germany. He had vais 
to dissuade the Czar from handing over to that zealous patriot 
the provisional administration of the liberated German lands, 
and now set himself to curb the “ revolutionary aims* 
young t^ermany and assure the future supremacy of Austria 
treaties with the States seeding from the Confederation of the 
Rhine. -The first of ihese treaties had been with Bavaria 
(Oct 8), which was secured in a the full and entire sovereignty 
of all its States, towns, domains," with a secret reservation that 
Austria was to gain a good military frontier on the side of 
Bavaria and Tyrol, These terms, acceded to by the other allies, 
assured to Bavaria the formerly Prussian lands of Raireuth and 
Anspach, as* well as the numerous Free Cities and knightly 
domains seized in 1803 — 1806. In this treaty as in many 
others— 2 2 were signed in a single day at Frankfurt— the allies 
restored lawful princes to their States, largely increased as these 
woic at the expense Of church lands and the estates of the 
Imperial Knights; and the princes were invested with a un- 
reserved sovereignty." ' 

In two respects these arrangements Were fatal to German 
liberty and unity. They abandoned the principle of sub 
prdination to some central authority, which had existed in 
>#& me down to 1806 and since then in stem reality, to 
r Napoleon, and the perpetuation of the French Emperor's 
[policy of mediatisation aggrandised the middle-sized States, 
,$ted so vastly enhanced the difficulties of future unification, 
the present Metternich sought solely to secure the supre- 
of Austria by diplomatic bargains which would ensure 
|£he Support of the German princes. Thus* atqiidst &U the 
P efforts made by the people of Germany, thefe desires 
'$j^'iaad effective unity were ignored. x. 





influence ever the 


tos ^ Ten^ were thus timed*’ 'Jm 
e to hold the line of the Adige against (Se"j 

f „ Stois in a weak and distracted state, She 

b her best blood for Napoleon on the*batrie4leldg 
many, Russia and Spain, while the pressure of bis © 
kintal System had ruined her industries and fSSaced k t% 
memory of his earlier reforms and public Works, He had 
awakened* without satisfying, the sentiment of Italian mi I 
aJjty; and at every blow dealt to French supremacy north of 
Alps, there were ominous reverberations throughout th^PeOJ$ 
suja, which revealed the stifled discontent of afi republi 
and of the partisans of the fallen dynasties. 

The people were, however, united only in the wish t&'| 
throw off Napoleon’s yoke. On all else they were divider 
The old bands of the sanf&dish, together with the Carbonarif 
of the south> declared for the return of the Bourbons; ^j§|f 
some generals in Murat’s army, among whom was Bepfe* J 
plotted to gain a constitution similar to that enjoyed fay S«Qtmj* 
under its English protectorate. Republican, Austrian, .imij 
Papal intrigues or plots completed the confusion. For a thrill 
Murat, who again abandoned Napoleon's fortunes^ 
to come to terms with the Austrians and with Lord Benriack|j 
the English commander in Italy. He dented, in fact, to 
recognised by the allies as K&g of ftaly, and, 
the indep^^lence of the Peninsula, he ecch|5ied Rome, 
ant? Bolopa* This weakened Eugene’s defence ' 

which was Rather compromised whai 
SidSapt in Tuseany* “ 

M, 
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were allowed to return to France. Murat 
Abandoned the hope of becoming king of all 
to Naples. * 

The Leipzig campaign, therefore, swept away political 
results of all French victories gained since Bonaparte’s first 
appearance as a general in the Italian rivnera. But in the 
spheres of intellectual and social development,, the n mighty 
impulse giv etTErlhe French conquests could n o t ^ dis appear. 
Their influence lives on to-dayTh ThtT ideas, customs and laws 
of Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Germany; and among the 
most important, If less evident, results of Napoleon’s triumphs 
must be remembered the strong desire for effective national 
unity aroused in the breasts of Germans and Italians, finally to 
be consummated at Koniggratz and Sedan. " 

' Compared with the momentous issues decided on the plains 
of ^Saxony, the expulsion of the French from Spain was an 
event of secondary importance. In fact, as soon as Napoleon 
was menaced by the fourth great Coalition he virtually decided 
to abandon Spain. Had that been done promptly, the presence 
bf 200,000 more tried troops* in Saxony would have been fatal 
to the allies ; but Napoleon’s desire to hold as much ground as 
possible from the Douro to the Vistula, was to lose him every- 
thing. 

• The importance of Wellington’s Salamanca campaign in 
showing the completely artificial character of Joseph Bona- 
-parted rule in Spain, has been already explained; and though 
the English commander had finally to retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
it was only before a concentration of French armies which lost 
them Ac wealthy province of Andalusia. The numbers of the 
French party, which up to the middle of ibra'had been slowly 
incr^sing^ were winnowed by failure and still more by 
of the Russian expedition. At once Napoleon began 
the flower of his armies in Spam, to form a nucleus 
; levies pha were to maintain his cause in j 






2oo,oo^«tfecdv!e^ mcludiagthe reserves at Bayonne* OFfte 
6$,ooo were needed by Sachet to hold down the warlike J?drd^| 
east, while 20,000 under Clause! were chasing Mina's guerriUa$| 
in Navarre and Aragon, with what success may be judged $Oiri| 
his final assertion that it would take 50,000 troops^ threel 
months to crush the Spaniards of the North, This single feet * 
flldU suffice to refute the sneers which many English writers, * 
including Napier, level at the partisan warfare. It not only 
disconcerted french plans by the capture of despatches, but 
compelled Joseph’s troops to scatter in mobile columns, thus 
leaving far fewer men to concentrate against Wellington, 

The king, in fact, now found it impossible to hold Madrid, and 
retreated Awards Burgos, there collecting about 55,000 men at 
the beginning of June. Wellington, after many difficulties with 
the Cortfes and the insubordination of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese tfoops, assumed the offensive with about 90,000 men, 
of whom rather mote than half were British. Aided by the 
guerrillas of the North and assured of supplies from the 
Asturian ports, he began what has been well called the march 
to Vittoria. Pushing French detachments beyond the Torrnes, 
and the Douro, he kept extending his left wing so as to outflank 
Joseph’s army, thus winning many strong positions, including 
the castle of Burgos, The French fell back on the upper 
Fbro, where they were again outflanked by Wellington’s Superi- 
ority in numbers and tactics. The king had sent an urgent 
order to Clausel to cease chasing Mina’s guerrillas and come to 
his help ; but not more than 14,000 men were available, and 
they were not to arrive until all was over. Boiled back by 
Wellington’s left,* the French concentrated in good positions 
west of Vittoria, their left and centre crowning hills ip front of 
which the Zadora, whil$ their right win^ fer in 
the other bank of that river, guarding bridge/; 
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king’s staff, desittd to stronger posidi«o|'ts>i be was 

overruled on the ground that Clausel was approaching Vittoria 
and that it would disgrace 70,000 trained troops to abandon 
Spain without fighting a battle. 

The king and Jourdan showed a strange lack of energy. 
They neglected to strengthen their front by breaking the bridges, 
and Vittoria was so blocked by waggons as to hamper any back- 
ward movement. Their hope of Claused arrival was also v 
appointed by Wellington's vigorous attack with 83,000 British, 
Portuguese and Spanish troops (June 21)* General Hill, after 
two hours' obstinate fighting, drove the French left from its 
strong position on the heights of Puebla, while Wellington's 
centre crossed the bridges and carried the hills in tije teeth of 
deadly volleys from infantry and artillery. “ The Iferible fire 
from our battery (wrote Miot de Melito) could not arrest the ! 
advance of the English, and we observed the intrepidity of ' 
that advance with irresistible admiration.” The French fell/ 
back on a second range of heights, which they defended 
with desperation ; but their line of retreat was by this time 
seriously menaced by Graham's persistent and finally successful 
attacks on their right wing. Late in the afternoon his horse 
cut off the retreat by the direct road to France, white other 
squadions threw into wild disorder the main body of FVnch 
in the crowded streets of Vittoria. Artillery men c * it <**.&$, 

> and the army fled in utter rout by the eau* w * towards 
Pampeluna, leaving behind 15 t 

- the baggage, and the treasure chests at Hra u^uies all 

v the property amassed by King >% i* l« f officers 

’ and civilians during fr> e year* <4 - */*##*$ >v >'<A extortion. 

The completeness of the vir*«w? priced mw Wellington 
1 himself, Clausel hastily re&ctMrfri &n*hjr '|kijffcep 

.^but Suchet, though pressed Hr U 

sad so Anglo-Skalm boot a* me ustetb, iajjg bold wife-ltt 
, Cataloak*;a&d the obiuMm defame &i «be Freach iWiisbii# 

*&«£»•• ■■ ' - ? r 
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af Pa«ipelt&& and San Sebastian retarded ^Welliftgtoni) 
gress* The test of Spain was, however, .utetrievabfy 
Napoleon at Vittork l ;*y$ 

On receiving at Dresden news of that disaster, the Empett^ 
at once ordered King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan to reti^O 
to country-seats in France, where they were to live In sedusioi^ 
He also promptly selected Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, as flipra 
leader best able to oppose Wellington; but the marshals 
ambitious wife strongly opposed his acceptance of a posifj 
ui where nothing is to be got but blows.” Her protests to I- < 
Napoleon were cut short by the incisive statement that woman’k^ 
province was, to obey her husband and a marshal’s duty wa*fl 
to obey his Emperor ; and Soult, with his duchess, was httrrk^^ 
off with orders to defend the Pyrenees inch by inch. Rallying | 
the French forces, he boldly assumed the offensive, in the, 
endeavour to succour Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and was,”; 


with difficulty beaten back from before the former fortress (Julytf 
2 i — 30) and from the crags and defiles of the Pyrenees. Only | 
t nc astonishing haidihood of the British infantry, and the thirsty 
tor vengeance of Wellington's Poituguese and Spamauls, coujdj, 
so speedily have driven their foes from a succession of natural, 
ramparts, and finally from strong entrenchments on the preeipk 
tons bank of the Bidassoa. On his side, Soult showed how; 


quickly an able general can rally troops disorganised by 
disaster, and amply justified the Emperor’s recent choice, 
Junot, Victor, Ney, Mass^na, Bessibres, Marmont, Clausel, and 
Jourdan bad come out of the ordeal of conflict with the great 
British leader, with reputations dimmed if not completely 


-eclipsed. It was reserved for Soult to show that glory could 
be gained, even in a series of reverses, when these were 
inflicted by Wellington and Ms Peninsular veterans. 
m^/The suirendet of the French garrisons in Sap Sebastian and 
the last day pf August and Oc^^respectiveJy,d 
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£j¥hen Napoleon was fighting his way back to ’"the* Mumi\ 
Nothing remained to him in Spam except a few positions held 
r for a time by Sachet in Catalonia; and in the spring of 1814 
the only results of his Spanish policy were the devastation of 
the Peninsula, the loss of fully 200,000 of his best troops* and 
a secure foothold gained by Wellington on the soil of France 
itself 



CHAPTER XL 

The Reconstruction or Europe. I 

, <1 { 


“Thou might’st have built t^y throne 
Where it had stood e’en now: thou didst prefer 
A frail and bloody pomp, which Time has swept 
i < In fragments towards oblivion.”— SHELLEY. 


* Talleyrand, with a perspicacity which was not blinded 
by all the splendours of the Erfurt interview, had there Qtm# 
hdentially remarked to the Czar, that all the conquests beyehadT 
the Rhine, Alps and Pyienees, were the work of Napoleon, 
not of France, and that she must inevitably lose them m 
course of time. The remark, which as regards Italy and 1 
Germany, must have seemed in 1808 to be a prophecy of thfe 
remote future, is interesting as showing that at least one 
prominent Frenchman was not so fascinated by Napoleon's 
genius as to lose the sense of historic perspective or ovetlpqk 
the silent but resistless forces which tend to re-adjust the 
equilibrium of States or peoples. The birth of some great 
idea, the spread of a vivifying belief, the advent of some 
Organizer or warrior, has temporarily bound together atidjj 
Spurred on eveh scattered tribes to subdue the inert m«r“^ 
of half the known world- But the veijFvforce of the imj 
j of time evokes energy* if only that of sheer 
subdued or menaced with i^jecrion are l 




back on the 

fiercely militant, and the mihtoyi^cticai 
a.Cceur da lion* md the CM. „ n , 

Revolutionary , France was raised' to hi^ataUdeC^C^ 
by a singular concurrence of all the above-named factors 
national greatness. "The growth of the democratic i aal&f 
fervent belief in Rousseaus gospel of social equality, endowed 1 
her with latent energies soon to be called into unexampled 5 
activity, by hef two great organizing powers*— the Committee 
of Public Safety and Bonaparte. It has been briefly shown; 
in this work, how the French armies, warring against effete * 
systems, retained their revolutionary ardour, even after that * 
had spent itself at Paris amidst the degrading strifes of factions^ 
What must have beep the strength of the prime impulse and| 
the thoroughness of organization, if when Paris was weary ,ofp 
interminable wars, Napoleon’s eagles still could wing theiV^ 
flight to Cadiz and Moscow? Those two names, however, V 
| jecall the fact that military triumphs which overleap the bounds 
| of racial solidarity, and war against the sympathies or material , 
I interests of the conquered, cannot be long maintained against 
jthe earthquake shocks of some impulse originating in the 
| popular consciousness or against the denuding influences of J 
! time. ' 

These two potent influences are ever at work in history as 
in the physical world, the volcanic process tending to form a 
&t State along the lines of least resistance, whereupon it is 
Mediately subjected to the denuding effects of war and diplo- { 
cy, or of the constant strivings of the human race fox the^ 
conditions of existence. The weathermg-away pr_ 
ftty more usual— witness the gradual dissolution o£? 

' : '*yfa, dominions in France, of the Holy ‘Roman 
t of fhO Turkish power in south-eastern Europe^/ 
ve process in the history of States (especially wh&j^l 
Volcanic rather than of the sedimentary charao*^ 






„_ ?v ,. .,. # rinofe concentrated and tnteresririg. The * ...^ _ 

of>JpJ%k^t i$ ^course reached whenever an internal JMpvm 
impulse is developed by some great genius to an 
jjwiflftr or intensity. It is for this cause that the rcsrolutioaaij^ 
jj^tt Napoleonic era exhibits triumphs so astonishing, followed! 
by overwhelming disasters. It is essentially cataclysmic. The,' 
dippocratic movement, which under a Carnot. Kl<ber t ^of^ 
IS&reau, might possibly have touched Vienna, Berlin *&$' 
j $U^ne, was carried by Napoleon’s determination to conquer 
Sngland upon the Continent, to the banks of the Guadiana and; 
the Hoskwa, The rebound, the rising of the nations against 
Imperialism that had become intolerable, was proportion* 
4 $$j(y the mote violent It swept away, not only his conquests ' 
' <yyer the biltuly hostile peoples of Rus da, Prussia end Spain/ 
also his rule m ( Germany and Italy, lands which itad at first 
Welcomed the principles of 1709. * 

& The reaction of the peoples and their rulers against 
Napoleon, intensified by their dread of leaving him in power, 
now threatening the limits of revolution uy France. Even, 
the tide of mil taiy events, from Valmy to Friedland and back 
again bom JBaylen to Wateiloo, beans witness to the truth of 
the statement that the real boundaries of a nation are not 
nmhed by us political limits but by the sphcie'of its intel- 
lectual and spiritual attraction. To the discerning eye, the 
confines of lb Alice in 17S9 wete far wider than those of 
Napoleon’s Eonpne when it sti etched to the Baltic and the 
Adriatic. At the earlier date her ideas were permeating th^ 
In J 8 1 2 the growth of the national principle was 
thre&U nirig t to drive her back within her strictly 
; and it is significant that the altitude of the 
t afod German patriots was now distinctly more aggros- 
fojffiat of Iheir governments. 

time when the allied sovereigns atJFrankfurt were’ 
JJapoleoa il>e Rh»e t .thB Alps and J|e Pyrenees «|g 


world. 
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— which had a marked influence on public opinion 
oq the diplomatists at Frankfurt and -Cj^dU^u. 
rising tide of German nationality was beginning to 
sovereigns. They were inclined to disregard a public &j 
which they regarded as revolutionary; and peace 
probably have been assured hut for Napoleon’s determinate^; 
not to accept it in the midst of defeat • - * 

It is a widespread and very natural error to suppose that*' 
Napoleon’s fall was due to the snows of Russia and the rising oC 
Central Europe, Both notions are incorrect. The Emperot? 
boasted to Metteraich that he had spared Frenchmen 
Moscow campaign and made other peoples bear the bruwtbf 
it. As a matter of fact, his losses of French troops there 
less than those caused by the constant drain of the Sjmmp." 
campaigns. The results of the war of 1813 were far _i$jjw 
serious; but at most they only shattered his supremacy,,*# 
Germany and Italy, and reduced him to limits which Lptik; 
XIV’s arms had never been able to gain. The Moscow ex- 
pedition had lost him only some of the results won at Fried- 
land and Wagraro; and the Leipzig campaign after all only 
limited France to what she had virtually gained by 1795. ^he 
great majority of Frenchmen now longed for a peace whicfi~ 
; would assure to them the quiet possession of what the re* 
volution and its armies had won. Fouch£ wrote to Napoleon 
from Rome at the close of 1813, warning him of the magical, 
effect of the word independence throughout Italy, and begging 
ban to content himself with the “natural frontiers" of Fra»$&> : 
jL similar wish was loudly expressed even in Napo^^^g 

Kl^i# coincidence the very same offer" 


sfrar^ coincidence the very same offer" 
by the allied sovereigns from FrankittH; r *'/pf 
among the allies, 
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L^rol, andnorthern Italy virtually in his power, did not > 
topress hi| .son-in-law further ; and Lord Aberdeen, Engla 

nttove at the allied head-quarters, declared—* 4 EngJa^ 
for the power of France is now reduced vs/ii 
ndfe bounds; and this is all that England ever i 
^allies therefore drew up the famous offers of peace 
^/l^tpoleork (Nov. 9, 1813), leaving to his Empire the ‘natiiral^ 
^boundaries' of France, the Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrenees;! 
fife unconditional independence of Germany and Spain must | 
acknowledged , Italy and Holland must be independent of|j 
» but their form of government and the Austrian boun- i 

dary in Italy were to be determined by negotiation. England ^ 
was prepared to offer great sacrifices for peace on these terms ; ; 
and, to abandon most of her maritime claims. A congress wat^ 
to assemble at some town east of the Rhine, to adjust fhese^ 
and other questions. , ^ 

Extraordinarily favourable though these terms were to i? 
sovereign who had recently lost two immense armies* Mettetrg 
i rrich rightly judged that Napoleon would refuse them, tod tj &0 
tovirnighs did not suspend the march towards the Rhm&vj 
¥rtoch Emperor consented (Nov. 16) to negotiate, but^ 
the general principle of the equilibrium of the Bowers, 

. 'ip' : definite assent totbeir terms as a basis for 

the.. instrUaieto} 1 ' 1 ~ 
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the tttes de pmt east of the Rhme were to n 
hands, and also a considerable part of Hollands 
constitution far Germany was objected to, and Jerome 
retain his kingdom of Westphalia or gain compens&tipb in 
Italy. Even before this virtual rejection of the alliedTiifns, , 
Napoleon's ambiguous attitude had strengthened the^wfcr 
party at Frankfurt; and when it heard of Wellington's ^EW3* 
cesses in the south, the revolt of Holland against Nap#ffeon*s 
rule, and the surrender of French garrisons in 
was little prospect oi similar terms being ag&tn offered to 
the onpe redoubtable foe. 

It is difficult fully to fathom Napoleon's reasons Sfe**#*^ 
frankly and unreservedly accepting those conditions- Jt 
sUted by the Baton de Vnrolles, who was soon to play 
impoitant a port in the restoration of the Boufbofcs, thatfhfr 
ah of uncertainty and extreme mediation in the allied 
governments amidst a triumph tor which they were not pre- 
pared, and that of Bering terms instead of dictating them, 
enammgtd Napoleon to hope for the dissolution of the 
toaUUom or that one l rrnch victory would gain him luuub 
hotter conditions. The Fiankfiirt terms were, however^fnot 
nm.h le<s favourable than tho*« to which he had, when *Kr 


late, a< ceded at Prague just alter the lapse of the aumsiiee. 
It is possible, indeed, that in his remorse at having acceded 
,to that suspension of anno, so fatal to his fortunes, he had now 
1 steeled himself to the convietio n that all sign* of doc' . nation, 
whether in himself or his foes, were proof* of weakness. His 
other illusion, that a new dynasty could not survive a con 
Session of weakness which might be borne with impunity by an 
fold reigning family, had twice been disproved by the sta&g bf 
, ^public opinion in France* MaletT venture was made before 
the news of the evacuation of Moscow had reached Jfjjfcris. 
After two fatal campaigns there was no attempt to 
# Napoleon ; and most Frenchmen would have 
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But '$& voice of France now rarely m&hed ^ 3 Siiip^r<^f| 
ears, amt he remained in the illusion that 
tleroM|^d ids cause so long as he gave her glory ,#idi * 
victo ^ v I'he campaign of 1814 was to show that 
overloj^ed the real strength of his position- — via. that he was* : 
the s^effective guardian of the material and* social gains 
effected by the devolution. All the rest, the boasts of military 
honour &nd glory, were now mere idle talk to all save a few 
infatuated devotees and the veterans of his army. As for his - 
oth^T assertion, that the allies wished to humiliate France and ; 


that hfi must win a victory in order to conclude an honourable 
peace, £t wa^ skilfully refuted b> a declaration which *the allies, 
drew Up at Frankfurt (Dec. 1) and caused to be circulated 
throughout Fiance : — “ The Powers confirm to the French 
Empire an extent of territory such as France has never had 
under her anneot kings; for a brave nation does not lose its 
rahi because it has in us turn sustained reverses in the course 
of an obstinate struggle m which it has fought with * its usual 
br&vety"; and the public offer to the French people of the 
‘ natural boundaries 9 would, it 1 was hoped* sever the cause of 
France from the policy of Napoleon. 

Another incident might surely have given him pause. The 
Corps Ligislatif, usually so obsequious, voted by a majority of 
four to one (Dec. 29), an address urging him to declare that 
he “•would give to Europe and the world the assurance that he 


continued the war only for the independence of the French 
people and the inviolability of its territory*; and it Stayed" 
him to “guarantee the rights of freedom, security of property,^ 
and to; jam nation the free exercise of its politic#! rights*" 
Napol^$ Only rtsply was to order the prorogari^ of tb^ 
Asseril fm Of the.' address ; and te^jaimeh * r; ' 
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pay of England.” In feet, his 
1813 gives some colour to the 
gather averse from war, as tend 
in France and rally around him all who were interested in 
maintaining the material gains of the Revolution. * > t , 

He made an effort to detach Spain from the alll§| fey t 
treaty with the captive Ferdinand VII (Dec. ix, 18*3), offer 
mg to restore to him his throne, on condition that all Britisl 
troops evacuated Spain. Ferdinand adroitly referred him tc 
the Spanish Cortfes, which honourably refused to treat apart 
from the English Government. Consequently Wellington's 
base of operations in Spain remained unshaken, and he was 
able to advance towards Orthez. The sternness with which he 
checked plundering by his troops, even by the insubordinate 
Spaniards, made a good impression on the Ficnch peasantry, 
and an official letter from Bayonne declared that the good 
, order which he maintained did Napoleon's cause more harm 
than ten battles. 

The decisive blows were, however, to be stiuck in the 
valleys of the Marne and Seine. In spite of the opposition 
of the Czar, therein influenced by his old tutor Lah^rpe and 
another Swiss democrat, General Jomini, it was decide ! not to 
observe the neutrality of Switzerland, which had beefr violated 
by Napoleon for ten years past.-** The allied Grand Army, some 
350,000 stiong, therefore passed the Rhine at and, 

proceeding to turn the strong defensive line of the Vdsges, 
finally debouched on the plateau of Langres and menaced 
, the lines of tire rivers which there have their source. A 
detached- column also marched on Geneva and threatened 
Lyons. On the first day of 1814, Bliicher }ed his Silesian army 
pf about 90,000 men across tne Rhine at three points between 
.Mannheim and Coblentz , while the allied army of the north 
/ under Bemadotte and von Bulow, began somewhat iater,to 
f threaten the Belgian Departments. With the allied fof^' under 
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force* ^osed to Napoleon promised to exceed 600,000 m 
among whom were Rhenish Confederation troops which 1 
previously fought for him. 

To oppose these masses the French had scarcely 
m$ 4 ; toady to take the field ; hut a Senaius-ctnsuiiupt c$dere 4 | 
the^enrolment of 300,000 unmarried men, though the cop4- 
scription had already been rigorously pressed. It was fduiapS| 
that the conscripts of this time, having been born during 
the Reign of Terror, were distincffy below the average 
strength ; yet it was on these that France now mainly had to 
rely. Napoleon, however, still had the advantage of the 
central position, which Carnot had turned to such account in 
1793 : he also rightly counted on the presence of invaders 
on the * sacred soil' to still all divisions, while these would 
increase among the allies as they advanced nearer to their goal* 
The densest masses of invaders were also mainly Austrians and 4 
Confederate troops of indifferent quality, and were handled by , 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who had little confidence in himself, ; 
and was constantly hampered by the pacific leanings of the; 
Emperor Francis. The northern army was reorganizing in 
Holland. For the present, therefore, only the Silesian army 
tv*as4o be met, and its junction with the Grand Army on the 
Aube prevented at all costs. 

The first events were in favour of the allies. BliicherV 
rapid and unexpected advance deprived the French of the two 
strong lines of the Moselle and the Meuse, the fortresses on 
which rivers he left detachments to observe or besiege. When 
his columns reached Brieune without serious resistance (Jan. 

2 6), and were not very far from Schwarzenberg’s vanguard, theft 
campaign seamed, in a strategical jmgc,' decided. He was' 
soon undeceived. * Napoleon, rallying the ^rencfct forced which 

had h£en fellbg bac)^ drove a Prussian colimn from St 

; — ' ' f 
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army at Brienne, where as a youth he had fir$t 
v t war ; but, on receiving reinforcements from tfofc < 

Marshal * Forward/ with about 85,000 men/ resuii 
offensive, and indicted on Napoleon's 40,000 a decisive defeat 
at La Rothifcre, capturing 3,000 prispners and 73 cannon 
(Feb. 1). . ; , 

The completeness of the success was in one sense a'rpitf- 
fortu&e. Young officers invited each other to dinner in the 
Palais Royal in a week’s time. Blucher himself, regarding the 
victory as decisive, desired to march on Paris by way of 
ChfUons ; while the Oar and the Emperor Francis, not desiring 
too complete a mumph of the Prussian arms, began to with* 
draw the support of the Grand Army, and lecommeaded & 
leisurely march on Paris, chiefly by way of Troyes. A force of 
i2 Cossack regiments was to keep the two chief armies in 
touch. it was urged at the allied head-quarters that this 
division of fortes was necessary to secure provisions; but 
Genera^ Muffling states m his memoirs that even then it 
appeared a device for delaying opei aliens so as not to cut off 
Napoleon from the means of concluding peace in the Confess 
at CMullon, where negotiations had been opened, and* Jut 
the prospect of Blucher’s army gaining possession <t Pans 
evidently aroused the jealousy and fears of the two K tors. 
Indeed, when Blucher had nearly traversed t #S* t f ‘ a; of 
Champagne, an order came from the Czar that ; * <>■* ^ were 

not to entet Pans before the arrival of the soyet Vn md at 
the same time a corps was withdrawn fiom f* ^mmandL* 
^Strange to say, the sovereigns of Austria and Frv>; « inspected 
the Czar of desiring to place Bernadette on the l&* of Fiance, 
pr, as being easier and more conformable tcPthe *4 the times, 

:t of favouring a return to a moderate .republican and 

they ev%n entered hdb*a seciet Peaty (Feb.*X4) H* $finkoning 
Paris equally, lest the Czar should perpetrate a repuftii m coujp 







GmU^^ay'm ||g Seine and the^fotSas' ,«f,'Bl 4 ^R -lH 
Ydilk : ' J® the Mart* valley, The Jattef were, m 
between Sezanne m& Chalons, and appeared to hive diff«f|y 
posed a wedge between Napoleon's army retreating femfe 
/Froyes, and Macdonald’s forces near 6perimy; but foe Sflesiatff 
• ^rmy, in its effort to cut off Macdonald’s direct retreat on Pari|| 
%f foe Marne Valley, left its columns at intervals of more tlmtf 
a dayV march, and thus dangerously exposed to a flank attack 
ftom the south* Napoleon, ever apprised by his marshal of the 
enemy's movements, seized the opportunity. Marching by 
miry cross-roads from Nogent northwards, he fell with about 
30,000 troops on Bluchers severed corps and completely 
defeated them at Champauhert, Mohtrairail, CMteau-Thierry 
and Vauchamps (Feb, 10 — 14), inflicting total losses of more 
than 15,000 men and 50 cannoa These French victories fo 
the Marne valley had a far more important effect than that ot 
throwing back the shattered Silesian array on Chalons, They 


raised the spirits of the young French conscripts and strength* 
ened the wavering belief m the Emperor’s invincibility. Not a 
vivat had greeted him ten days before on his entry into Troyes; | 
The citizens would supply nothing except on compulsion. 'Ai 
considerable number of the troops — 6,000 it was said — deserfo^^ 
there. Napoleon himself was for some hours deeply depressed^ 
He complained in his letters that his troops were nearly ' 
starving, and authorised Caulaincourt provisionally to accept 
thf allied terms ; while to bis brother Joseph, who was aiding 


the government at Paris, he sent orders (Feb. 9) to have every*; 
thing removed from Compibgne and Fontainebleau which would 
serve as a trophy foi 4 fV (hwroy. Not only was the devotibril 
of his soldiers beginning to cool, but the wealthy and mer- 
cantile classes^wm almost to a man hostile. Th^ Due dtl 
1 BrogHe states that *the audience at one of foe Paris theatres 
hissed f of the Stage a play ordered by jthe|lraperial polk^ 



toft** 


^Stiidh In one scene represented the Cc^sacki pfendlring and 
fuming a French village. Neverthele^ the alienation of 
Durban feeling - only served to show more aearly wbal 
central support of the imperial edifice. Except in the royalist 
west and south, the peasants still looked on the Emperor as 
the guarantee for their tenure of lands confiscated during the 
revolution- In regard to the material interests of the peasantry, 
he was still the crowned Jacobin guarding the agrarian coiv^ 
quests Of 1 789 against a return of the Bourbons and the emigrL , 
This feeling was strongest in the centre and east of 
France, where* feudalism had been most oppressive; and the 
allied reinforcements on their march were now often harassed 
by National Guards and popular risings. The spirit of his 
troops had also been restored by the recent* victories. The 
terrible cry ‘Vive fEmpereur’ again menaced the invaders; 
and the spirit of Valmy seemed to animate the young con- 
scripts who daily ume to fill the ranks. Still more impor- 
tant was the arrival of two divisions of infantry and one of 
cavalry, which he withdrew from Sou ids army at the beginning 
of February. He would have fallen again on Bliicheds a tmy 
at Chalons, but for news that the allied Grand Army was now 
threatening to overwhelm the divisions of Victor and Gudinot, 
which he had left to guard the Seine valley; and the war, 
strategically the most inteiesting of all Napoleon's campaigns, 
except perhaps those of Italy and Waterloo, became more than 
ever a struggle for the possession of the roads leading down 
( the Seine, Aube and Marne towards Paris, on which the two 
■ chief rivers converge. 

The student will here observe the immense defensive 
^Importance of a broad and deep riqfe It is in some respects^ 
^better military defence than a mouMin chain. The approach J 
the enemy can be observed more icadily, .There are f$w 
*<&ains which are not penetrable by numerous defiles; and Wk 
if defeated* can find refuge in them or on the slopes. 

f ’ ,’iC - \ fi'Ty 







led by ,$&& commanders ; and the battle of Jyuim in *£*|| 
shows how a retreating foe may rally in a defile and 
the fbmmes of the war. On the other, hand, the passage 0$ 
a riyer or marsh in front of undefeated enemies % one of theft 
m$&t hazardous of military movements. Its successful p jp^ 
^mance by Marlborough at Blenheim, and by Wellington 
^bove Oporto, ranks among the great achievements of modem 
times; wberaas neglect of due precautions in this operation 
led to the disasters of Austerlitz, Friedland, and the Katz- 
bach, beside vastly increasing the losses at the Beresina and 
Leipzig. Indeed, the whole course of Napoleon's defeats may 
in a military sense be summarised thus, that after losing 
successively the lines of the Niemen, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, 
Saale, Rhine, Moselle and Meuse, he was now using all the force 
of his genius and indomitable will to hurl back the Silesian 
and Grand Annies oa the further banks of the Marne and 


Seine. 

+* 

In the former of these Efforts he seemed to have almost ' 
succeeded, when he was recalled by the news that part .of the 
Grand Army was advancing on Paris by the Seine valley.';; 
Retracing his steps, the Emperor hurled his compact forces on 7 ; 
them and- at. the close of a sharp engagement at Montereau 
drove them in 'much confusion across the river and seized ■ 
the bridge before it was cut by the enemy (Feb. 18). The 
allies, taught by these severe lessons, saw the need of con- 
centration; and, as after Ligny and Quatre Bras, foiled 
Napoleon’s efforts at separating them, by a concentric retreat 
Titc Grand Army retired towards Troyes to re-organise, while 
Bluclier promised to support them near that town with an 


«my now strengthened by, the , arrival of reserves, 
ipiportaat than the ape^skwt of numbers was A 


But more 
undaunted 
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June 1815, only seemed to tise Inghc^' All fab 

energy was now needed to re-invigorate his staff a^tihe allied 
sovereigns. — ** In what a position wefce we on (wrote 

General Muffling) as compared with the and ! Now fugitives, 
avoiding a battle with Bonaparte who had probably only half" 
our numbei'S. w 

Remembering the advantages gained by the armistice of 
the previous summer, the allies now tried to gain time for 
further reinforcements from Germany, by sending overtures,; 
for an armistice to Napoleon, which he refused A true view 
of the situation should have convinced Napoleon that fai& 
brilliant resistance had amply satisfied the honour of France f 
and retrieved the glory of his arms, that when the northern 
allied army was beginning to appear on the arena, the psycho- 
logical moment had arrived for accepting any terms not 
absolutely humiliating. But, either from alarm at the dis 
content in Paris, or from an exaggerated estimate of his recent 
successes 1 * * * * & , or because the portentous triumphs of his earlier days 
had ingrained in his masterful nature a confidence which 
absolutely excluded the thought of ultimate failure, Napoleon 

1 Thh alternative may be supported by a few extracts from his letters 

to King Joseph at Paris. Feb* 1 1 t after Montmirail) ‘‘The army of , Silesia 
has ceased to exist. I have, completely routed it.” — Feb. 15 (after 

Vaucharaps), “The peasants have picked up here on the Wile-fields more 
** than 40,000 muskets.*’*— Feb 18 (just before Montereau), “The enemy is 
H now in a very different position from that which he occupied when he 
, , made the Frankfort proposals : he must now feel almost ceitain that few 
t of his troops will recross the frontier.” — Feb. ig, “As soon as the allies 
fc*. heatd that 1 had forced the bridge of Montereau, they ran <away as fast as 

k' they could. Their whole irmy is terrified.” j**I haveoi&ered General 

g? Matson to collect the garrisons in Flanders, to march, towards Flanders 
jr J 4 nd femme operations ”~At the same date he expresses to l^gene tbfr 

& preserving Italy and making Murat changfe sides. At that time 
at Mona in great force, and £og&»! was bat^ly hoiditem 

A10M t, V>!>L >1 l" - t J *. ; >V * '» ‘ .'Vr 1 
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ofcKje ytite le* slip, until it was too late, an opportunity tar *| 
peace which the allies offered and for which France hefsglf lucd^ 
long been sighing. " . / % 

As has been noticed, negotiations between Napoleon an 4 * 
the allied had been resumed at Ch&tillon on Feb. 5 } and at 
that time of his despondency after la Rothifcre he had given tp 
his envoy Caulaincourt, Due de Vicenza, almost carte blanckfs 
provided he brought the negotiations to a happy end and 
saved Parisfrom occupation. The apparently decisive results 
of the first great battle far within the limits of ancient France, 
the news of Mmat’s defection from the Emperor, the arrival 
of the English Foreign Minister, Lord Casflereagh, with the 
welcome news of the determination of his government to 
persevere with the war m the South, — all these influences 
concurred to raise the expectations of the allies ; and they 
firmly declared that they would treat with France in the name 
of Europe as forming a single entity.' At the second sitting 
of the Congress it was resolved to demand that France should 
return to her pre-revolutionary frontiers with a few exceptions 
determined by mutual convenience. To this Caulaincourt 
took exception, seeing that his government had stipulated for 
the Frankfurt terms of Nov. 1813 as the basis for the present 
negotiation ; and he stated that though the Emperor was ready 
to make greatest sacrifices, he ‘would demur, to the limits of 
the old monarchy. 

We learn from Napoleon’s secretary M. Fain, his indig- 
nation at these terms — “ What can I answer to the repub- 
licans in the Senate when they demand from me their 
Rhine boundary? God keep me from such disgrace. Tell 
Caulaincourt th^t I reject such conditions. Rather will I 
endure the worst evils of war.” Nerved by desperation, he 
flung himself on the Silesian and Grand Arjnies with the 
surprising results previously described. At owe time Mac-, 
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* ' envoys threatened to break up the Congress, ap$ Caulamcourt 
had to beg the French Marshal to retire. Nevertheless, thj| 
allies refused to give way on the chief points while 

Caulamcourf, pursuant to Napoleon’s temporising^^cyv 
avoided any definite rupture of the negotiations. > 1 , - 

* * On Feb, 17 the allies presented to the French pleni- 
potentiary the draft of a treaty nearly identical with that which 
ultimately became the basis for the reconstruction of Europe; 
and, when it was obvious that Napoleon would not accept 
these terms, the allies formed by the Treaty of Chaumomt 
(March 2) a Quadruple Alliance which cemented, far more 
intimately and definitely, the compacts framed at Teplitz in 
the previous summer. Each of the four Powers now agreed 
to keep 250,000 men on active service for the war against 
Napoleon. England consented to furnish subsidies to her 
three allies at the annual rate of ^5,000,000 to be equally 
divided; and she was left free to substitute money, if the 
number of her troops could not be made up to the requited 
total The treaty was to hold good for twenty years. It 
was also secretly agreed that Germany was to form a federal 
State. 

As for the negotiations at Chatillon, they were protected 
to March 20, without any result; and it was not until the 
allies were marching victoriously on Paris thj% Napoleon 
deckled tp accept their terms. As in 1813, he let ih\. time 
i ;for negotiation pass by, and only gave his assent when it was 
r top late. 

The recent defeats had only served to cement thss union 
w between the allies and to defer their jealousies until victory 
* .bad fully crowned their arms. Two days previously for June 
a S ain deserted Napoleon’s cause. At Bar-sur^Aube, the 
commander Wittgenstein had administered 4 severe 
tp title French, while at the same time Wellington aftef 
tha r Gave at Orthez, drove hi* Soidf 
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from Wong positions north of the *|pu the F fcendh tpaiv’J 
shjdY^%®fcreat t eastwards uncovered Bordeaux, to winch jgfreat \ 
city^ Wellington was invited by a strong royalist party, amongj 
the ettuens. ’Beresford was despatched thither with lightj 
troops j and, supported by their piesence, the Due d’AngouG, 
l£me, eldest son of the Comte d’ Artois, entered the city, an^ 
there proclaimed Louis XVIII as king (March !?). ; , 2 

Events marched still more swiftly in the north. The corps 
of von Billow and Wintzingerode were threatening Paris: on the 
north-east; and as earl> as Feb. 25 Blucher had formed the.* 
daring and eventually successful plan of leaving Napoleon to 
follow the Grand Aimy, while he himself marched towards the 1 
capital, arranging with Wintzingerode for a junction at or near / 
Mean* on the Marne. Pushing the small corps of Manpont and/; 
Moitier down the Marne, his vanguard sustained a check fiosri^ 
them near Meaux; and he soon gladly learnt from TeitcnboraY'^ 
Cossacks that Napoleon, suddenly awakened from his dream 
that the allies were retreating on the Rhine, was marching 
north m hot haste to prevent his junction with the northern 
army. This would give time for the Grand Army tb threaten 
Paris from the Seine valley, while he and von Bulow menaced , 
it from the Soissons road In a strategic sense, therefore, . 
Blucher^ march resembles his famous hank march before 
Leipzig, which had the effect of gradually bringing irresistible 
forces to bear on the objective of the whole campaign — in this, 
case Paris. The prospects of the allies were improved by the * 
somewhat tame surrender of the fortress of Soissons by a 
French general, and there Blucher and von Billow effected the* 


desired junction, forming an array of 110,000 Prussians and 
Russians with 500 cannon (March 4). The assertion of 
Napoleon’s panegyrists that the surrender of Soissons ruined 
his campaign is a gross exaggeration. The junction of forces . 
was the decisive event, not the capture of a third^ate fortress 
Behind Jhe dd, pf wtv^ut 20 
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and about i ooo trodpHjj^HK many of these were dt$al 
the commandant surrer^Sed with the honours of 
sides, if the place was of such extreme importance, why vms it 
left with a feeble garrison and deficient ammunition?, it 
held out for some days longer, the issue of events coi$d^iaitiiy 
have been very different ; for there were other points at wfjieh 
• a junction could have been effected. Bliicher was abhflt to 
throw bridges across the Aisne when he heard of the sur^ 
lender. 

By threatening the allied flank and communications, 
Napoleon transferred the contest to the plateau of Craonne, 
where a desperate conflict ended in his favour. The allies fell 
back on the strong defence afforded by the natural citadel of 
Laon surrounded by wide plains; weakened by dissensions 
more than by defeat, they there awaited the attack of half 
their numbers. On the first day of battle at Laon (March 9) 
the French maintained an equal contest even against these 
odds ; but at nightfall, the allies carried out with startling 
success an attack on the wearied French and threw Marmont’s 
wmg into fitter rout The temporary illness of Bliicher and 
fear of Napoleon kept the allies from pushing the pursuit. 
Deep depression reigned in Napoleon's camp. He had faded 
to drive the allies back on Belgium ; and the sole Result ot 


these battles on the Aisne seemed to be the loss of about 
*■ 15,000 men. Any other commander, on the news that 
Schwarzenberg was marching down the Aube, would have* 

E lged that enough had been done to save honour ; but Napo- 
li, in lus determination not to yield to the allied terms, 
ferred to struggle on against hopeless odds, and led his 
"weary troops by way of Sois&ons (which had been easily re- 
^taken)* hoping to surprise the allies. He succeeded at Rheirns, 
'where he routed a Russian division (March* 16). This led him 
to persist in rejecting the allied terms ; and he marched south- 
awards in the hope of catching the Austrians napping. A hasty 






»srds on Vitry to hasten mw, retreat, when 
: menaced near Arca^the birthplace of Dae 
f the French were pressing on to VJtfy., 

1 were s)&?rly and methodically attacked at, Arcis by vast 
| of tb> allies who, if effectively handled, ought to bare capttti 
^ 5 , v ; . tMarch so, ai). As it was, the French reaxgt 
heavily; and, as Napoleon’s movements towards 
y^tSc had uncovered the road to Paris, rite Czar and bis 1 
/officers formed the surprisingly daring resolve to march ^ 

/ Pam, leaving behind a light corps as a screen to theft,-"' 
k movements. Bluchers approach southwards supported ihe%I 
■ their right, and in 3 rapid march the combined forces', 
I overthrew Marmont’s and Mortier’s corps at la Ffcre Cham-, 

' penoise, capturing thousands of prisoners and all Napoleon’s-, 
'reserve ammunition and stores. Meanwhile the French van* 
guard severed Sclv-v arzenberg’s communications on the uppers 
Marne and captured its baggage, pontoons, and even sof$£f 
of the couriers and diplomatists at Chaumont. Thus tb|| 
campaign pmsented the unexampled scene of sundtane|g| 
■ attempts d>on the hostile rear, Napoleon hoping to te|j| 
his garrisons in the east, to excite a popular rising in'ilpP 
quarter, ond to intimidate the nervous Austrian commaBj feg 
while Pm allies were resolved to dictate terms of peace 
The French Emperor was committing the same blund|||B 
•‘at hmolensk, Moscow and Leipzig, that of underrating :t«l 
energy and courage' of his foes. Alone among his staff he aid 
suspett the truth. Near Vitry pa March ay, Macdonald; 
brought, him a .bulleOh. of the allies with *he news of la Fferi$ 
' i'; Cbwtn^Heartpl^ v Napolbpds disbelief in it%oews was strength^ 
vened iHMt curioUt, misprint.. March, as for jN|gsch a-6 but wfeie^l 
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d pointed out item' intrust*" 
been fought on the earlier 


later on Drouot and 
evidence that the battle ^ 
he proceeded to St Dizier to learn the truth, and so lost some 
more precious hours, while the vanguard of the allies mp 
Coming within sight "of the spires of Paris. 

At last it had come to tHs The Parisians, who in ryija 
had been in a frensy of rage and terror at the capture of 
Verdun, were now by this strange series of events suddenly 
confronted with the forces of Europe thundering at their gates. 
The capital was even more defenceless jhan when Bnms^ckfe 
manifesto had aroused the courage of desperation. The 
lassitude which always follows years of purposeless war, had 
now produced a wide-spread desire for the acceptance jof any 
honourable terms. There was now no levbe en masse , still lewt 
any threat of massacring the royalists who listened eagerly for' 
the Prussian cannon. What was the inner cause of this striking^ 
change in public opinion ? Mainly this; that Napoleon, who u£| 
1799 had seemed about to consolidate and guarantee the? 
political liberties of France, had finally gagged and enchained 
them; so that the chief desire of the urban population of 
Fiance was to shake off his yoke as a preliminary to some 
other political experiment. And yet the Parisians revolted at 
the thought of a foreign occupation, which their city liad not 
kfown since the days of Jeanne d’Arc, Some attempts at 
barricades were made, but to save the honour of Paris, not 

maintain the rule of Napoleon Few were nerved by 
I jpfe last sentiment except possessors of confiscated lands, 
^0 men implicated in the revolutionary excesses, officials, 
pioldiers, and all whose interests were bound up with the 
J&mperoFs rule. 

In the absence of the Empress-Regent, who had departed' 
<jfejr Blpis, Joseph Bonaparte published a bombastic call to’ 
arms, which was signally stultified by facts; for there Were 
weapons sufficient for the 13,000 National Guard^ of 
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Paris ; but fee presence erf f$wK 

line under. Marmont and Mortier, besides Insides *a&d| 
pupils of the military schools, promised a defence mffkien^ 
pfttik) nged to ensure succour from Napoleon. What&er (rmfi 
ffe&r of his arrival or from desire of avoiding a further ehusion; 
$£ 'blood, the allies issued a proclamation urging Fans ..tap 
follow the examples of Bordeaux and Lyons^~the latter h|^ 
been surrendered by Augereau to the Austrians — and m' 
hasten the advent -of peace. It was in vain. At dawn $(\ 
•March 30, the allies began to march on the villages east; 
of Paris, while others guarded the Fontainebleau road byr 
which Napoleon was known to be hurrying to the rescue ofe 
His capital For hours the combat raged in and around fch# 
village of Pantin ; and when the arrival of the Silesian army on l 
the north brought the number of assailants up to fully 60,000, 

t Czar sent overtures to Joseph Bonaparte for a suspension^ 
Hostilities and the surrender of Paris. The Emperor's elder ’ 
ther was not cast in that heroic mould which would gladly 
Bave defied the forces of combined Europe even amidst the 
ruins of Paris. The prospect of a bombardment ami of street- 
fighting between 100,000 enraged combatants dismayed his 
imagination ; and though the relieving army was known to be 
near Fontainebleau, he shortly after midday gave directions to" 
Marmont and Mortier that if they were unable to hold their 
positions, they might enter into negotiations with the allied 
commanders, and then retire on the Loire. At the same ti: 
BKicher’s troops began to assail the heights of Montmartre arfi 
were about to carry the summit when news of the armistice 
arrived. Nevertheless, the fierce veteran at once ordered #4 
cannon to be placed there to command Paris. Beaten hick 
^ jjthe east side after desperate fighting, Marmont about four 
o^clock judged that the claims of honour were satisfied, and that 
'bO might now sue fpr an armistice to save F^ris the horror^ 
tsrf a bombardment. The French troops w^rfewithdrawn into 
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they Were -forthwith to'eyicu^t 
departed from Paris immediately after giving !d» 

Marmont ' t 4:4; 

Meanwhile Napoleon, after awaking from his 
illusion that the allies were retreating on the Rhine, rushed ^fei; 
his troops from Vitry to save the capital* Near Curbed 
hears of its surrender, and breaks into bitter taunts against his 
brother and generals. Still he is for a last desperate dash, 
to arouse and arm Paris against her captors. The sight of 
Mortleris vanguard in retreat recalls him to bis senses; and 
spends the night in a hostel, some fifteen miles south of Paris, 1 
garing at his ruaps and plans — only to hear in the morning that 
4 the allied sovereigns are entering Paris. The imperious wjll, 
till then unsubdued by disaster, breaks down for a wkjle, only 
^ to re-assert its force in conferences with his marshals at 
Fontainebleau, Berthier, Ney, Lefehvre, Oudinot, Macdonald; * , 
$ and others there insisted that the troops — even the Guard-*?* 
were weary, famished, longing for peace, and determined not 
to expose Paris to the fate of Moscow. Macdonald showed 
him a letter from General Beurnonville, a member of the 
Provisional Government just formed at Pai is,* declaring that the 
allies would not treat with Napoleon and that France was to 
have a constitution like that of England. This was decisive^ 
* 4 Very well, gentlemen,” said Napoleon, (t since it must be so* •$* 
I will abdicate..,. Will yoh accept the King of Rome && 
hay successor and the Empress as Regent?” — They all assented, 
;|p3e began to write his act of abdication. Even then the indomit- 
*$pjj|e resolve dashed forth in a hasty last appeal — “ Nonsense, 
egehtlemen, let us leave all this alone, and march tomorrow. 
We shall beat them.” The protest of Macdonald and the i 
Silence of the rest spoke the feelings of generals a^d soldiers ; 

Napoleon felt himself powerless. * ’ , , , ' 

wasthe strange end of this brilliant campaign, hi 
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feach .stronger than his own. And yef, such 
turmoil of war in which the greatest commanders at* dr 
grope but blindly, that the greatest master of the art of tail 
• concentration finally left his capital exposed to an overwhctoiit^; 
attack , and by an equally singular contretemps it was reserve^/ 
for his once vacillating eastern rival to propose and 
the final stroke. By a singular Nemesis, too, the de$tiiri€& ’if ‘ 
France and Europe lay for a few critical hours in the hands of 
Joseph Bonaparte, whose bourgeois qualities seemed designed , 
by nature a3 a necessary foil to the commanding gifts which she^ 
had lavr bed on the second brother; and, as if to crown thisj; 
cluptei ot pa r ade s ‘C5, Napoleon's abdication was finally assures*^ 
by mingled ;nb- : < e and compulsion fiom the very marshal^ 
whose fortunes lie created 

As we have seen, the allies had only recently contemplate^ 
the deposition oi Napoleon. Alter Leipzig they had ofiferejL 
him Rhine boundary . after La Rothifere they offered 
limits of 1790, and. even when fortune had again smiled o*a§j| 
their arms at Rai-our-Aube, the Quadruple Alliance cemetrtsW^ 
at Chatmiont (March 1) ostensibly proposed to leave Napoleon 
in possession of pre-revolutionary France. But even then 
there was a secret though powerful impression among the 
Prussian, Austrian and KngLsh diplomatists that so daring 
a genius could not be left m limits which would cramp his 
energies* and that a peace 14 founded on legitimism ” would 
alone be durable, Events were to justify the former belief^ 
signally as they falsified the latter. ; ,, 

This impression was deepened by the confident decla* 
ration (March xi) of the Baron de Vitroifes, spokesman 
for the French realists, to Mettemich — There will be ho 
with Buonaparte, and there will be no France without ' 
the Bourbons.” Mettemich objected that the allies saw no 
signs of attachment to the old dynasty, xaA that they would & 
act against the lawof addons jjt they imp<^d it on Frs&e^jl 
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Vitrolles main tamed that when .Napole on’s power &as broken,' 
the free opinion of France would declare for the Bourbons. 
The Czar, however, remained as before opposed to the 
return of the Bourbons; and though he had now renounced 
the idea of Bernadette’s accession, yet he still (March 17) 
was persuaded that a wisely organised Republic would be 
the best for France. Vitrolles’ skilful representations to the 
allied sovereigns and diplomatists .after the rupture of negotia- 
tions at Chatillon first prepared them for a decimation that 
they would 1 eject ah further overtures from Napoleon The 
first public declaration of the allies that they would not treat 
with Napoleon or any member of bis family was after their 
l. himpha.nl entry into Paris. They also promised to respect 
the limits of ancient France such as it was under the legitimate 
lc$£igs, as well as to recognise and guarantee the constitution 
'which the French people should adopt The Senate was 
consequently invited to designate a provisional government. 

Up to the last exciting weeks, the very existence of the 
Bouillons had been almost forgotten by young France. The 
name horns Xyill had for years past conjured up visions of a 
figure dmJy flitting from one asylum to another' in the far north, 
and occasionally uttering academic protests against the usur- 
pations of las all powerful rival. The recent proclamation 
of Louis XVIII at Bordeaux had first brought into prominence 
the possibility of a Bourbon Restoiation, which a few weeks 
before would have seemed a *berne of merely antiquarian 
interest Even now the cries at Paris were “ Down with 
Napoleon’’ — “ No conscription “ No consolidated duties”; 

IT but few were raised for the Bourbons. A small informal 
^meeting of nobles and wealthy men had, it is true, voted for 
^restoration of Louis XV 1 I 1 , but the proposal was viewed 
indifference or aversion by the mass of the people. Once 
,^'ixire, as in 1791, 1795 and 1790. it was evident that the task ^ 
• l cf i^ftstruction would be infinitely more difficult th^n the • ; 
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vgendetxmi who ha4 spent nearly a qw^rttov fcf ( iT 
exile since the fateful night of Yareunes, plough 
unfortunate brother in ability/ commanded 
pathy enjoyed by Louis XVL ' ' * ^ 

The entry into Paris of the Czar and the;Kiug of 1 
Francis I was at Dijon — revealed the existence of a 
but vociferous party of royalists who distributed white cockades^ 
to the few who cared to don the Bourbon colour. Thef 
' attitude of ^he many was that of resignation, curiosity, or, at 
most, of joy at the tardy advent of peace. Warned that 
tClys^e was mined, the Cm occupied Talleyrand’s manskwl^ 
and this skilful diplomatist now played a momentous part , 
the affairs of France and of Europe. Having com 
himself that “under the Bourbons fiance would cease to.j 
gigantic, in order again to become great/* he now persua 
his illustrious guest that, to form a durable government, it i 
be based on a principle. Thar principle was legitimism. 
outward manifestation was Louis XVIII. The wily diploc 
had touched the Czar’s weak side in his appeal to a prir 
There was no more talk of a French Republic, still less % 
Bemadotte, whose threats of leading his troops against 
allies if they restored the Bourbons seemed to unmask 
designs in undertaking the war. Talleyrand forthwith 
' vened the Conservative Senate, whose duty w m to safe 
the constitution which at every crisis it had violated. It Whsj 
now again true to its past Though less than half its numbers 
were present, it appointed a provisional government in place of 
Napoleon, who was deposed from his throne and tram the 
exercise of all his powers (April a). 4 - * 

In vain did Napoleon- send Ney, Macdonald, and Ca 


court as his coromissioners to 

allowed to act 4*;&q gentfer t&e 
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have been welcomed by all the allies. Their determination 
^W&$ strengthened by the defection of Marmont, whose generals 
led the French vanguard within the allied lines (April 5)* 
y- Marmont’s excuse for desertion was the need of rescuing 
^France from needless dangers; but she rejected the excuse 
and branded his name with infamy. The allied positions 
south of Paris were sufficiently strong to have defied the power 
of Napoleon had all his troops advanced to renew a hopeless 
fight; but even on April 6 he had endeavoured for the last 
time to rouse his marshals to an onset. They stoutly refused. 
The supei human pertinacity of his will furnishes the best, 
indeed the only, excuse for Marmont’s defection, and for that 
of Ney which speedily followed. At last, on final pressure 
from his marshals, Napoleon put an end to the suspense of fhe 
t^woild by signing (April 11) the Act of Abdication for himsdf 
his son, and after a thrilling scene of farewell to his 
children ’—the Old Guaid — he departed for Elba, which the 
had suggested as a fit abode. Only the presence of a 
escort saved him from massacre at Orgon by a mob 
", bf royalists, whose rancorous hearts were untouched by the 
sight of fallen greatness. The story that he attempted to 
poison himself before leaving Fontainebleau, probably arose 
from his having taken a heavy dose of opium to secure much 
by needed repose. Had he intended suicide, he would surely 
<yhave commuted ii when surrounded by the rabble of the 
Rhone valley. His indulgence to Marie Louise was requited 
i ' by her desertion of him ; and he never saw her or his son 
> again. 

* The last act of the war was a bloody and not very decisive 
^ ■engagement between Wellington and Soult U Toulouse (April 
P xo). During his hasty retreat on Carcassonne, the French 
taarshal heard that peace was now secured , and the English 
finished on the upper Garonne the campaigns begun at 
f * th6%fcoutb of the Mondego, 
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^um t of Louis XVlIi without conditions J but TaBi 
* #&d the Senate were equally determined to have the i 
guarantees for constitutional government— two Chambers, 
Ministry responsible to them, a Budget subject to the control f 
of the Chambers, liberty of the prefcs &nd of public worship*^ 
admissibility of all Frenchmen to all employments, &c- The 
Comte d ? Artois was persuaded by the Czar to acknowledge 
these principles of a Revolution which his youthful follies; 
had done so much to provoke, and was declared lieutenant 
' general of the kingdom, until his‘ elder brother, now called to 
the throne, should have acceded to the Constitutional Charter* 
In this capacity the Comte d J Artois signed (April 23) 
Conventions* with the allies which were ratified m the Treaty 
of Paris (May 30, 1814}, The allies now gianted conditions of 
peace slightly more favourable than those offered to Napoleoir 
in March* Instead of fixing the limits of France as in 1790,. 
those of 1792 were now conceded. This implied the retention 
by France of the County of Avignon, as also of Salm, 
bollard, and the district connecting Landau with Alsace* Chi" 
the other hand it severed from France all the gains of the^ 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars except Miihlhausen and 
the districts around Philippeville, Saarbrucken, Anntley and 
Chamb£ry. If Fra Ace lost heavily on 'land, she regained 
most of her colonial possessions. ’ Perfidious Albion yielded 
up all the French colonies conquered by her, except Man- 
ri tills, the Seychelles, Tobago and St Lucia, The French 
coast claims on Newfoundland wore also recognised by us. 
prance regained Guadaloupe from Sweden and her part of 
Guiana from the Portuguese, ceding however to the Spanish 
Government the part of St Domingo which had belonged to 
Spain before the ^Treaty of Basel. After twenty years of war, 
which added al^ut ^fioo, ooo,qoo to the National Debt, some 
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';, of the restitutions to our lute foe; 0^t^Np^%ej^1iei}' *, 

^ to some strictures in Parliament o&V^ffife subjeet that k wa*Q 
desirable to give France an occupation for the time o£ peade.£, 
— “ It is better (he said) for France to be C Om^ereWt and 
therefore pacific, than a warlike and conquering Stjatk* 

This naive confession may be commended to the notice <Sf 
the class, still numerous, it is to be feared, on both aides of the " 
Channel, who can see nothing in English policy from 1793 to 
1S15, save perfidious and violent attempts to seize the trade of 
, the world and destroy the liberties of France. That the war of 
*793 was t0 some extent a war of principles has been admitted: 
that it was so after 1803 has been refuted; and it has been 
abundantly shown that English maritime domination was as 
distinctly an engine of war, as Napoleon's conquest of the 
Continent was an attempt to humble the mistress of the seas. 
French declamation against the greed and perfidy of England 
is therefore no less irrelevant than the complacently insular 
explanation that Napoleon's march to Moscow was solely due 
to his overweening ambition. Both combatants played despe- 
rately for enormous stakes, and their methods are open to 
severe censure. That Napoleon would have granted peace 
and prosperity to Europe if he had conquered, is quite 
ptobable. It is certain, however, that England's ultimate 
^ triumph — due to the fact that she had the resources -of <Ut 
tropics at her back, while Napoleon's policy finally 
> the sentiments and wants of millions — was followed by the 
restitution of most of her conquests and the abandonment of 
her chief maritime claims. 

: It is interesting to observe that in the Anglo-French 

^additional articles to this Treaty, efforts were strenuously 
l^nade by Otstlereagh to procure the abolition by France of the $ 
|trads in slaves; and also to gain a promise, of a co oiAetda|^ 
* dre^ty between the two, nations. Both questions were, how - 1 
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; facts itere mS^jMown fjpfe 
but they absolve the afti#* fern* 
morsclesriy on France m her 1 b^ltssbess, antfr ef &ipei^lg%> 
weak dynasty in order to plunder ner of the natural boundaries** 
The Rhine boundary was lost by Napoleon at and after ht 
Jfothifere ; a$d his own ruin was assured by the pertinacity 
with whte&in August 1813 and March rBt4 lie, held out 
against the Offers of the allies until after the definite rupture of 
negotiations* 

Sufficient has also been said to disprove the charge that 
the allies forcibly imposed the Bourbons on France. On the 
contrary* they viewed this alternative with suspicion* they were 
virtually forced by Napoleon's obstinacy to depose him, and 
then they left French opinion to decide on its form of govern- 
ment The Restoration was brought about by the energy of 
the French royalists, the skill of their spokesmen, Vitrolles 
and Talleyrand, and by the vote of the Senate* Among those 
who voted for the deposition of Napoleon were some' mm 
prominent in the earlier part of the Revolution, Roger Ducos,; 
^Gtegoire, Kellermann, Lanjuinais, Serrurier, &C.J and these 
men m deposing the Emperor must have known the truth 0$ 
Talleyrand's words to the Czar, “ Either Bonaparte or Louis 
XVIII, Sire t anything else is an intrigue.” 

Limits of space preclude any account of Louis XVIIFs 
^measures during the first restoration. His speech at the open- 
ing session of the Chambers showed what a gulf yawned be- 
tween the ancient regime and the new order of things. The 
' phrases — “ The Charter granted (petroyee) by us/* H The nine- 
teen years of our reign "-—jarred on the ears of tire young' 
generation ; and the Charter itself, though granting most of 
'the points required by the Senate, limitecj the franchise to : 
listens who paid 3oq#ancs a year in dirrcf tasafion* Even 
farter- days of the Empire, the : of , universal r 
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'*£55? <l«t teperiri regime were continued undent, 

f 11 ^ *f on « fa* t<» propose laws, though 

amber? «gft Supplicate him to do so. Tha Senate wa»^ 
"*'«< raembers nominated for life by the king: and itL 
Rebates ^e Jo be secret The Charter also declared an' 

■ ***?&& for aS past acts except those of the most prominent 
regicides; and it proclaimed in unmistakable terms the in- 
violability of all lands and property gained during the con--; 
focauons of the revolution. The apprehensions, however, of l 
J. holders of confiscated lands were soon k-awakened by the ' 
increasing arrogance of the old nobles and by the demands of 
their journals that confiscated lands should now revert to their < 
anofcnt possessors. A project for indemnifying these mco| 
was proposed by Macdonald tri the Chamber of Peers- l 
such a torrent of claims flowed in that the matter had to ! 
adjourned owing to the embarrassment of the finances, 
only the few national domains which remained unsold we 
restored to their former landlords. With this slight exception^.* 
the agrarian settlement was postponed, and was not solved^! 
untd rile reign of Charles X. 

Other quesnons, such as an attempted limitation of free-^ 
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Press, irritated public opinion. The slights i^a 
. soi diers, and die honours showered on an Wh«F' 

had mtngded for the royalist cause, disgusted all who dUringt' 
the Empn* bad seen honours bestowed according to 
and, deserts. .“The Court {wrote Marshal Macdonald) *asS 
^ily losipg ground in public opinion. It seemed as thoujpr 
~j* Miwpy and their- agents Were vying with cadi other aw 
’ <* tlie freatest felly, and the ent* ^ 

- JjkM &W exhibit $te great! 
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^ Equally precarious was the situation in Central Europe. 
Throughout this work I have insisted on the divulsive efffcct 
on the first three great coalitions of the jealousies and nvairies 
of the Poweii- concerning Poland, Bavaria, and Hanover. 
I* Each of the se questions was worth an army to France. Onljr 
*7 the clashing weight of Napoleon’s domination hushed thf' 
quail eh about those States. Not till Prussia was entering on 
the death-grapple with her foe in 1807 and 1813, did she 
renounce those claims on George Ill’s Electorate, which 
would >idd to hci the line of the Weser and the fortress of 
Hamel n as the we^em bulwarks of her power. That question 
had at last been su at rest by the treaty of Ttphu (Sept 
1813) The Leipzig . ampaign had also shown to th»* Austrian * 
Goven moot the possibility of outflanking Eughnd- positions 
in Venetia, if n came to a do>c understanding wi h Bavaria. 
Here again, then it was antipathy to Napoleon and desire 
tor complete preponderance in disu.icted Italy, that led 
tin Hapsbuig Empeioi to renounce designs on Bavaria winch 
\NTiad for a generation past weak: ned the Get manic system; 
and the Austin Hwman Treaty oi 0 * t 1813 denied away the 
chef dements of discord in South Germany. There still re- 
nio.erh however, the eternal Polish problem, and the closely 
dheu question oi the future of Saxony, not to speak of the re- 
const! iu non of Germany. Laly, and the Netherlands. 

The re-cons; ruction of Europe at the Congress of Vienna 
presented, indeed, the vastest political piopkius ever jp- 
' pi cached by statesmen and diplomatists. Imagine the soil of 
T (Jl a continent rent by subterranean convulsions and desolated 
\ by floods, till the old land-maiks had well-nigh disappeared, 
& and some conception may be formed of the political confusion 
of Europe in the summer of 1814. It is not surprising that 
'£|Hhe post meritorious attempts at recondjing the rights of 
property with the public welfate should have Med to please 
proprietors and also to meet the 





a rich, harvest to 

- Amidst the hurly-brifl^ war ; three important $om jk« 4 ft& 

had been struck — those of Kalisch, Teplite, and Ckmmov^^ 
Of their clause# only the following need b^re^pitnlated 
as bearing on the negotiations at Vienna^ At Kahsch Frussas^ 
had been promised by the Gear an eastern flintier adapted $« 
connect the province of West Prussia with Si!esia ~-4 phra^ffi 
capable of very wide interpretation: far his losses in the eaa® 
Frederick William was to receive compensation in North Orp 
West Germany, so as to bring his realm to the position it heid^ 
before 1806. The Treaty of Kalisch therefore foreshadowed * 


that western extension of Russian and Prussian pow^f which | 
was ultimately to place the middle course cf the Vistula and \ 
the Rhine in their keeping. - 1 

The Teplitz Treaties stipulated that after the dissolution of J 
f$ie Rhenish Confederation, the German rulers of the land#? 
between Prussia and the Rhine should enjoy “ full and uncofepl 
ditional independence. 1 M In vain did Hardenberg, Stem and Hipd 
Prussian patriots oppose this clause as being fatal to any efifecthao 
union of Germany. Stein submitted a plan for two graSf 
German federations, Prussia heading the North and Austft|f| 
the South. Metternich, however, desired by friendly compacts^ 
with the other German Governments to assure Austrian supre- * 


macy, and to postpone any attempt at a popular federal* 
constitution for which the Prussian patriotic party was striving* l 
Instead IPs revolutionary and aggressive policy, 

Austria no^wimed at heading a sort of Fiiistenbund or League' 
of Pnuce^ which would keep “ the revolution n ip check and; 
quietly pave the way for Hapsburg predominance in German^ 
affairs- Treaties with Bavaria and the other German Stated 
(Oct^Bec. iSi^assnred the triumph of Metteraicfrs policy^ 

(March *814) il w?as resolved th^ 
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stipulated that the part of Italy which did not fall to Austria 
should be ibmposed of sovereign States ; that Holland under 
the restored House of Orange should receive an accession of 
territory, the lands between the new limits of France and the 
Rhine being named as compensation for Holland, Prussia* 
and the smaller German States. Genoa, which had been occu- 
pied by English troops, was to strengthen the reconstituted 
kingdom of Sardinia ; and the return of the Pope into pos- 
session of the Papal States was acknowledged by the Powers, 
in spite of the annoyance of Austria- which had hoped to 
gain those important territories. A secret understanding was 
arrived At by the Powers forming the Quadruple Alliance, that 
France was not to interfere in the pending territorial changes. 

Beside these compacts of primary importance there are 
others which also influenced the transactions at Vienna, and 
must therefore be briefly noticed here. Both from Russia 
and England the assurance had been given to the Court of 
Stockholm that Norway should be the reward of Swedish help 
in the struggle against Napoleon. When Denmark was over* 
ywhelmed by Bernadette's forces in Holstein, she concluded 
the Treaty of Kiel (Jan. 18x4) by which England promised 
her good offices to obtain for the Danish realm a fit in- 
demnity for the loss of Norway. Sweden ceded to Denmark 
Rugcn and Swedish Pomerania; but by a complicated series 
of exchanges they ultimately went to Prussia^ Denmark taking 
lauenburg Great Britain retained Heligoland as well as the 
Danish fleet captured in 1807-— thereby refusing to make 
reparation for that high-handed action. It is true that after 
the Danes had rejected the final offer of England to regard 
! the fleet as a pledge, it was taken as a prize of war; but its 
"restoration at the general peace was nevertheless morally 
binding, 

Y During a visit of the allied sovereigns to London 
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decided 0uly 18*4) that Belgium should 0 m • the J 
fhutch territory foreshadowed in the Treaty of , 
illusory attempt was made to safeguard the interests of fiftffj 
Belgians in this artificial arrangement, which avowedly a?^e 4 ' 
at building up a barrier state on the north-east of France. ; JS| 
month later England agreed to restore to Holland the Ihite^ 
colonies {all of which had been conquered) wife the 
important exceptions of the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice, England, however, agreed to pay £ 
sum not exceeding ^3,000,000 towards the fortification of thor 
frontier fortresses in the south of Belgium. , t | 


The Austro-Bavarian alliance was strengthened by a secfeb 
Convention (June 1814) transferring nearly the whole of Tyrol, 
"Vomrlberg, Salzburg, and the Inn-viertel to the Hapsbqjrg 
dominions, while Austria ceded in return Wurzburg (held ffy 
b^r Aich-Duke Ferdinand), and promised to secure for Bav#rii| 
as much land as possible on the left bank of the 
The letention by Bavaria of Anspach and Baireuth — formerly 
Prussian principalities — was also tacitly agreed on, as in tim 


preceding treaty of Oct. 1813. /jg 

Treaties between Spain and the Powers recognised fee 
restoration of Ferdinand VII as King of Spain and its 
colonies. Some States also yielded to English solicitations 
for the abolition of the traffic in slaves. 44 There is hardly 


village (wrote Castlereagh to Sir H. Wellesley in Spain) that 
has not petitioned on this subject ; both Houses of Parliament 
are pledged to press it ; and the Ministers must make it the 
basis of their policy." 4 

Such was the general condition of European affairs before 
fee commencement 1 of the Congress of Vienna (Nov. 3, 18x4). 
Hie visit of Alexander and Frederick William to London 
had revealed sharp differences between the Czar s opportunist 
Liberalism and fee desires of f fee EngSfih Government^ to 
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1 of Swiss neutrality^ there had been a personal fa^J between , 

* the Czar and Meliemich, which was to develop into a life~iopg 

„ struggle ending in the complete success of tlste diplomatist f 

* In i&*4 the victory was in the main to Alexander. *T shall 
keep what I hold:... I have given Saxony to Prussia: Austria 
consents such were his menacing words to Talleyrand, the 

^plenipotentiary of France Alexanders determination to keep 
all, or nearly all, the Giand Duchy of Waisaw, was supported 
by the pleadings of Laharpe and Czartoryshi that be would 
resuscitate the Kingdom of Poland. Prussia, in return for 
sacrificing two-thirds Of her former Polish lands, was determined 
to have the whole of Saxony besides a great gain of territory in, 
western Germany. Austria and England were strongly opposed 
to the extension of the Czar's power beyond the Vistuh ; while 
Fiance, Austria and Bavaria equally objected to the extermi-jt- 
nation of the Kingdom of Saxony as fatal to die balance of 
power in Germany. Austria, France, and Great Britain were, 
therefore, naturally opposed to the B usso-PrUssian claims. 
Wellington himself, writing from Mons in August 1814, had 
advocated an understanding between England and France as 
Mieguaidmg the interests and even the peace of Europe. 

C istlcreagh also favoured an understanding With our late foe 
as a check to ‘"improvident schemes and undue pretensions” 


It is evident, then, that the desire for accord existed ai 
Downing Street; and that 'fsdkyrattd’s claim in his loiters 
to Louis XVIII, of having formed that entente cotdtak , is 
exaggerated. Indeed, he was at first fill* d with the usual 
French belief in the utter selfishness of British policy, as - 
contrasted with his own edifying" advocacy of M principles M ; 
p but the first few weeks at Vienna sufficed to reveal the * 
4 jffifference between CastlereagVs tone and that of the three * 
-Continental Powers, especially Russia and Prussia. There 
pwas ‘thus once again a possibility of that Anglo-French alliance 
which Voltaire and Adam Smith had advocated, for which 
. .L-f t ■ ' v ■ > 
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lis^d their gifts of eloquence and statesmanships 
hopes vani$hl*efoie the aggressive claims of « 
and the rampant militarism of the Napoleonic n^githei 
1 pxore than twenty years of bitter hostility between the 
nations, the disciple of Mirabeau now again l^egan to realty 
the practicability of that alliance which his master probaKy 
inculcated on his death-bed, and which he himself vainly * 
strove to effect in the autumb of 1792. * ' f 4 

To so dextrous a diplomatist as Talleyrand it was not 
difficult; to reveal the hollowness of the accord between the 
four other great Powers. His skilful refutation of their claim 
to be u allies '* as against monarchical Fiance, and his dis- 
avowal of all the compacts made before the Congress, speedily 
Kited Fiance from the depths to which Napoleon^ obstinacy 
had hurled her- Threats that France must be made to fed 
spite of the hardships which the Napoleonic arms had inflicted ?( 
pn Prussia and other lands, were deftly parried by the legitimist 
shield; France had returned to her lawful sovereigns and to 
her historic limits:— “We French men must be good Europeans- £, 
France ought to demand and does demand nothing, absolutely J 
nothing, beyond a just re-division (of Europe) among ther 
Powers, ie, the balance of power. 1 ' This last principle of 
policy, which has long been regarded as the climax of artk ; 
ficiality and yet was so natural as a protest against the pre- 
dominance of France, was defined to mean— ^ a combination 
of the rights, the interests, and the relations of the Powers 
among themselves, by which Europe seeks to ensure (x) that 
the rights and possessions of a Power shall not be attacked by 
one or several other Powers : (a) that one <?r several other 
shall n’eyer attain to domination over Europe . (3) that 
the combination adopted shall render difficult or impossible ‘ 
a rupture of fhe established order and of the tranquillity of *' 


JEtirope.? ..^ajtemad's adroit acceptai.ce of,; 
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^ fo^ whkh the Powers had since 1805 been persistently con- 
tending, completely enfiladed the allied position, the climax 
of diplomatic comedy being reached when he blandly insisted, 
in spite of the impotent protests of some of the plenipotentiaries, 
that the Congress should be held according to the principles of 
international kwh 

4 The two burning questions at the Congress which pearly 
involved Europe in a general conflagration, were those of 
Poland and Saxony. The King of Sakony had since Tilsit 
held the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which the Czar was now 
determined to revive as a Kingdom of Poland, subject to some 
cessions to Prussia. Even so the Court of Berlin dreaded such 
an extension of the Czar’s power, and regarded the possession 
of the whole of Saxony as inadequate compensation for the 
loss of the knds around Warsaw. England and Austria 
for a tiihp persuaded Prussia to protest against the Czar’s 
Polish claims, but pressure which the Czar put on Frederick 
William and through him on his plenipotentiary, Hardenberg, 
renewed the Russo- Prussian accord (Nov. 6). Theoretically, 
the most skilful way of countermining their claims would have 
been for England and France to protest against the two last 
partitions of Poland, which the former had never acknowledged, 
and to have declared for the complete independence of Poland 
as irj 1791 ; but that was felt by Castlereagh arid finally by 
, . Talleyrand to be impracticable, and after admitting the prin- 
ciple of partition there was no valid argument against the 
Czar’s claim that in return for his immense services to the 

1 Matters of general concern were settled in a Commission of the Great 
J Powers. German affairs were to be adjusted in a separate Commission 

In which Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, W urtemberg, and Hanover {not 

Saxony) were represented. The reconstruction of Germany is treated very 

briefly here, as it forms the subject of another volume of this series, 44 The 
‘ Foundation of the German Empire, 1815—1871/’ This volume will also 

zpataizi'A map of Central Europe after 1815, , ? , 5 
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In that case, Prussia insisted on oh 
administration of which, hitherto in the hands $®f the' 
was now by the Czar's orders transferred ^t^lhe Bertha 
Government This arrangement, acquiesced in conditionally 
for a time by Austria and England, was strongly oppoftA 
by France, Bavaria and the German Princes, who signed 
a protest that “without a free and independent Saxony* 
there is no stable federal Germany” Metternich and Castle- 
reagh were also brought by Talleyrand to see the importance 
of keeping Saxony with strength little impaired ; and the 
conclusion of peace between Great Britain and the United 
Staid (Dec. 24, 1814) on the basis of the Itatus quo ante MInm t 
left the former free to take a fitmer tone in European matters. 
The dislike of our Prince Regent* and all German princes 
* to Prussian predominance also helped to range England side 
by side with France, Austria and the German States, who 
cloaked their fears of Prussian aggrandisement under their 
professions of horror at the spoliation of a king. The work of 
the Congress, wrote Talleyrand to Casllereagh, was to close 
the Revolution and restore the lawful sovereigns— a perfectly 
unwarrantable assumption; all but one of the revolutionary 
dynasties (he referred to that of Murat) had vanished : all but 
one of the old reigning families, that of Saxony, had bea§f 
restored: it remained for the Congress to show its devotion 
to principles by dethroning the usurper, and restoring the 
much persecuted King of Saxony to his governing powers. 
European Liberalism also protested against a plan which would 
hand over rite Saxons to an alien rule. On the other hand 
there certainly was some feeling in Saxony in favour of union 
- with Prussia, as. a step towards that unification of Germany 
which ha 4 nerved the Germans to *the effortg of iSrg. “The 
far sighted and energetic spirits (wrote. Var^agen- von Ense) 
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werl'W on the The %teB<fidicv . 

’Speedily raisfid^t'ftora ■& abyss of degradation to h$gb& 
iever reached even by Frederick the "Great, her new ^ 

and the seemingly sure prospect of Parliamentary GovemhSfe^ 
aroused the eager hopes of all Germans who longed 
away the barriers raised by feudality and particularism, and to 
unite with the one German State which appeared able- to 
guarantee the safety and liberty of the Fatherland. Following 
the general lead of Stein, this “Unitarian sect," as it was 
sneeringly called by Metternich, urged that the Saxons did not 
form i nation, that their absorption by Prussia would power- 
fully aid the work of German unification, to which the middle- 
sized States then, as ever, formed the chief obstacle,, and" that 
the Saxon King’s opposition to the national cause, and his 
faithlessness to Austria in 1813, justified his complete depo- 
sition. A suggestion tha&the king should receive as compen- 
sation some German lands west of the Rhine, was objected 
to as certain to create a satellite of France on Germany's weak 
side. 

Thus raged the diplomatic contests, aggravated by the 
haughty tone of the Czar, which so annoyed Castlereagh as to 
evoke from him the declaration that England would not accept 
laws from anybody. The Powers began to arm as if for war ; 
and Talleyrand attained a brilliant diplomatic triumph by the 
^formation of a secret compact between England, France and 
’ Austria, to which Bavaria, Hanover and the Netherlands soon 
^ Acceded, for resistance to the Russo-Prassian demands* 

’ Whether French soldiers would have fought side by side with 
^English and Austrians, or the British Parliament would have 
sanctioned a war for this purpose, is at Bast problematical; 
it but the compact enabled Talleyrand to boast to Louis XVIII 
^that the coalition against France was dissolved for ever, and 
, that she now bad alliances which she could hardly have hoped 
to gain In fifty .years, Further* he was at once admitted to 
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all the conferences of the Great Powers^ Satisfied wi 
success, and unwilling to push his sovereigninto "an unpopr 
wa#, Talleyrand now abated his claims, as did alt, parties 
the dispute- Alarming news of Bonaphrtist intrigues in FrattcWJi 
and Italy helped dt the solution of the Polish and SaxdfeP- 
difficulties. Metteraich showed the dangeflqpk dethroning the C 
Saxon King and giving him lands on the confines of Frandft,,- 
and now offered that Prussia should take rather more of Sa?on $4 
than had lately been conceded. The €22^ consented to ieaw^ 
the foUrea> of "Phorn to Pi ussk; and to calm the fears of 
Austrian t military authorities, the important city of Cracow 
wuh its disti ict was to remain a free Republic. The liberal 
pimcinles of the Czat were emphasized in a clause thaC'ali 
parts of Poland as it was before the partitions should enjoy 
“a representation and institutions which should ensure the 
preservation of their nationality.'* 

As regards the Saxon question, Castlcreagh finally per* 
suaded Austna and b ranee to concede not only the fortress of 
Wittenberg but that of Torgau to Prussia, theieby safeguarding 
the southern approaches to Berlin. She was also to acquire 
the more thinly peopled half of Saxony, wnh 850,000 inhabit* 
enfs, on the north, east and west, reducing that kingdbdtt to its 
presen t e \tent. ^ ^ * u. 

On the side of Poland, Frussia regained from her spoils 
of the second and third partitions only Daft2ig, Thom . 
and the province of Posen ; but by her great gains in the, , 
west (noted below 1 ) she became the chief purely Germanic 
povier, and stood forth as the natural protectress of the 


/ 1 Her former lands west of the Elbe, the Alt -Mark, with Magdeburg, 

Halle, i^furt, Eichsfeld, Paderborn, Minden, Munster, and Cloves, re- 
turned to* her » Way, beside other lands which helped to build up the 
present JY^estphaliatf and Rhenish provinces. On the other hand she 
sacrificed Anspach and Baireuth to Havana, ahd Hildesheim and East ’ 
Frisk to Hanom-^now made a kingdom. 4 4 4 
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«&e viewed wi& ^ 1 

fi ^pfeoban^tbdttc Rhenish Provfoce, so tong 
„ France, as* entailing gre# difikmltie* aijj ••«*’ 

penses for defence. On their side, thJ^Ffench diplo^tists* 
regarded it as a triumph to maintain the independence of 
/ life richer half of Protestant Saxony, and to yield to Prussia the 
population of the Rhine lands, which she would assimilate with 
s^jgri&at difficulty. Both sides then failed to discern that the 
guardian of the Rmhe would naturally become the champion 
of Germany against France. It is difficult, indeed, tb ice how 
German unity could have been accomplished, had the allies 
ac&ded to Hardenberg's plan of acquiring all Saxony and 
indemnifying its king with lands west of the Rhine, and Bonn 
as his capital. The due Pasquier at that time saw the ad- 
vantages of having a firm foe to Prussia established ip that 
commanding position; but the French diplomatists in their 
excessive zeal for the legitimist cause, preferred to maintain 
the Saxon Government m Dresden' and Leipzig in order to 
trim the balance in German affairs. Events were to show that 
in this respect Talleyrand, Mettemich and Castlereagh were 
Prussia's best friends ; for the efforts to defend her long and 
straggling frontiers braced her to the contest which ended 
in the annexation of the intervening German States, and the 
t > consolidation of that unity for which Germany was not fully 
prepared in *815, 

jifer? 1 3 A question discussed at great length in the Congress was 
^^h^bbmpensation to Bavana for her cessions 10 Austria and 
efforts in the allied cause.' Mainz, the key of Germany 
fv*Ori' the west, was coveted by her , and Austria, according to 
3pfc$atjE promise, endeavoured to procure that stronghold for her 
.^satellite, but it was felt to be too important a fortress foT a, 
%.growfog State like feavaria to hold, and with its adjoining land 
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of Bavm^a & the Mds about 

m Mannheial wei£ set aside, as tendhj^||" <—, 

from northern Germany ; ra|' the mafi 
which formed agpproxlmatelySher present tmhodet. M theffc 
Were neither conterminous nor so extensive as she had hop^L 
for, the seeds of dissension were thereby sown b|fvem hex 
Austria. Hesse-Cassel and Oldenburg were revived m nearly 1 
their old extent; as also were the Free-CiHes of Hamburg* 2 
Lubeck, Bremen and Fiankfurt, now the only survivors of the* 
51 which existed in 1789. The 12 Imperial villages had of 
course been entirely absorbed. The shocks of revolution had 
completely shattered the rights of the petty ‘immediate* 
princes, and had also blotted out from the map of Germany 
the 73 ecclesiastical States ox domains which had governing 
powers. The concentrating tendencies of this era may be 
summed Up in the statement that of about 300 sovereign 
States existing in Germany at the death of Frederick the Great, 
only 30 remained at the fall of Napoleon to build up the neWv 
Germanic Confederation. 

While these and other territorial changes were approaching * 
a settlement, startling news arrived which promptly hushed all 
minor differences. The last faint possibilities of wax between^;! 
the Powers vanished when it was known that Napoleon hadj 
eluded the‘$dgilance of French and English cruisers off Elba^ 
and was xwpg northwards. Talleyrand at once remarked* 
that be wo 5 |$ land in Italy, then in a ferment of agitatfo&*|u 
but Mettern$<ih shrewdly conjectured that Pans was his aim* 

Threo||^du^;s of Napoleon Bonaparte on the Provencal ^ 
coast will serve to Remind posterity of the vicissitudes in his . 
extraordinary career. In the spring of 1793, after die ex^ 
pulsion of l^family from Corsica, he lands in Prance to 
carve h&sword, either in the service of tilt Sultan, < 

* ?: •f.S* 


! only possibfe saviour of France. . And n©w oft 
be lands near Cannes with aboisCk thousand men to' 

France against the Bourbons and emigrant nobles. ' • ' V, 

* The people of Provence were deaf to his appeals, bat fMf 
* potency of his fascination over the army was at once evideftt, ' 
J&any of the soldiers in garrison at Antibes climbed down .the 
ramparts to join their Emperor. His activity and skill were 
phenomenal. He baffled the designs of the authorities for his 
capture by a speedy detour through the difficult ttodhtain* 
road to Grenoble, thus avoiding the lower Rhone vlffey, the 
ardent royalism of which he had reason to remember. Pro- 
clamations scattered among the people aimed at reviving the 
; old illusions, that he was in 1814 conqueror at all points and 
only die treachery of Augereau at Lyons and Marmont at 
Paris thwarted the complete success of his movement for 
cutting the communications of the allies. u Soldiers I we have 
not been beaten. Two men, who rose from our tanks, be- 
trayed our laurels, their country, their prince, their benefactor,” 


— “ Your general, called to the throne by the choice of the 
c people, and raised on your shields, has come b#g${y to y6u . 
come and join him. — The eagle with the nationai^oolours will 
from steeple to steeple right to the towers 'of Jp$e Game,” 
“f^C To the citkens he protested the right country to 

j^lS^ve the ruler that it chose, and to reject a rtSt forced on it 
y,by foreigners. The splendour of his personality hid from the 
|l^taerai eye the unreality of these claims, and if|Stace threw 
^ herself at his feet as readily as in 1 79$. The gatri^on of 
f Grenoble, when ordered to capture the Emperor, in the; in- 
; ^<sts of France md of peace, marched to ife 
' MtKSfcets mere raised to fire, wjhen Napoleon, ^ 

?Mawn,^ey wk* 
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soldiers 4 o for the Emperor m<i ^etot th*|| 

tricolour i^fea^^pbg carried in their ksuip^^l^ Thi^' 
dramatic ifeene decided the whole course of event!, NapOr 
Jeon's <$pard$ afterwards assured Macdonald that, bad f thej^^ 
been fired upon by the Grenoble garrison, they’* would have" 
laid down their arms and retired home, since most of them haS ^ 
come with him to France only to escape from the weary exile 
at Elba, As it was, the gates of Grenoble were now pulled, * 
down by the excited citizens and Napoleon entered in triumph. • 
At Lyons Macdonald’s ardent appeals to the royal troops to 
join in a cheer for the king were answered, by stony silence. 
Officers tod soldiers alike were disgusted with the shower of 
honours to emigrant nobles and cJwuans , and the neglect of ; 
services rendered on many a famous battle-field. The Comte 
d’ Artois hurriedly left Lyons escorted by a single trooper, and 
Macdonald with one general barely escaped from the town 
which in 1793 had fought desperately for the royalist cause, > 
Events now rapidly trended in the direction of burlesque* j 


Ney had; 4 gclared that Napoleon ought to be brought back ftyjfe 
an iron Gfpg, He promptly topk all his troops, tha^'chief re-|| 
maintog of the Bourbon throne, over to the ilmperorJf’ 

At Pari^ot|&g was heard but loud protestations of loyalty to * 
taking* %iS^)easures were secretly taken to ensure favour* 
fr^ on his arrival. At a royal session of the?;' 

Senate, d’Artois and his sons threw themselves into , 

the top, swearing fidelity to the Charter which they 

detected. * Ipps XVIII declared that he would die on his 
throne in rfilfence of his people : four days later he hurriedly 
left Pan^TOr Lille an$ Ghent Finally, on the night of March 
20 Napoleon* escorted by a vast torchlight procession* entered 


the Tu denies toaidst a delirium of excitement ■ *v,' 

^ The gl^pur of this transformation-scene £tfled to impost . 
oft thinking few. , They beso^bt the toldiwi , 
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inevitable with Napoleon oh the thrQne 4 The cfeelfe of ilti 4 
constitutional party, Lam^ Uafayettl and others, pointed out? 
the securities for liberty and" peace which Louis XVI IBs 
Charter and general policy assured. If was in vain. Napoleon 
or his partisans skilfully proclaimed that he intended to follow 
& pacific policy, that he had a friendly understanding with 
Austria, that he came to restore liberty and prevent 'the return 
of the old feudal dues. What did soldiers and peasants care 
for the tame constitutional rule of the Bourbons, and Talley- 
rand's diplomatic triumphs at Vienna? They saw only the 
Insolence of the emigrant nobles and their avowed intention of 
recovering their old lands. ^ 

* In some respects, then, this startling revolution resembled 
that of 1739. Fear of a return to the old abuses, at any rate 
when the Comte d 7 Artois should mount the throne, was the 
mo^t potent motive with civilians. But, though in part a 
social and agrarian revolution, it yet bore a closer resemblance 
to that of Fructidor than to the essentially popular movements 
of 17S9. After all it was in the main the work oCfhe army. 
The return of a quarter of a million of soldiers i^^soned in 
England, Spain, Russia, and Germany woulif^prany time 
"have been a foumdable danger to a new govenmaeoh ; To the 
Bourbons it was fatal Still, it is only fair to *$ay *that M) With 
such materials the woik of building up a firm government Was 
almost impossible, The example of Imperial Rome exhibits 
the difficulties of staying the course of revolutions 4 begun by s 
the Praetorians, save by the advent of someh^cneral with. 
.Commanding powers or by the destruction of the disturbing 
elements. Unfortunately for France, the return of the great 
geoend involved war with Europe. > /’ 

JNjft^oleon's sincerity m his professions ,of a pacific po^ky 
t ly discussed In a striking address 
hmmg heard at Elba, as In a tomb, the vok 
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he protested he now desired peace, 1 that 

Would never have signed the-peace of Paris, yet ^llgBp 

faithfully observe it n£hat the lepose of a const! tutionai 3lp|g| 


would accord with his declining year§, and that bis sole d&tfjgBj 
was to saw the Revolution . The value of these decUrattdWt 
was unfortunately lessened by his previous conduct WhefiJ 
menaced by the forces of united Europe in the heart of Fr^b$|p 
when scarcely 100,000 wearied troops followed his eagles, & 4 P 
had persisted in his refusal to accept the historic limits of„ 
France, until the time for negotiations had passed Even be- 
fuie their rupture he wrote to his brother Joseph (Ftb, 18, 
1814) <f If I had signed peace on the terms cl the ancient 
limits, I should have rushed to arms in two years, and I should 
have told ihe nation that I had signed not a peace but a 
capitulation** When he penned those wordh three fourths of, 
his veterans were in the power of the allies. L it conceivable 
that now, when he had the prospect of speedily forming a 
great auny, he would have re no timed for ever the hope of 
regaining those nrttuiai frontiers, the loss of which the French 
n v . aided as a national disgrace? Was it possible for 
guardian of the revolution tu abandon the conquests of Joujdp^ 
a^d Kliber? The question, if regarded in a broad 
m regard to the dominant sentiment in Fiance and Gernuttrfe; ! 
reveals an inherent aniagomsm respecting the ownetship itF 
the Rhine' Province That the French army would of its own 
initiative have attempted to regain the natural frontiers, is 
highly probable ; for it never regarded itself as beaten m fair 
fight even in 1812 — 1814* That peace could not have lasted 


long must be conceded even by those who believe in NapotepiFs 
pacific profession?. The advent of the great warrior precipi- 
tated a perhaps inevitable straggle, lendenng it short, dramatic 
and decisive; fqr if on the one hand NapoieOsds return lc^toredh 
to France the greatest captain of modem times, the fear 
Ida process at once banded the rest of Europe against her f 
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T* 33 $y^(^ skilful 'Wo A' tit dissolving ife , 

France Was swept away ip a momeht] a2Kj ^€^<?|reis at 
Vknpa declared < March 13} that in vising 
which established him at Elba, NapolomTpIace^ ttbliWf out- 
side the pale frf civil and social relation^ and was an enemy 
and disturber of the repose of the world. This stem de- 
nunciation would, it was hoped, stay h|s progress to Paris. 
It had no such effect, except on the* few Frenthmen whose 
^hppds were not turned by the excitement of that stirring 
fxharch. Napoleon on his side cherished the illusion that the 
Powers were on the point of fighting about Saxony; and hcf* 
stiove to sow further dissensions by sending to the Czar a 
copy of Talleyrand's secret compact against Russia and Prussia.' 
Alexander contented himself with embarrassing Metternich by 
showing him the full copy, and then burnt it with the words 
s “Let us forget all that : the question now is to overthrow our 
common enemy.” A treaty of alliance was signed among the 
Powers (March 25), each agreeing to send 150,000 men to 
secure his deposition and effectual banishment. On rhe ratifica- 
tion of this treaty a declaration was added by Great Britain, with 
warm approval of the Czar, stating that she did bind 

* l^nelf to procure the restoration of the Bourbons. ^ spite of 
^^MjrcservaUon the British Government was subjected to sharp 

cfeofure in Parliament for binding the country byfeaty with- 
1 out consent of the nation. In regard to consotodonal right* 
the censure was just; but the further declaration of befef by 
Opposition in Napoleon's professions of peace betrayed a 
^singular credulity. The Ministerial contention £hat to let 
^ 1 "him consolidate his power would only aggravate an inevitable 
Tftruggle, was consonant with all past experience. 

The other Powers acceded to the British declaration con- 

* the 'Bourbons ; and all the European States, including 

' Denmark, joined the league against Napoleon. I 

compulsion Marie Louise wdth hfer 
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at- Vienna, beguiled by fee 
arma for,, herselt Eugene also 
Vienna, but without any hopes of 
brilliant past * ’ 

Napoleon’s efforts to reconcile the constitutional and 
Jacobin parlies to his rule met with little success. -The 
loyalist resistance in the west and south was repressed without 
much difficulty - and an Additional Act, which promised 
j/to Crown the Imperial edifice with the long delayed pinnacle 
ff%f political and civic liberty, gained some approval A com- 
promise was necessary, though it accorded ill with his own 
ideas of sovereignty. Shrewd observers like C&ulaincourt 
remarked that even so he did not give the liberty which 
France expected, that his habits of demanding entire obedience 
frequently carried him away, and that m fine “ he was not m 
his own saddle/' These were the opinions of his Foreign 
Minister, an outspoken but trusty friend. For the rest, he made 
Davoust Minister of War, Carnot Minister of the Interior, and 
for Police he had to put up with that time-serving intriguer, 
Fouchd, who in his new capacity carefully sounded the ground ■ 
at* Vienna in his own, interests, and further remarked to 
Fasquler that when once Napoleon had departed for the Wfcr, 
the constitutionalists would be masters at Paris! Suspecting 
that the ground beneath him was mined, Napoleon desired W 
imposing display of devotion to his cause, so as tu “ nationalise 
the war, 5 ' as Talleyrand phrased it ” 

The Additional Act, drawn up by Benjamin Constant the 
leading constitutionalist and friend of Mdme. de Stael, but 
amended in some points by Napoleon, granted freer re- 
presentation to France than that accorded by Louis XVIlFs 
] Charter* ' "Nominees appointed for life and with hereditary 
functions were to form the Chamber ofi Peers. The Qr— 
of Deputies was to consist of deputies fleeted .direc 
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- 3ved by. If p^vtd«d^ 
convipe^f^Bt month5 v „ ^iberQr;|rf 
t accorded* " but “ the proposal to $&ohifaft, 
by Napoleon himself. Th& Add 
to^wisfy thy zeal for liberty which ’ had lately 
with redoubled energy after the long .restraints of imperial 
despotism. In a plebiscite it was accepted by jr ,500,000 votes, 
but the vast majority did not go to the urn — a striking contrast 
to the enthusiasm of 1799 and 1804, Now, the Emperor’s 
promises of liberty were no more believed by the constitu- 
tionalists and old Jacobins, than were his pacific professions by 
the rest of Europe, — a terrible Nemesis which blighted wh 0 : 
was at least an interesting experiment • 

Once more, in this phase of the Revolution^ the attempts 
at reconstruction revealed differences and discords, which 
lay hid amidst the dramatic sceneT^lS^iiftic^ A Champ 
de Mat, an imposing scene which aimed at recalling the ( 
Federation Festivals of 1790 — 1792, excited the enthusiasm of 
the soldiery as the eagles were entrusted to their keeping ; but 
it aroused the discontent of all friends of liberty at a renewal 
of imperial pageantry. So wide-spread were the murmurs that 
- Fouch<£, his Minister of Police, ventured to privately $$yise the 
Emperor to proclaim his son Napoleon II arid retire to Aftnerica. 

, The new Chamber of Deputies now took an almost menacing 
’ tone. The Girondiu Lanjuioais was chosen its president, and 
. his words with those of Lafayette soon warned Napoleon 
> »©f t$y determination to have , done with the old imperial 
The very name 4 Additional Act to the Constitutions ; 
^ *if the Emjme 9 was interpreted by friends gf liberty as a sign^ 
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against now rendered a military promenade, like 

of Custine to'f^fefm^an utter impossibility. * Amidst gen 
forebodings m^rkpce, the Emperor alone remained unsbake^f j! 
ever buoyed up r by his indomitable will, and displaying a'* 
confidence vftjjl eb might be called sublime but that it again 
entailed a useless effusion of blood. After further troubles with 
the deputies he departed for the Belgian fiontier, trusting 
by sheer force of military genius to huil back his foes, and as 
at Marengo and Austerlitz to bring the monarchs of Europe v 
and the republicans of Fiance alike submissive to his feet. % 
Napoleon's three last campaigns exhibit a fierce concentra- 
tion of effort That of Russia dragged its weary length through 
half a yeai. The freedom of Germany was decided in four 
months’ fighting. The overthrow of the French Empire was 
assured in half that time; and the attempt at its reconstmcfcion 
was baffled in the most exciting trilogy of war which the world ^ 
has ever witnessed. No three days of human history hav# J 
called forth so perennial a flood of discussion and dispute^! 
as those which hurled the Emperor from his throne ; but 
into the controversies which still rage around many of their 
incidents, it is both undesirable and impossible to enter at 
length. 

, On June 15 the allied generals were only beginning to 
concentrate their troops ; and as these were dispersed over 
ufearty all the space between Mens, Namur and Brussels, they 


were quite unprepared to render mutual support Riucher’s 
unrelenting erfergy brought together most of his men between# 
Ligny and Charleroi, while Wellington's scattered forces were b 
uniting more slowly- This remissness of the British com- 
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speedier jefc^teattion of the allied fore 
than the d^i^ve line of the Sambre wtf 
near Charleroi. Napoleon had rigbtljr ju ^ 
with bedashing “hussar spirit,” would cdM 
more speedily than the cooler and mote raethol 
apd in his Memoirs he claims it as his * intention td strike first 
at the Prussians and then at the AnglodDutch forces, thus 
forcing them on u divergent lines of retreat. 4 ^;' The two allied 
armies were exposed to the same stiategic movement which m 
1796 hurled back the Austrian and Sardinian armies from the 
Apennines on Milan and Turin respectively. Here, in his last 
campaign as in his first, Napoleon hoped to defeat his foes in 
succession and drive them back on their ultimate bases of 
operation, in this case Wesel and Antwerp respectively. But 
years of disaster had taught the allies the absolute need of 
close and effective support ; and, as in 181 3 —1814, Napoleon’s 
blows only served to weld their cause mto a firmer unity. 

If the allies are open to cutiusm for their slackness in face 
of a foe who had often decided a campaign at the first blow, 
yet on the other hand some of Napoleon’s arrangements have 
been censured quite as sharply. It is, true that he lacked the 
support of many of his ablest Marshals. Mass^na and Moncey 
were effete . Berliner was detained in Germany, where he met 
a violent death , Macdonald, Marmont, Oudmot, St Cyr and 
Victor remained true to the royahst cause; Augerentfs services 
Were refected as those of a tiaitor ; Mortiei fell ill; Clauscl 
was holding down the royalist South ; Suchet was awaiting the 
advance of the Austrians and Russians on the east, and Brune 
was skirmishing with the Austro-Sardiman forces in the Mari- 
time Alps. But the Emperor made die singular mistake of 
Condemning two Of the ablest of Ids Marshals, Davoust and 
Souit, to positions which afforded no fit scope for thek ability^ 
energy, and tenacious' courage. To the former; in spite, of his 
remonstrances, was confided the command of Paris; while Soult 



it was mot itnlil the first shots had been exchanged 
* that Grouchy, essentially a cavalry generay w& placed in com*-" 
tnand of die fight wing of the army, in spite of Soult’s protest 
To t^is Strange redistribution of duties must he mainly 
attributed the extraordinary blunders which brought the cam- 
p&jgnjja so speedy a conclusion. With 124,000 highly trained 
troopf^gd 340 guns swiftly approaching two armies still partly 
in theh*H*n f onments ? Napoleon might have hoped for another 
Ulm. Certain it is that his own energy was at tins time but 
slightly impaired by the internal disease which had troubled 
him once before, in 1812. For vigour of conception and 
swiftness of execution his first blows m 1815 recall the days of 
’ Mamigo and Eckmiihl. Bhicher’s army numbered about 

120.000 men, nearly ail Prussians, and mostly animated by 
their leader's hatred of Napoleon; but even among his troops 
there was a strong French feeling in the Saxon and West- 
German contingents. Wellington headed a motley array of 

31.000 British troops, 29,000 Dutch- Belgians, 22,000 Hano- 
veiian-Brunswickers, 6,000 King’s German Legion, &c. — in all 
about 93,000 men. Such a force was necessarily wanting in ♦ 
cohesion, while the fidelity of the Belgians was deservedly 
questioned* Most of the British and Hanoverian troops had 


never stood fire before, a feet which condemned the Duke to 
defensive tactics. His army could therefore be little more 
than the pivot on which that of Bliicher moved. Against 
such armies Napoleon might hope to hurl his 124,000 French 
veterans with every hope of success. The results of his secret 
and speedy advance were at once apparent. On June 15th/ 
he drove the Prussian v&nguaxd from Ch^teroi* pushing it 
hack on the road leading to Fleurus andjLigny, while .Ney\ 



' disaMfit that "Ney had 

ordei?1$ "setae this un|&rtant post ; w&fle irt reply it is urged 
that Ney*s troop»^^ had a very long march ending with an 
engagement,, and were unsupported by Count d'Erlon's corps, 
which was far in the real. Had Ney seized this important 
position on the 15th, it is improbable that Bliicher would have 
^feC^epted battle next day at the exposed position of lagny. 

VEven as it was, though Napoleon’s aim of driving back the 
Prussians out of touch with Wellington had not been realized, 
yet the communications between the allied armies were 
seriously menaced by the triumphant French advance, for 
which both Bliicher and Wellington were unprepared, The 
latter, who was not informed of Napoleon's attack on Char- 
la 01 till the evening of the 15th, was not shaken in his belief 
that the Fiench mam advance would be by way of the Mons 
Brussels road to cut off his communications with the sea ; and 
yet, when it was of the highest importance to ascertain Napo- 
leon's plans, the Duke thought it not incompatible with his 
duties to attend the Duch ess of Richmond’s bail at Brussels, 
Indeed, it was in contravention of Wellington's first orders, 
Jth&t the Prince of Saxe-Weimar occupied the important posi- 
tion at Quatre Bias with Dutch-Belgian troops; and, but for 
bis promptitude, that post would have been occupied without 
fighting by Ney. Riding hastily to the front on the morning 
; of the x6th, Wellington gave to Blucher a promise of support 
v; in case he himself was not attacked in force, cautioning 
w; Bliicher however against accepting battle in so advanced a 


position and on a slope so exposed to the* French cannonade. 
The statement of most Prussian writers that he gave ai^ 
absolute promise of support, is quite without foundation- 
The military .position at noon the xfiih was, briefly 
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Vr&ere is^^^tekl<3c4l ' fco , 

fortress of fcfyutytir on the east, and the Naitw — Qtudl 
road in his re^tr, whi&h still provided 
vanguard, BifipwV corps was' far away Wr the pskr 
British troops Were beginning to approach QuatreBras. Their; 
presence in force would have relieved the pressure on Bldchei^ 
exposed right, only some five miles distant from the T}atajffl 
Belgian brigade; but for a long time Wellington could scarc^K 
hold his own. On his side Napoleon with ,67,000 r^ap lu>p<« 
to cut off Bluchefs right in St Amand by an attach' Oti the 
Prussian centre at Ligny ; and he ordered Ney, after seizing 
Quatre Bras, to march on the Prussian rear and help in 
capturing the whole of its right wing. The Emperor, however, 
^denestimated Blucheris forces, Ney’s operations were 
clog^bd by the tardy advance of d’Erlon’s corps in his rear ; 
and this delay, due to friction and mistakes in Ney*s newly 
constituted staff, saved the allies from serious disaster. 

With only half his full forces, the French Marshal began 
his attack on Quatre Bras about two o’clock, when scarcely 
any British troops were there. The Dutch-Belgians fell back 
after a creditable resistance, until the arrival of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s brigade and Picton's division restored the fight. 
Even so, the superiority of the French in cavalry and 
artillery wrought havoc among the allied infantry; and only! 
the ga%nt|y of die 42nd and 44th regiments withstood an 
attack op Sink and rear fey, the French lancers. The rout 
oi some Hanoverian I^mdwehr isgimemfc 
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charges on the villages of St Am&nd arid Ligny 
^biS at ftcst nrfee^tavely repulsed, he was readf to commence 
t&e dccSiyi move of his Guards on Bluchers centre, when 
reported the approach on his flank of a hostile 
force. The combat slackened for nearly two hours, until 
the, approaching column was ascertained to be the belated 
Corps of d'Erlon* which, when marching to reinforce Ney, 
had been ordered off to join Napoleon by a special despatch 
from the Emperor. After this long delay about seven o'clock 
the Old Guard was launched gainst Ligny, with decisive 
effect. Blucher, coming up from St Amand, where be had 
presumed the supreme struggle would be, was overtlirown and 
Mjch hurt in one of a series of cavalry charges, and Wks 
saved only by the skill and courage of his aide-dt-camp, who* 
skilfully concealed him until a charge of Uhlans brought rescue 
to their chief. Indeed such was the tenacity of the Prussian 
troops that after a loss of 1^,000 killed and wounded they 
retired under cover of the daikness and in good Older, beating 
off the onsets of the Fiench horse. The i$kfay in Napoleon's 
final attack, caused by d’Erlonks unlucky corps, saved Dumber 
from protracted pursuit. The same cause had hampered Nev's 
opciations* He has been severely blamed for leaving a whole 
corps more than two hours in his rear, but he is not responsible 
for its deviation towards Napoleon's army. Imperiously re- 
calling it to his own command when it was about to turn 
the Prussian flank at St Amand, he yet derived no succour 
from it; and thus 19,000 troops were left oscillating between 
two battles and taking part in neither. 

Their weight, if thrown into the wavering balance at Quatre 
‘ Bras, must have been decisive. As it wa£; the gradual arltivai 
of British reinforcements decided that bloody contest m favour 


Of the allies* Kellermann’s cuirassiers were not brought iftyjj 
action until the British and German infantry were so well 
posted as to beat’back the hero of <J;he Marengo charge with 



crushing \m$ j &nd after fa hofa & 

w^eveutuady dfivea back on Fra&tesf 

men, Wellingtons losses, however, 

the slain was the gallant Duke of 

attempt of *809. The allied success at Qpatre Bq^S^ 

dered fruitless by the Prussian reverse at Digny^ 

Dutch forces icU back promptly on the Waterloo posiddth 
The fate of the campaign now depended on the vigtl 
Napoleon’s pursuit and 

the direction taken by ^^brusshls 1- 

Blucher’s forces in re- vS. 

treat Over-estimating / \ 

the importance of his vie- A \ \ 

tory, or fatigued by his ' ^ r{oo \ \ 

great exertions he had $tJ \ 

travelled from Paris and A QUamben . 

fought a great battle in / \ oPlananet70lt ^ 

five days— Napoleon de- / \ sj 

layed striking at Welling- NiveU^/ j jjjj 

ton’s exposed forces, or / ^^4guatra Bros si 

following up the retreat- / g 

ing Prussians. This re- / I ! 

TBissness. so unlike his j frasned *Nl, 

conduct after Jena, lost / J *>*&*#* 

him all the fruits of his / | Ugngy/ 

victory, and gave the I BtAmw&/r 

Prussians the opportu- | jr 

nity of retreating on a charleroifep^ 

line parallel to the Quatre sS&ZTcZ 
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Bras—BrusselS high-road 

A partial reconnaissance ordered by Soult early on the 17th i 
seemed to Indicate fhat the Prussians were retreating eastwards , . 
towards Namur, their immediate base of operations. So strong' h 
wits hfoppieon’a belief in ibis, the natural <rf,» beatito- ; 



fee order Grouchy ^rfch 33,000 mttx 
ph#tipi^ces. In vain did the Marshal*— he had 
-remark that' his troops were wearied, 
18 hours’ starts and that the direction of 
th^H r ^^fe 1 was not known. Napoleon soon repeated his com- 
mpfiijfluore explicitly; for in the meantime news had arrived 
^-th^WjOoo Prussians were near Gembloux. Giouchy accord- 
ingly recdved^written instructions (now known m their entirety) 
^M^explore in the direction of Namur and Maestricht, and find 
y|$t? whether Blucheris forces “are separating themselves from 
English or whether they are intending still to unite, to 
cover Brussels or Li&ge, and to try the fate of another battle/’ 
Grouchy did not start till 2 p.m. on June 17. Rain began to 
fall heavily, so reUrdmg his progress that twelve hours elapsed 
> before he found out definitely that the Prussians had marched, 
not south east townids Naraui, but northwards to Wayre. 

The credit for the initial move in das direction belongs to 
Gneisenau, and is consonant with his undaunted spirit. Vet 
even he hesitated in taking the decisive step of abandoning 
the Prussian coimnumcauons with the Rhine, and boldly 
joining Wellington at the first oppoi tumty. It was the septua- 
genarian Bludiu, weak ana bruised irom his fall at I igrn , 
who took the responsibility and theicfore deserve the creed 
foi this final resolve* The studeut v. Ill observe that, vheieas 
up to 1809 die defeats ot the coalition forces became disasters 
owing to want of persistent mutual support, Jrom 1813 and 
onwards the aliie ^ dung together as the only means of safety. 
Their concentration nea r the Bohemian frontier of Silesia after 
/the defeat ar Bautzen, Bhuh^r*. flank march e . from Silesia 


ftipbUokic Ertf. [Cbajv' , 


to join von Bulow on the Elbe, and again in 1814 bom the 
Seine to join him on the Aisne, foreshadowed the prudently 
daring movement which assured the final triumph at Waterloo, 
On Wavre, therafoie, the J russians began to concentrate; 
and the arrival of Riilows and lln clem arm's fresh corps 
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to^gbt the Prussian forced upTcfc* 
was sent to 1 " Wellington, who rep 
battle at the Waterloo position if i 
dent to support him. At 3 
. definite offer of help from &lficher, 15 " 
i corps should march off at dawn* 

1 resolved to i&toept battle at Mon$||*t jfeaii' hrusting^ 
bravery of his British and German troops and the streng 
the position to repulse an army which excelled his own J 
Cohesion, experience, and numbers. Nevertheless, owing 
the Duke’s inability to support the Prussians at ligny, tl$ 
seems to have been in BluehePs some fear that Wellingtp| 
would retreat on Brussels and leave hts allies exposed. At 1 
rate, it was not till they heard the welcome sound of 
cinnon at Waterloo, that any vigorous attempt was made1| 
advance. The same winged messenger should have remind 
Grouchy that the spirit at least of his instructions (part 
. which he afterwards suppressed) required a half-left turn H 
intercept any flank march of the Prussians towards Waterloo**, 
A warm remonstrance to this effect by General Olta&l only 
confirmed" him in his belief that he ought Mt&ek 
Prussians at Wavre. He did so, gained his pomt* and 
the campaign. 

Wellington’s position at Mont St Jean extended,, 
the ridge of a slope at the back of which ran a rmj 
while further in his rear were the village of Waterlodl 
forest of Soignies* The front of his right flank was stre 
by the chateau and wood of Hougomont, his cent 
spacious feurm-buildings of la Haye Sainte,, coma 
Brussels high-road. A shallow valley separated th<| 


the rather higher ridge east and west of la 
Which extende<i;Kapoleon ? s hnp^«* «■ 


jp^jipp F t#wk, of whom t |5,yoo w$re 1 
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*5$ cannons agains^ tita» «afiaj*» 
of most of his troops behind 
them from the terrible lotees 
\of fb^ru^ians St Amand-Ligny slope. The Iron 

ofte'edkthr ough o u t the day a masterly defence 
fees whps^effecttve strength for the first four hours 
M pring-w^ ncai$y djrib te his own. Only one error in his 
A^^tions : has been remarked, viz. his leaving 18,000 men 
far away to the west, as to be useless on the day 
By that time it was fairly obvious that Napoleon 
attempting to crush the allies in succession, not to sever 
jSt English communications with the sea 

^v "The Empeior’s delay in beginning the battle until nearly 
<Aodn has been sharpl) criticised ; but it was necessary for the 
t$0vements of his formidable cavalry and artillery to let the 
ground harden after 16 ho ins of heavy rain; and if, as seems 
'Certain, the Prussians deferred their march from Wavre until 
the cannonade was heard, the delay had none of the decisiye 
consequences which have often been stated. The ardour 
of the French troops converted what was intended to be a 
subordinate attack, that on the wood and mansion qf Hougo- 
moat, into a fierce and prolonged contest ; but this advanced 
post was stubbornly held by the English Guards and their sup- 
ports tlppughout the day against double their numbers. The 
kpy of the British position was, however, la Haye Sainte, held 
, jhy^art of the King’s German Legion. After a cannonade from 
^^overwhelming French artillery, winch decimated an exposed 
u P^tchrjfofgian brigade, the Emperor was about to order an 
Tftfiaibk jili, force on the allied left centre, when he observed 
;%0Opfc far away towards Wavre. The uncertainty waa ended 
by tbd capture’ of a Prussian hussar who was bearing to Wel- 


lington ne$$ of von Bulow’s advance. Soult thereupon, just 
lifter 2$f*$ added a ppstscnpt 10 a despatch urging Grouchy' 
r Viiot to’l^pta in approaching and JNiBBR wi and fed 
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crush Billot ^j^idWyou will catch in tlwjplljr 
order did not reach him till 6 KM. In Gro^ob/6 W 

urged that an earlier despatch approved of tua^htw^meni^ 
Wavre, But this did not reach him till 4 km.* t& 4 a ifrhie 
time he alone is responsible for not moving Against the flanfcg 
of the Prussians and striving to stop their march. ^'£$0 
Fpr the present, Napoleon was satisfied with detaching sotnh-^ 
light cavalry to the right, and sending repeated messages to 
Marshal, all of which reached him too Tate. Evidently, hqj$% 
ever, N ey ’s attack on Wellington's centre must be pushed 1 
with irresistible farce; and this apparently accounts fo 
tenseness of the columns hurled on Wellington's tight 
persistent attack in that formation against foes disordered ‘ 
a severe cannonade had rarely failed to secure the victory, ; 
at Wagram, Borodino, Lilian, and Ligny ; and thfe criticisfS 
lavished on the unusual massiva ness of the columns seems J 
levant. They actually mounted the crcbt and their rnena^ 
appearance sufficed to bieak up the Putch-Bc^gia ns in the|i 
front but there the Fjcnch masses wen j received by a withering 
fire from Picton's divisors; this was in part being overborne 
when a charge of the ‘Union Brigade' rolled the column# 
down the stbpe with heavy losses. As the French 
advanced ijgdinst Wellington's centre they met the- 
shock of f^onsonby's household brigade and lied in 
while the Scots Greys, Inmskillmgs and Royal, 
hustled and completed the rout of d’Krlon's colu^jtl 
lost in all some 3,000 prisoners and two eagle3. 

The 4 Union Brigade,' pursuing its furious 
up the French slope* sabred the gunners and dis 
canhon; but the hostile cavalry, previously inati 
rode then! down, inflicting severe losses in their 1 
the French lancers themselves received 1 prompt 
Thus to and fro swept the tidfe of battle Jar ti 
, houtsrtiih advantage being in the main 
ar$leiy pajfmtfljjfcr.ir ^ 




}u^<^&St%Vforce, this time of the 

on Wellington’s right and ceftue; : The French 
tactics have been severely criticised ; but Napoleon's 

belief *power of cavalry was justified by all previous ex* 
perience$ and his surmise that Wellington's untrained troops 
were demoralised by the hail of grape-shot was correct More* 
over, at la Haye Sainte a Hanoverian regiment had been com- 
pletely di $j*err*cd by his cuirassiers — the only success there 
gained by his troops These grand cavalry charges may also 
^defended as a speedy though wasteful method of snatching 
victory which was rendered more and more doubtful by 
' the slow but steady approach of the Prussians on the Fiench 
right dank. After giving a general assent to the employ- 
ment of his cavalry against Wellington's squares, Napoleon 
about 4.30 p. M. strengthened his right at Planchenoit then 
rntenaced by von Buiow’s corps; while Ney for two hours hurled 
heavy cavalry agamst Wellington's right centre. The Duke’s 
raspositions to meet these living avalanches are woi thy of all 
praise. Sheltering his squares behind the crest of the slope 
from the hail of grape-shot which preluded each onset of the 
horsemen, Wellington left his artilleiy alone exposed to view. 
The cannoned^ after dealing death among the approaching 


&qujMhron$, unkmhered their guns and ran for shelter to the 
4gt}uar£$. Th<‘sc defied all the efforts of the chivalry of Fiance, 
Which swerved nom them and vainly sought to cleave an entry. 

very time when they imagined themselves masters 
oftherid|jk the successive wav e3 of cavalry surged hack again. 


yhard pressed by the allied horsemen or galled by shot and sheik 
>|fhough again and again the French brigades enveloped the 
Mlritish al3^®erman squares and apparei? tly carried the post* 
|p&n3g ye^l^Trench infantry was at hand to maintain the 
could the allied cannons, be carried off, and 
to these cavalry cha^s seems to 


| that day. The exploits of the French 
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tixtidnik be sepeafced on tiie ridge 
the Freftch cavalry was exhausted. , During, 
thus a French infantry attach on la Haye S«ntei^'a#S^ 
steadily repulsed by *the King's perman Le^on; fetid at 
Wellington's position was intact^ * 4 ^ 73 

Napoleon’s chief blunder on the 18th seems to have been* j' 
bis neglect to oppose any but a few light troops to the * 
Prussian vanguard when crossing the defile below St Lambert ; " 
but he thought that Grouchy would come up and take the 
enemy in the rear. About 4.30 von Biilow deployed his 
troops on the French flanfe; and an hour later, after sharp 
fighting, 30,000 Prussians gained a hold* cm the outskirts of 
Planchenoit ; but Lobau's corps and the Young Guard drove 
them out for a time until reinforcements arrived. This te*%, . 
porary diversion of French infantry to face the flank attad|||ji 
probably accounts for its lack of due support to the cav^lQr^ 
and to the second great onset on la Haye Sainte. But die ? 
battalions of the German Legion^ which for seven hours hefllj 
this exposed post, had at last exhausted their ■ 

and shortly after 6 their few survivors retired to 
lines. Had Ney possessed sufficient reserves of infantry 8 $$ k 
cavalry, W^fangton’s centre might now have been pierc&l - 
The shattc^d allied lines there and on the righ^#ere : ft>F - 
some time ha" the greatest danger, and only 

... ... . 1 . /v • 1 • " t-f 


Wellington and his staff in drawing 2% 
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w'ttake ' good t&e ' fea§foJ gapT Aft • ’ 
three ah#$i were in a critical position ; and Napoleon, feeling 
the pressure of von Bulow’s renewed attack on Planchenoit, 
was convinced that only a supreme effort of his Old Guard ' 
could win the day. That was still possible^ for not more 
than 35,000 Prussians as yet menaced^him, and Wellington 
had scarcely so many trustworthy troops still available. 

About 7 o’clock the Emperor hurled against Wellington’s 
right centre six battalions of his Guard, supported by masses of 
infantry. These veterans of the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
^razs, led by Ney in person, supported by horse artillery and 
their sharp-shooter*, steadily mounted the slope* The leading 
part of their column was plied with a destructive fire from 
Napier’s guns and from a Dutch-Belgian battery, while the line 
of Maitland's Guards shattered their front Halkett’s two 
regiments on their flank crushed every attempt at deploying, 
^nd an advance in line rolled the veterans down the slope in 
complete disorder, as the second part of their great column 
matched up to retrieve the fight. This fared even worse. 
G&Dted in front by a steady cannonade and Volleys of musketry, 
it was charged on the flank by Colbome’s 52nd regiment, and 
utter rout into the valley. The other French troops 
fell backhand Wellington, feeling the touch of Zietlien’s Prus- 
sians onj® left, gave to his troops the long desired order for a 
gene*|d?|tf&raiice. His wisdom in holding bacj&cfhe British 
hpdtsem^Cwab now manifest. The brigades of Vivian and 
fearful execution among the disordered French ; 

I hlSH^P^feperor, in his fallacious bulletin, ascribed the loss of 
':w these effective onsets of the British horse. That 
by a general advance of the allies, drove « 
of the French squadrons and two dfceserve ' 
.Guard, cannot be questioned* Yet it 
riotrto^xecognise the importance of the 
victory. W^tago.'. W 
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advance would have been most hazardous had , 
fresh corps then hurled itself on the French rig 
vincible energy of Bliicher, von Biiiow, £iefchen, and, 
devoted troops overcame fch$ prions obstacles to the "hdvan *$*4 
and launched in all some 41,000 men against the Frendt'* 
Yet so stubbornly did the Comte de^Eobau defend PIanche*£ 
noit that not till after the' dual advance of Wellington^ iia <5 v 
was it yielded to von Billow’s men* Then all was panic and 
disaster on the road to Charleroi, and under the protracted 
pursuit of the Prussians— their Tevenge for Jena: — the French 
fled beypnd the Satnbre with the loss of all their artillery, < 
ammunition and stores. Napoleon himself escaped capture 
only by precipitate flight Had he fallen into the hands of 
Gneisenau’s troopers, they would have shot him on the spofct; ^ 
The tactics of Napoleon and Ney have been severely cen- 
sured, as always happens after disaster. To the present writer 
they do not appear to differ materially from the Emperor’s ' 
usual method of freely sacrificing his men in order tQ^ 
away and confuse his foes at all points until the, 
could be delivered with crushing effect. To laun 
columns of attack after the enemy had suffered 
onsets and crushing cannonade, had till then almost 
won the day against continental foes. These tactical 
by the tenacious defence of Hougomont and la 
and still more by Wellington's dextrous use of the i 
ridge to screen his troops from the tempest of * ^ 

hide his defensive moves. Time after time did/^^t^Ch 
horse and foot mount the slope in triumph, only 
by volleys from the squares or from the ihin red-'] ' 
mangled their front and then charged witjfej 
Tactics Which had succeeded elsewheje were j 
naturalsirength of*the position, by the inv* 
steadiness of Wellingtons best Iro^ps in i 
L with m Mtfranki^g attack, in lit 
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British musketry fire, which had been proved |n every battle 
from Corunna to this final contest. Colonel Torakiuson, in 
his recently published diary of the. campaigns of 
points out the advantages of the line formation for experienced 
and steady troops against a massive column. This can only 
move slowly and emit a scanty fire^ while the lines can destroy 
Che head of the column, harass ifc§ flanks, and complete its 
disorder with the bayonet. These tactics, employed with de- 
cisive effects at Albuera and other battles of the Peninsula, 
received their final and most dramatic illustration on the 
slopes of Mt St Jean, where the veterans before whom Europe 
had trembled for the last decade were broken by less than 
their own number of British regulars. On the other hand, the 
fearful losses of the allies, amounting to more than one-fourth 
of the British troops and the King's German Legion, with 6,700 
Prussians, bespeak the vigour of the French attacks. How 
Wellington could have held his ground, had Grouchy marched 
^Etink tlu Prussian dank, and so secured for Napoleon's 
arbiyl&eedom to act in trout, It is difficult to conceive. Yet, 


hoifrevett Revere 'the blame which may be lavished on Ney and 
Grouchy, a considerable shaie of it must rebound on the 
Etpperor, who at a few hours' notice Assigned duties to these 
Marshaks for which they were not well suited. Even before 
his defeat at Dennewuz, Ney's splendid fame was that of a 
desperate fighter and gallant corps leader, rather than that of 
a skilful dietician; while on Grouchy, known till 1815 only as a 
dashing' cavalry general, devolved a task which called for some 


‘Insight. Had their places been filled by Soult and 
=,* renowned for their combination of skill and 

must have been different, 
often been made to account for the disaster 
Napoleon’s bodily and mental powers, ‘ It is 
tJia k ^ did not display the freshness and 
** Italian cam P a ’8 ns > and that the 




fatigues caused by his multifarious energy' at Paris and by*ffae . 
lightning stroked with w|||| he astonished the a}^l» 
what told on a frame wlie^ had lost the elasticity of youth y 
but the endeavour to fcxhibitike commander as oppressed by 
bodily torpor at $ie crisis of Sis destinies, is a ludicrous dis- “ 
tortion of hesitation he, displayed in tfee 

middle of the baitie~#&£s due to the hfiaexpected success*#? 
Wellington's defensive tactics, to the delay in Grouchy’s 
ment of his own reiterated orders, and to the increasing vigour 
of the Prussian attack. Enough has been stated above to 
prove that the errors on the French side were due, not to the 
Emperor’s obe#iy, but to the somewhat strange redistribution 
of duties which accompanied the hasty reorganization of his 


vast and complicated engine of war. 

Napoleon’s main army now presented * the scene, un- 
paralleled except at Jena, of an army of v^ter^r#^ta:ly 
broken up in a single day. Groucny, after 
Prussian rear-guard at Wavre, hastily fell bac^r‘^ 

Thence be retired to Dinant, Rheims, and 
feeble attempt at resistance was offered/ In "triple 

hue of fortresses which had foiled the allies W 0 - 

scarcely delayed then conquering march. 

the Emperor was endeavouring to invest hindy&fj^ith" 1 didfegr ’ 
tonal powers. Carnot also urged the necesstt^fi^V 4 J^Ctipg 
the country to be in danger, and of rousing the people against 
the allies. But the spirit of 1793 had vanished. Fouth£ 


skilfully maintained in the Imperial Council the need of re- 
lying on the Chambers, not on a dictatorship which Would 
dissolve them. Cajoling the Bori&partist deputy with the 
hope of a proclamation of Napoleon II as a last resort, . the 
quondam regicide now began to weld together' “parties again# 
the ^Emperor, It was also reserved for the earliest hero of the 
revolution to deal a blow at the pretensions of t£s I*# and 
'greatest dictator. Lafayette brought cat&d a 
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senes of propositions that the int|$bendence of the nation wai 
men^c^%|^t whoever attecapt^ tq dissolve the Chambter 
\ms gufft|^f high treason at^ r $bai the Ministers must repair 
10 its sittings. These and other signs convinced Napoleon 
that his work was done, antj^he a second time abdicated in 
favour' of his son Napoleon It, with the noble parting injanc- 
cnkit^Let all unite for the public safety, in Order to remain 
an independent nation.” Strange to $&y, the act of abdication 
was written by his brother Lucien, who had helped him to 
powei in 1799 ; and it was opposed in the Council of Ministers 
only by Carnot, who in 1804 had left France rather than ac- 
knowledge the Empire. 

At the end of June the allies were before Pails. Some 
combats ensued in the neighbourhood, Blucberis troops driving 
the French from Sevres, and occupying the commanding 
plateau of CWtillon, while Wellington threatened the capital 
from north. The news of the Austro-Russtan advance and 
of Napoleon for the coast, facilitated the con- 
cfiis!b& armistice which was drawn up at St Cloud, 

July ^ days Later Louis XVI il re-entered Paris. 

Oihth&t san^dtay Napoleon embarked on a frigate at Roche- 
fort, intending to sail foi the United States, but being watched 
by British JpuSCis he placed himself under the protection oi 
the . captain Sof H.M.S. Bellerophon. In pursuance of the 
declaration the allies at Vienna, the fallen Emperor was 
finally coippyed to St Helena. Alter Ins refusal lo abide by 
the Elba oq^piornise, and the fearful effusion of blood which 
occn^ed Hundred Days, the need of some such final 

dec&g&n mS^be manifest to all but the devotees of hero- 
wots^p: "\Tftae special malignity which some Writers discern 
in (e g. Dumas, who describes it as that of 

new Saviour of mankind} is softly the result of 
a vNtjf imagination. The recent treaty between the Powers 
t^jprqsecute the war until Bonaparte was put 
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of exciting further 
A “ end , for the lades <4 i$& 
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on the growtbj^r^e^ 
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1 tie world imW'rtfeeded d^%hd foremost some secdniy * 
for peace This chief reason for restoring the phleg- 
matic and unwarlik& XVIII to the throne. Fouch£ 

hiraseli entered into intrigues so as to press on this solution 
of the problem ; and in spite pf the former declarations of 
the allies, they now insisted 9 $ fhb restoration of Loan XVIII, 
who announced from Cambrai that he came to ‘nteiprn^ him- 
self a second tune between the allies and the French jnruJcw* 
Certainly, under no other rule than his could France have 
escaped heavy losses of territory to the Powers, especially to 
the incensed Prussians. With the greatest difficult} B1 ucher was 
dissuaded by Louis XVI II and Wellington bom Mowing tfp 
the pont d’lena , The irate veteran at Wdhm *on v s 
in Paris proposed as a toast — “May the d p*einaUst& tiOtifpoil 
with then puis what the soklius have won vrith thefr ^wojds ,? ] 
and this expressed the general resolve of the Frus$b^*gavero- 
mutt, army and people that France must be punished by the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine to the Fatherland. Some of the 
German newspapers even stated that Fiance must now be 
partitioned to reduce her to the weakness from which Germany 
had lately been rescued. It is recorded, indeed, by the due 
de Pasquier, the new French Minister for the Interior, that 
Imd Napoleon remained at large, France would have been 
Subjected to some such treatment. Now that he was On life * 
way to St. Helena, such a proposal lost all validity* Meverth^ 
less, a strong cUftjrwas made by Prussia that AlsacedLonra^e « 
should revert to Germany. “Not till then (so ran the Prussian 
Declaration) will France 
■ Wftth, th« Vosges 
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Meu«c totfce sea; .and not bam^ 

Even Mettemich, the now declared 

that the offensive power jj^^^ a pjjplHpduced by the 
cession 3 br demolition of fii*|pl|yf fol|p&ses, ie. from 

Lilli t^^assburg, while ;$|jf^ )su(*SfiPiwit Alsace- lx>rranie 
shbf|;fe ruled by an There is much 

td : be said in support of these <$ar£p\both frofn the standpoint 
of historic right and of temporary expediency- Those lands 
had been German, and Prussians demaaW;^ a better boundary 
for her distant Rhine Province was'ilr'a military sense incon- 
testable. Her army had suffered severely, and after a tmimph 
more decisive than Jena, she might reasonably expect a terri- 
torial gain half as large as that Wttnfg from her at Tilsit 
Finally, her plenipotentiaries Hardenberg and Humboldt: de- 
clared that, as the torbearance of the Poweis towards France 
in 1814 had only led up to the Hundred Days* it was now 
necessary to employ sterner measures and to piefer the safety 
of Europe to the prestige of the Bourbons. 

Agaifcftt these arguments drawn from past and present 
conditions the Governments of Great Britain and Russia urged 
the necessity of founding peace on a lasting basis. In a states- 
manlike Memoh oi Aug xi, Wellington set forth the impolicy 
of so exasperating French public opinion as to mar the settle 
ment Granting that that land was still left “in too great 
strength for the peace of Europe, 0 he yet pointed out that 
u revolutionary France is more likely to distress the world, than 
France* however stiong in her frontier, under a regular Govern- 
ment; and that is the situation m which we ought to endeavour 
to place her.” The views oi the Oar were analogous, viz. that 
the should endeavour to strengthen as fai as possible 


the ca$x$e of constitutional monarchy in France, not to enfeeble 
it bydetpi^ing territorial cessions which ^ would wound the 
and that only so could the European equilibrium 
- I 4 was „ further pointed ^ut th|$ Germany under 
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wrap t>e far r too vedW p iM Als&ce-Lorraijn 
bit® hostih|i German unity 

in 1815, it If^robabW that filw' provinces woi 
been detached from 

The final success of the Ai|^^Russian argurxi 
terms of the T $gfcty of Paris ao* W15), w 


Alsace-Lorraine gainst 
'German unity 
f provinces woidJIaen 


[Russian jirgurneats 10 to the 
v< 2o y *815), whereby Fr&tOe 


was to recede within her liii>$$ Of if£o, surrendering to the 
Netherlands the aibi^ > Mariertburg and Philippe ville, 

to the Prussian Rhin^lhori&ce part-of the Saar valley, to the 
Bavarian Palatinate Landau ao$ its environs, and to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia Chambthy and Annecy. Allied troops to 
the number of 150,000 were to occupy the French fortresses of 
the east and north for a time not exceeding five years, and 
France was to pay a war indemnity of 700,000,000 francs (about 
^28, 000,000). The Powers likewise stipulated that the French 
army was to be temporarily disbanded, and that all the works 
of art and literary treasures seized by the Fiench, “contrary to 
every principle of justice and to the usages of moderti Warfare,” 
should be restored to their rightful owners. ** 

For the second time, then, the desire to e&t&btiidi .the 
Bourbon rule saved France from the vengeanm of German 
patriots, and averted from her the application of that Undisguised 
force by which Prussia had been nearly crushed out of existence 
at Tilsit That France was completely at the mercy of the 
allies, and could have been partitioned, is indisputable. A 
mere relic of her army remained, while nearly a million armed 
men lived on her from July to November; but if was to the 


interest of Russia and England to respect hef historical 
boundaries in the invests of orderly government* Had the 
French* royalists and Charles X exhibited similar moderation, 
their rule have become far firmer thau^ggr that of, 

Louis XVI had been* France, it is true, tb chafe 

at the settime® of $8j cs ; but the verdict m 
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the whole justified the -Wisdom m 

her frontiers on the east and 

no instance of efforts so great-fi^ppwith victory so ccmlpfete, 
yet crowded with such as the efforts of Great 

Britain during the Hundre^HpB^ After Spending enormous 
sums on her own troops, a^^»bsidi&ingj®|the allies, she 
gained nothing which had nofTbeen virtu'aB^decided before 
the adjournment of tf|£ Congress of Yaefcpa* Weak and tardy 
in her first opposifc$6i|^to the jffcobjh designs on Holland, 
she had at last won th# decisive triumph on the scene of her 
earlier reverses ; and aft^dppg stemming the tide of French 
conquests, she now, with thd*'hejp of the C/ar, set limits 
to the westward rush of the nationalist reaction, which 
threatened to overwhelm France. 

In its effect on the map of Europe the democratic impulse 
may be compaieu to a mighty tidal wave which, sweeping on 
from the Seme to the Tiber, the Tagus and the Moskwa, pro- 
duces a reflux as powerful in its ultimate effects. When the 
old limits are reached, the spectator can at once discern the 
mighty work of levelling, simplification and desti action of effete 
or artificial barriers accomplished in the interval. European 
affairs, mostly arranged by the Congress of Vienna at th^time 
of Napoleon’s entry into Paris, were soon settled after his 
abdication. My task will be completed by a brief survey of 
the political and social changes effected in this great formative 
period of our modem woild. 

After an unparalleled dilation and contraction of influence, 
France in Nov. 1815 returned almost exactly to her frontiers of 
1790, having absorbed and assimilated the small fragments of 
foreign States within her frontiers. A similar process is ob- 
servable in her political and social institutions. The resolution 


found her a monarchy strangely hampered bjfcthe complicated 
pditics^and commercial rights or privfl^m^Jbe provinces ; 
it oeatra^l..«tote|MMi^iieiaiictioh8 
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theories and the 

HMi4 I^Vesting the SngAfu. powers not much hs0 
thole claimed by Louis XVJ^fhis Royal Session etjufotegfi 
1789. The chief difference ~ws& revealed in the first 
of the royal Charter— 11 ThrFfench are equal beforetbe LiW, .. 
whatever may be their title or rank.” The principles of civile 
equality and religions liberty were now frankly accepted by, 
Louis XVJII ; add the chief social and political results ot 
the revolution were to survive the royalist reaction of 1824*-?-*^ 
1830. ^ 

The changes effected in the Germanic system were analo- 
gous to those in France* The frontiers of the new German 
Confederation (1815 — 1866) were almost the same as those of" 
the old Empire which it was intended to replace, except that 
Savoy and the Austrian Netherlands (save Luxemburg), together 
with a few outlying districts, had now fallen away from the old 
connection. As has been pieviously indicated, the shocks of 
this terrible epoch had beer fatal to nearly all the small States 
and Free Cities, and only 39 sovereign States survived, while 


the larger States, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, now 
possessed more impact territories than ever before, Austria 
gave up her distant and scattered Flemb^^d Swabian pos- 
sessions, but vastly increased and consoi^^i^^c: lands by the 
absorption of Salzburg, Tient and othef^hpM^Sr as also by 
the recovery of Milan, Mantu^ Venetia, t^ria and Dalmatia, 
besides gaining Ragusa and Catt&tp. ; She now ceased to touch 
France and to be the natural 'wmpiob of Germany on the 
west ; but her vast gains in Italy wflpjtoOjie the less a challenge 
* to France, and WQ^ destined to' renew the strife of centuries 
in that; unhappy land* Ifqr^her losse* jn Poland, Prussia gamed 
largely in Sa^^and *he^%^ng lands, her growth follo#^ 

- the general westwards in the final >. 

paigns ( retained ' j$$\ 


tonal dtxan^es 

Germany against France ; and a penn| (yp« 

were to salve the question of *tfodSsm|fti favour of the 

Power which successfully grapph$| Wfthits heavy iresoondhi* 
hties. > ' 

f The Federal Constk”*.* was soon #fecn to be little more 
than a Furstenh”- I, a league of the Governments, impotent to 
secure - J^y m internal affairs, and apparently designed for the 
nupptession of liberty in the several States. After heroic efforts 
in the cause of national independence and political liberty, the 
general failure of Germans " to secure either of these aims 
aroused bitter discontent against the rulers who now, except in 
the $(HUh, evaded their promises of constitutional government. 
On social mattery here as elsewhere, the influence of the 
French domination was more abiding than on constitutional 
forms. In very few strictly German States was serfdom re*- 
established. With few exceptions the social results of the 
Germanic revolution survived in all the lands between the 
Rhine and the Nieniln; and the Napoleonic code of laws long 
remained in force in the German provinces west of the Rhine. 

In Italy the $aine general results are stilfmore observable, 
viz. the perr^misg|f most of the social reforms brought by 
the French cl^u^t^o|^ v but: an approximate restoration of the 
previous foyms of government Murat's final 

charts to arduiltk ^nsiTOmal feeling in his favour had failed 
because they had been IfM^haguous and ill-sustained. His 
General Pepe declared tha&ji bold proclamation of a national 
war against the Austrians vi®uld have rallied 60,000 men to hb 


standard* A$ it was, he was soon overwhelmed in a brief 
canqppjjfr, in the -Papal Legations and fled to France {May 
1815). ? 'In the autumn a final madcap a^mpt to wrest the 
crown from tKef Bourbons resulted in his capture arid execution. 
Between the Austrians in the north ^pd thn; ||purbofis in the 
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$ou%1Jta)y igas now and blopdy^|l^||- 

tion^Which caused Murat's rule long to be regarded with 
u Within the space of ten years (wrote General Pepe) we hadmadjfe 
more progress than our ancestors had done in three centuries* 
We had acquired the French, civil, criminal and commercial 
codes. We had abotfebed the feudal system, and justice Walt 
administered, with improved methods.” The same regrets w&e 
felt throughout Italy. Her old republics, except that of Sap 
Marino, had disappeared, that of Genoa being incorporated 
with the Kingdom of Sardinia, while Venetia formed part of 
Austria’s Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom. Modena was restored 
to the House of Este, and Tuscany to the Austrian Ar cbd*tke 
Ferdinand, while Marie Louise gained ParmsHfor herself, 
not for her son. The Ionian Isles, formerly belon^Sjtp 
Venice, were now declared a free and independent State uri$|r 
the protectorate of Great Britain, which had wrested them from 
France in 1809 — 1814, The temporary administration of 

Sicily and Genoa by Lord Bentinck accentuated the contrast 


presented by the now unfetteied rule of the Spanish Bourbons 
and the House of Savoy respectively; and though in both cases 
the English Government had given promises more or less bind- 
ing for the continuance of popular liberties, it allowed them to 
be trampled on with impunity. Hence gictijr Germ* were 

in the van of all the insurrectionary movemonfcfc years 5S20 
“i860. For the present, Italy was too exhausted to offer any 
resistance to her domestic tyrants or to tire Austrians encamped 
in her northern and central fortresses; but, as in Germany, 
the new gioupings of the population under the French' supre- 
macy had aroused that sentiment of nationality which was 
finally to achieve the unification vain^, attempted in 18 

As Sardinia was strengthened on the side of Italy ft,’ 

barrier State against France, so too the Bouse o£ Orange 
received an important aggrandisement in* the &dgiairi|^ 
holding th 0 oil barrier i W li fcfe flS oa 
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v — -an artificial arrangement whi^%nored the differences of lam* 


guag^, religion and sentiment between Dutch and Belgians. As 
a set-off to the loss of their German lands, the younger branch 
of this family received the Duchy of Luxemburg, for which the 
King of the Netherlands was to have a vote in the German Con- 
federation. Luxemburg was to iank, with Mamz and Landau* 
a& a federal fortress. 

The course of the reaction in Spain merits little attention. 
Jp May 1814 Ferdinand VII had been received with tumul- 
tuous acclaim by the people of Madrid, and perceiving the 
slight support accoided to the demoeiatic Constitution of 
1812 he speedily annulled it and resumed the royal powers in 
their entirety. It was in vain that our envoy Sir H. Wellesley 
protested against the wholesale arrests of the Spanish Liberals 
and the restoration of the Inquisition. English appeals for the 
abolition of the slave trade met with no better result. After a 
heedless rush into advanced democracy Spain relapsed into a 
mediaeval policy which spared only some of the agrarian re- 
forms of the yea»s 1809— 18 u. The restoiation of the House 
of Braganza m Portugal ultimately led to similar proceedings 
in that country. 

At the other extremity of Europe the cause of national 
independence was compromised by the forcible union of 
Norway with the Swedish Crown Instead of gaining the 
complete independence which they desired, the Norwegians 
now had to accept a distasteful connection, owing to the 
assistance of Sweden and the hostility of Denmark to the 
allied cause in 1812 — 1813. Norway was virtually the ex- 
change for Finland, ceded by Sweden to the Czar m 1809; 
and, as has been noticed above, the small duchy of Lauenburg 
was finally the meagre compensation awarded to the Danish* 
Crown ibr the loss of Norway. *■ 

Strange to say, it .was in Poland that the cause of liberty . 
independence seemed to havfc suffered least in 18x5s 





The Reconstruction of Europe. 




True to his eagrly promises of reigning as constitutional femg^of 
Poland, Alexander granted a Constitution to his new realm 
similar to that established in France by Louis XYI|rs Charter, £ 
with the proviso that all officials should be Poles and that 
Polish should be the official language* “The, general impres- 
sion (wrote Czartoryski at Warsaw) at the promulgation of the 
Constitution has been as favourable as could be desii eel . . .Its 
principles have attached the people to your Majesty,’* The 
joy was brief. The arbitrary proceedings of the Grand-T>uke 
Constantine, Russian commander in Poland, soon overrode 
the new popular liberties; anti the Poles, whose lot presents 
some curious parallels to that of France in 1791, 1807 and 
1815, were ten y&trs later to see their charter set aside by the 
unbending autocrat Nicholas Every 1 evolutionary outbreak 
iti France sent a thrill through oppressed Poland. Its sole 
effect was to rivet tighter the Muscovite chains , and the Chief 
result of Alexander's Polish policy was to introduce the CfetPs 
power into the heart of Europe. 

For the rest, the Cong? ess of Vienna declared the per- 
petual neutrality of Switzerland (now reorganised in 22 can- 
tons), and affirmed the principle of the bee navigation of 
rivers, and of the abolition of the slave trade. The chief 
obstacle to British efforts for the complete vindication of this 
last great principle, was the determined opposition of out kte ' 
allies, Spam and Portugal. 


Such were the general results of the revolutionary era. 
The conflicts which unhappily burst forth between democracy 
and the old Governments produced approximately the result* 
which two such dissimilar thinkers as Burke and Robespierre 
had foretold as certain to be entailed by a warlike policy. 

, After the dictatorial actions of the secret committee had 
saved social equality at the expense of political liberty, it was 
not difficult for a young genius who combiged all gifts . 
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which France then so urgently needed, to impose his will on 
her, and through her on Europe. But "the second of' these 
dictatorships signally reversed many of the cherished aims of 
the Earlier revolutionary thinkers and statesmen. In place of 
that federation of small friendly republics wherein Roui^e&n 
foresaw a new and peaceful future, there sprang Mincrvadlke 
from the revolution a military Empire which imposed laws oft 
Europe and drove the peoples into revolt It is impossible to 
over-estimate the disasters to the cause of political liberty 
from its close association with an aggressive policy. The 
Giiondin War of 1792, so fatal to the Constitution of th$ 
previous year, and the war policy of 1793 which involved all 
Europe m flames, threw back the cause of freedom ra France 
tor more than half a century, and extinguished the last hopes 
of polish independence. Of the principles of 1789 France in 
r 804-*^ >8 3 4 retained only social equality, which Napoleptl 
safeguarded at the expense of liberty and the fraternity of. 
nations. Lafayette scarcely exaggerated when in 1815 he* 
described him as **the greatest foe, considenng his circum- 
stances, which liberty ever had.” The ta&k of reconciling th« 
often conflicting claims of liberty and social equality has ever 
been found most difficult, even in times of profound pehce ; 
and to the inexperienced legislators of France success was 
perhaps impossible amidst the storms of popular tumult The 
revolution produced no leader except the great Mirabeau who 
was capable of preventing the fatal divergence of those prin- 
ciples * which began after his death. Thenceforth the re- 
solution lost all solidarity of aim, and its difficulties were 
vastly enhanced by the inflexible rigidity of Girondin and 
Jacobin policy both at home and abroad. All the tenacious 
m^tlNlfc^haracteristics of the young Corsican caporcl^ and' his 
eariyffening in the civil strifes of Ajaccio and Paris* uuk 
fotbWWfcely tended in the direction of a military autocracy stadi 
&$ ~the policy of France increasingly required Throughout 
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this work an < attempt has been made to exhibit the dire*#', 
descent of the Napoleonic regime from that dictatorship of 
j 793-4 which naturally resulted from the warlikel^Scy of 
the Gironc^dflS ahd Jacobins. 

Jn the sphere of s6cial equality; however, Napoleon rey 
^ined to the end a true democrat Side by side with hj£ 
work of destruction, he will always be remembered as having 
consolidated or founded the social and agrarian systems of 
Ttance, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Germany; 
while bis invasions vittually compelled the legislators of Prussia 
and Spain to adopt a similar policy. This is his true glory, 
that even amidst the tempests of war, his matchless genius for 
organisation quietly laid the foundations of the chief social 
v systems of the Continent. 

After the cause of social equality had been carried by the 
/Trench arm'' 1 as far as the Niemen, the nationalist reaction 
against the Napoleonic domination began to gathei strength. 
In Germany, and to some extent even In Spam, the desire for 
national independence linked itself with the cause of popular 
liberty; and the spirit of 1789 thenceforth inspired the coali« 
tion far more than the Napoleonic armies. The allied cause, 
however, suffered no less than the earlier democratic impulse 
from its clo^e association w ith the exploits of generals and th£ 
bargains of diplomatists ; and the conflict of two principles 
not necessarily opposed lesulted in a curtailment of popular 
liberties which left Europe maimed, exhausted, and in a state 
of arrested development. 
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and JU Precis des Dantonistes by Robinet ; Marat by C^cvremont : Robes- 
pierre by Hamel: SL Just by Hamel: Macke by Rousselin : Kliber by 
Mctrceau by Johnsons Dubois Crane/ by Jung: M/moires sur 
Car$A by his son : Bonaparte et son temps by Jung * the monographs of 
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mouriez, Ferri^res, Mdme. de Genhs, I^afayette, Latude, .* Mallet du Pan, 
* Pas<£uier, Pont^coulant, Mdme. Roland, Mgr. de Salomon, Thibauueau, 
Thi^bault, Mdme. de Tourzel, Mdme de Staal -Delaunay, and Weber. The 
travels of Arthur Young m France (1787 — *790), the journal of Forster Of 
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D. Of the many Essays and miscellaneous works on this period the 
f§ 11 owing may be noted; — Buike’s Reflection* on the Trent h Revolution with 
Mackintoshes reply, Vituhciae Gallicae', Mdme. de Stacks * Consul /rations 
s ter la Revolution Jran^aise : Helen M. Williams* Sketches of Manners dbc. 
in the French Republu : Aulard’s Etudes et lemons sur la Revolution 
franfatse : AulardS jLc Culte de la Raison et le Culte de V fire Supreme : 
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de Salut public : Morse Stephens’ Orators of the French Revolution : Oscar 
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Bignon, Capefigue, FyTe, *Lanfrey, Morse Stephens, Oncken, ThB 
bandeau, and * Thiers. S Orel’s U Europe et la R/volution Franfaise 
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Revolution and Empire . The Cambridge Modem History (voL ix). 

B. Biographies: — 

Fournier, Napoleon eter Ersfe : Roloff, Napoleon : J. H. Rose, Life of 
Napoleon J (2 vols. ) : Sloane, Ufe of Napoleon {4 v'ols.). Talleyrand by 
Lady Blennerhassett and by Mc’Cabe. Joslpiane and Nap o lion et sa 
Fdmtlle by Masson* Les Rais frlres 4 $ NapoUon by Docaasc. Ney by 
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Marti by Emouf : Les , Diplomats Europiens by Capcfigue: Mm* do 
Start by Sorel and by Lady Blennerhassctt. 
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those of the duchesse d’Abrantes, * Bausset, Joseph Bonaparte, Lttdefe 
Bonaparte, Jerome Bonaparte, # Bourrienne, Broglie, Chaptal, Chateau- 
briand, Drouct (Comte d’Erlon), Fain’s Manuscrit del 81 a — 1814, *Fowc^» 
* Guizot, Hyde de Neuvnlle, * Macdonald, * Marbot, Marraont, Mass^na, 
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Consulat ; * Saint- Amend ’s La Femme du premier Consul : Mdme. de 
Stael’s Disc Annies d'Exih Emouf s Les Fran^ais en Prusse -(1807- — 
1 80S) t Emouf ’s Souvenirs cCun cfficier pohnais: * Mdme. Durand’s 
Napollon et Marie Louise : Vandal’s Napoli on et Alexandre : Houssaye’s 
l8l4 and 1815: Coque lie’s Napoleon and England : J. H. Rose’s 
Napoleonic Studies : Lend Rosebery’s Napoleon , the last Phase : R. 0 . 
Sea tern’s Napoleon's Captivity in relation to Sir PL Lowe , 
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authority for his policy. Part of it has been edited by Captain Bingham m 
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(1839) and the late Prince Napoleon’s Napoleon and his Detractors are 
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Massey's Reign of George ///j James* Naval History . The Political 
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Pitt by Lord Stanhope and by Lord Rosebery j Fox by Lord J. Russell 
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Life of Nelson by Captain Mahan (a vols.) j Addington by Pellew : 
Castlereagh by Alison : Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen of 
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The history of Signor Both* on the French domination m Italy ueedfc to 
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SPAIN. 
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RUSSIA. 

Bcrnhardi's Genhickte Rus stands (vol. I, 1814 ifpU- Ramb&uxFs Fits- 
tun de A'mstf : Vandal’s Napolhn ei Ahx^ y tre \ Tatis'cLeb \ Alt randre / 
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accomi^s of the zBu campaign bv Catbcart, Chair. bray, Clause wilat, 
Mnrbot, and Wilson* See too XL B. Geotge, Napoleon's Invasion of 
Russia t aSd Fabry, Qanpuont de Russte. 

Memoirs by * Prmce Cwtory >ki, Eugtn von Wiin . mberg, Eugene de 
Beanl»an»sus, Bourgogne, Ferensac, Gouvioa St Cyr t oabanme, Oginski, 
Porter, Rapp and Toll. 
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Histories t 

Boyesen’s History of Norway ; Dunham’s History of Denmark , Sweden, 
and Norway ; Fiyxdl’s History of Sweden; Bain’s History of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden from 1513 to 1900: Pingaud, Bernadette, NapoUon et 
les ' Bourbms* Schefer, BcmadoUs Roi, Touchard-Lafosse, His toire de 
Charles XIV (Bernadette). 

HISTORIES OF TREATIES. 

The collections of Ciercq, Duteil, Neumann, Garden and Martens, and 
Koch and Scholl’s II is Wirt: des Trattls mtre Us Puissances de t Europe, 
1648 — 1815. 
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*Augereau. Due de CastigKone. 

* Bernadette. Prince de Ponte Corvo. 

*Berthicr. Chief of the Staff. (Prince de Neufch&tel.) Prince de 
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Bonaparte* Joseph. (King of Naples.) King of Spain. 

„ Louis. King of Holland. 

•i Lucien. Prince de Canino. 

„ Jerome. King of Westphalia. 

* Brune. 

Cambac^r&s. Arch-Chancellor. Due de Parma. 

Caulaincourt. Due de Vicenza. Master of the Horse. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (1814). 

Champagny. Due de Cadore. 

Chaptal. Minister of the Interior. Comte de Chanteloupe. 

Clarke. Minister of War. Due de Feltre. 

Darn. Minister of War. Comte. 

* Davoust. Prince d’JEckmiihl. Governor of Hamburg. 

Drtmet. Comte d’Erlon. 

Dronot. Comte/ Aide-Major of the Guard. 

*Puroc. Due de Friuli. 

Engine (Beauhamais). Viceroy of Italy. 
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Fesch (Cardinal). Grand Almoner. 

Pouche, Minister of Police (i8oi~i8iq). Due dOtranto. 

Jonum. Baron. 

* J cardan. Comte. 

* junot. Due d*Abrant&s. 

*Kellermann, Due de Valrny. 

* Cannes Duo de Montebello, 
t Lcfebvre. Due de Danzig 

* Macdonald, Due dc Taranto. 

Maret^ Minuter of Foreign Affairs (lftu — 1814). Due de Bansano 
*Marmont. Duo de Uagusa. 
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*Mo?iier Du r *e Devito. 
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Hlurit. (DucdePeig) King of Naples 

* Nev. (Dm d Fichmgeiu) Prmce de la Moslwr 

* CMdinot Due de K* jgio. 

Du de. PiMrm of Police. 

4 ]‘oruatowski 
Kapp Comte. 

Tenant. Chamberlain. 

Re/mr. Due dc Massa. 

Sa\ oy Due de Rovige Minister of Police. 
fOwstum Comte. 

* S<h ar.er 

* Scniiu 1 me de Dalmatia, 

* St Cyr, Marquis dc. 

* Snchet. Due d’All.afcra 

Tadtyiaud. Minister of F01 Cgn AfTaos ^07). Oiam, 

Chamberlain (1804— Prince de J> n ’veuW. 

•Victor, Due ae BcJIutio. 

fGion hy rcf^\<'d the Marshall siati m 1815,] 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modem History. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, Litt. Df, G. W. Prothkro, 
Litt.D., and Stan l* y Leathes, M. A. Royal 8vo, Buckram. 


Vol. I. 

The Renaissance 

Vol VIE 

The United Mates. 

„ n. 

1 he Reformation* 

1 » viu. 

The Ficncb Revolution. 

„ tu. 

Wars of Religion. 

The T hirty Years’ Wai. 

„ IX, 

N apoleon 

„ iv. 

„ X. 

The Restoration 

„ V* 

The Age of Louis XIV. 

„ XI. 

'1 tc Growth of Nation- 
ahue« 

.. VI. 

The Eighteenth Century. 

„ XII. 

The Latest Age 


Terms to Sub r >->Urs —Any volume may be purchased 'separab ly at 
1 6s. net. But a> ascriptions of £~ t i or net (i.e at 12s C>d net per 
volume) are received ior the complete text in twelve volumes 


SOPT’I RMBN1ARY VOLUMES 

Vol. XIII. Geneal ‘gical Tabk> ait i Li‘-t$, and Genial Index 
Price jtfr. net. 

Vo’. XH. Atlas Price 25 J n^t. 

The work also be obtained m three o*her Endings, prices and 

particulars of vumJi will be sent on application. Until iurtner noUee 
orders will be a<iepted, for complete sets ordv, on tlm instalment plan. 
Full particular* may be obtained on application. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Planned Uy J H liuKY, M*.A , Pcguis Professor ot Modern 
Hi stony m * 5 .e University ot Cambridge. Edited by IL M- Gwatkun, 
3V1 A , ami J V. Whuwu, R D 

In 'ojju roval Svo. volhmt-. A portfolio uf lllnstt alive ta tp*. aiU be 
pub isl > with eu~h volume. Price £t net per volume, with poruoho of 
maps The subscription prue for the complete work, including the port' 
folios or maps, will be ^6 net, payable m eight instalments of net 

V'ol. I. f The Chn thn Roman Empire, au-l On* Foundation ol the 
Tetti >mc Kmgdcm> [mne ready 

,, H The Rf of 1 he Sat aceas and the Foundation of the Western 
Em pa , [Arm* reauy 

,, HI r>* many and the W extern Empire. 

,, IV* The Eastern Romau Empire. 

,, V. The Crusades. 

,, VI* The Roman Theocracy, 

» VTI " Decline of the Empne and Papacy* 

», VIII. Growth of the "Western Kingdom*. 



.THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL^ SERIE8 

Edited by G. W, Frotitbko, Litt D., CL.D., F.B.A, Honorary 
bePaw of King's College, Cauibiirlge, and formerly 
Biofessor of Hi c tory m the Univcnsty of Edinburgh, 
The Volumes already published *.ae indicated by an 
asteusk not to uia'k d a»e ip ]m*paration. 

*1. The French Monarchy, 3 483 1789. By A. J. 

Grant, \f A., Froiesxoi Hi~r>iy m tl»e University, feeds. Wnh 
4 Maps, in i vols. e ~on‘i L* in n it \( net. 

2. Germany and the Empire, 1493—1792. B> 

A. F. Poilapo, M \. 7 Ptofe v'r of History in UmvctAty College, 
London. i vds» «h* 

*3, Italy from 1494 to 1790. Bv Mrs IT. M. Vfri on 

(K. 1> io f h‘\ Kvm'), ^ r tili 4 Maps. Gown Svo. 5/6 net. 

*4- Spain ; its? gTe^dness and decay, 1479- 1788, 

hy Alia > ( ’ vumn A. S lii'V*. Within ia»todueooi> o> Eowaro 
Apmsii m .'»» * f Av'iih t Mips. Timd i.urmu, ievt»id by K* 
AnuOton' *' * f . 

*5. Slavonic Europe. A Politics! History of Poland 

and Fir.s's Irom i i;t/' Ly U Fuju i i^ain. 5/6 i U 

*A, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Bra, 1789 

— 1815 Pv ) 1? uand *L->t, L U D. With 6 and 
Sixth Fm.um iev t d, ' v /6nci, 

7. Modern France, 1835—1900. By Di Emil* 

Bou^c.Vsi n 2 vch 

S. Modem Germany, 1815 1900. By Sir \. W. 

W.iRDj F 13 \ , 1 LD , L’U U , Master < • PUtih'-u »*, editor ir cliiel 

oi the Ca'.i tufge Aft'rf *n //'story, 

9, Austria-Hun^iny since 1815. By R. W Sv r ON 

Watson L *,iit of New C\ l", ' l\ ord, an* bo? of M 
Problems 30 r fMivry ,> and "thei vw iv?. 

The Union of Italy, 1815- 1895 By W 1 

Sin IMax\ UIIU fo.aiOi;/ “ ( 'on . opo’H( ?nt in Ih.cntn 

With x Ajap>. JS» w Edition, tfvued, wit'i an hpiogur by (r. M. 

Trevci>‘-'»* 4/6 n* * 

♦11, Modern Bp run, 181b— 1898* By H Butler 

( T ARMt, M.A., f on. tut i T.w)Iouan TV.icl < r *> \ m »■ ! in the 

Urm**- 1 '>•' y of Oxford V/.tb a Men. nr by the Aev W >i IF liON, 
11 U , Led' v% and 7ub>i ojt fobn's Colkgr, OxF» 1 

♦12. The Bxpanb on of Russia, IS 15 1000. By 

F TL Skkink, J'.S.S,, formerly X.C S With 3 Mxp hecond 
Edition. *t/6 net. 

^13. The Ottoman Empire, 1801—1913. By W, 

MilUjr, M A. With 4 Maps 7/6 net 

14. The Netherlands since 1477. By Rsv. G. 

hPMUNJ‘b iN, M .A., formerly f ellow and Ttitor of Braseno;>e College, 
Oxford. , 
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15. Switzerland since 1490. By Dr W. Oechsm, 

Professor of History in the University of Zurich* 

*16. -Scandinavia; a Political History of Denmark, 

Norway and Sweden, 1 5 rji — 190c By R. Nisfet Bain. “With 
5 Maps. 5 /6 net* 

*17, History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., 

LI, D„ lijjtou » ( *j ,ipher-lvoy tl for Scotland, Fraser Piofessor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History and Fulacogiaphy m the Um;eisity of 
iSdrebingh In 3 volt,. * 

Vol. L To the Acvcssiun of Mary Stew art. Wuh 7 Mapt>. Second 
Impression. 4/6 net. 

Vol. II, From the Accession of Ma:y Stewart to the Revolution of 
1 6 89 With 4 Mapo and Plan. 4/0 net. 

Vol UL <kom the Kewlubon uf 1689 to the Disrupt < ,11 of 1 ..C3 4/6 ntu 
»Uuf* rated libraiy edition see pa^c -*.] 

*18. Ireland^ 1494 - 1905 . Wilh '1 wo Intiod cOoxy 
Chapters. By ih* tVc Witliim O' Co-vi 02? Morris Lew Ivih ion. 
ievn.f-4 with 4.r- » 1 htiona* chapter (ib6S~r^o5) y notes, etc., bg R 
Dualop, M.A 'Vnh onj> 4/0 net. 

The United Slates of America, 1765 — 1865. 

By Fl-waim) CifANNiNG, Fh.D , Avast urU of HLtoiy m 

llaivaul Vonerv'y. Vv itlj ^ Maps. 4/6 mt 

*20, Canada ander British Rule,, *» 760- -1905. By 
Si* J. v Covui.No:, K C M.G > Litt.D., 1 I O. Revised, vu>h an 
addition i sccti<>.i by G. M. Wrr*NG, M \ 'Wn'i H Maps. 4 /Onet 

21. Balm America since 1500, By F. A. Kirk- 

fa chick, M.A , formerly Scholar o* Tumty ( o*kge„ Cambridge. 

22. British India, 1600 — 1912. ByJ S. Coiton. M.A. 

*23. llutope and, the Far East? 1500 1912. By Sir 

R. K.. Do lk *,s hew LdUton, revised, witn an additional chapter 
by J. II l ongjiud. Hit H.M Consol at Nag t Ai, c 7 6 net. 

*24. A Histury of the Colonization of Africa by 
Alien Races. Bv Sir Harry EL JoHnsTOn, s. C £., G.C.M G. 
With 4 Majh. JFouith Edition, rewritten ai>d enHr^d. 8/- net, 
*25. A History of th# Colonies, from 

then i non to the By Lowako Jrnks, M.A. V&th 

% Map Third Edition. " 6/- a#.' */- 

*26. Outline*, of English Industrie £ History. By 

W. Canning Ham, f> D, f KeUfrtr Hank? t i Cambridge, 

and Kiifn A. M c Ar miTR, Lecture* at Girwu UoLv^e. C*own 8vo. 
1 bird Fdition 3/- to£t* 

*27. An Essay on Western Civilisation 1st its Eco* 

nomic A 'poets. By 'V. CuNnHsoham, I).Dg -Crown % vo. \ ol t. 
Ancient Xhmei , With 3 Mapfo*. Vol ILj^IedUe^ and Modern 
Times. With 3 Maps.- 5/6 act each 



Cambridge University JPress 

% U ' j. . 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORIC*® READERS 

* Edited by G. F. Bos worth, F.R.G.S. ! * 

Thi* series comprises an Introductory Book of Greek and Roman stories, 
a Primary Book of biographies and Episodes in British History and three 
books of British History cm the concentric plan and cori elated with 
Geography. 

In five book** 4 — 

1. Introductory, pp, viil-f r<6 • . «. . . is. od 

(Slones o* i*u»ee and Rome), wi«h a pronouncing * 

dictionary of proper nmivs 

2. Primary, pp vni 4 - 2 f 2 . „ ij, od 

(Sto> - " of Gieat Men and Women in Br\i»*>h History) 

3. Junior, pp viti-fi,Q ir. < 5 *f. 

4. Inlet mediate, pp xn •+ 2O0 * * * * is, 6 d* 

5 Senior, pp • - . ns, 

The ’ 1st three mill tit he'orv *1 l>real L-Itaili 

an * ■ reland and the dominion * ^’ond the seas, 
and sue on th* ccnrentuc method. 

Each b ok contacts a coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 
maps and plans, 

4< There five books are intended primarily to meet the suggestions ors 
the teaching of mA‘ny set uitt in the New Code and Circular 599, and 
should speedily command attention from* teachers. 1 he author has sm** 

' ‘df^j m presenting his laeis m such a style that the pupil m usd be dull 
w\ ntftust cannot he awnhene L’ v — At/ eti sum 

The Work his been cleverly dc and fo 1 the most part effh n/ely. 
Incidents are related tersely , strai^B&ir&ird 1 /* arid ofis , , ith .< prick of 

real fading ; the accompanying illul^iG$||w^d maps haw , »-ei* admirably 
selected^ »nd. the type used has beerj ¥ttk|n$pith the piesuiued age of the 
$tudciitJ >t --~C?uarch(in ' “ f * 

ft The Illustrations deserve a special word of praise, far they ait a 
pliant change from thp load and blat.«nt illustrations v Inch are beginning 

mar *h„' p ges of so many hooks for eterpeniarv schools These are 
subdued tiiougl^inipiessive, and they illustrate ihe te&t, from a 

geographical as well as from a historical pomkoj view,” — St/ioolma \ter * 

j. JU . , 1^ 

A prospectus with list of contents and iftustimtions in each book, 
together with specimen pages, will be sent on application. , 



V Misiorical ‘Publications 

w ‘ ^ ^ 

Errgllsfh Hfetory^fbr Upper Forme. Age 14 — 18, v 

History of England for Use in Schools. By ArtkItr 

D. hNN&s, M A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Con- 
taining an additional chapter, The Twentieth, Century. Crown 8*0,, , , 
with f3 Maps and 8 Plans. 4s 6d. Also in three separate parts, *J. 
each (Part I, to 1509 A. O, ; Pait II, 1509—1714; Part III, 1689^— 
1901). 

A separate part is also issued covering the period * From the Wsfcs 
of the Roses to the Death of Elizabeth* (1399 — 1603). Price w, 

Xh re is a full Index and the following appendixes form a useful feature of 
the work : 

A. Summaries : Constitutional Summary, Ecclesiastical Summary* 

Summary of Scottish Relations, Summary of Irish Relations, 
Indian Summary, Colonial Summary. 

B. Genealogical 'Tables . 

C. Glossary oj Technical Tern/S t Political Phrases , Popular Desig- 

nations ^ Nuknu* nes, eti . 

D. Chronological Summary. 

Although this is a complete history of England ftom the landing of 
Caesar, a due sense of pinportion has been observed in treating the sue* 
ceedmg periods. The study of developments rather Jian that of origins 
being regarded as of primary educational value the ‘modem’ history is 
dealt with at much greater length than the medieval, and special attention 
is devoted to European in connection with British history. 


English History for Lower Forms. Age 12 — 16. 

* 

Great Britain and Ireland. A History for Lower 
Forms. By John E Mojkkis, 1 ) lib., Bedford Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo. With ioo illustrations and plans. In one volume, 3 s . ; 
or in two parts, Pait I (to 1603), Part II (1603 *° *910). 1 $• each. 
The period 1485 — 19101s also published sepaialely. Puce vs. , 

“Dr Morris has made a gteat step forward and deserves warm congratu- 
lations. The author is well fitted for his attempt. He is known through 
hi f historical work o n the Welsh conquests of Edward I, and he is perhaps 
Still better^kne'/m to teachers as the Treasurer of the Historical Association, 
#hich has of recent years sought to improve and strengthen the hpttf hing of 
history ki schools. He has the necessary experience of hoys.,- He has 
realised that they have minds, and not me*ely*mcntal vacMu.which have 
to %e carefully and tactfully filled. ...Dr Morns’s book will |#fe for many • 
others than the junior form s*o f schools. It is very short, cOn^deri ng .what^ 
a kit it contains, and always goes straight to the pohit*i^^Morm ha* 
written a good piece of school literature, and his catae^ has made it a work 
of art as wcYiP~-zfournal of Education - ' ^ 
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A Source Book of English History fbr use in Schools. 

By A* D Innes, M.A. In 2 volumes. Vol. I, 597— *£03 A.D. With 
31 illustrations. 4*. 6 d Vol. II, 1603 — 1815. 3*. Cd, 

This Source Book of English History consists of a series extracts 
taken entirely from the work of contemporary writers. It is intended for 
use in schools, and its primary pm pose is to attract the interest of the 
student by presenting history to him as it presented itself to the men of the 
time. The object being to arouse the interest of the student, the matter 
chosen has been such as will appeal to the imagination — narratives of 
striking events m prose and verse, portraits, passages illustrative of life and- 
manners, and so on. The extiacts are illustrated throughout byre pro- 
ductions of authentic portraits, by illustrations taken from old MSS.* t u& 
by photographs of histone scenes. 

M Mr limes confines his extiacts entirely to the work of trustworthy 
contemporary writers. The introductions and footnotes are concise, and 
the selections are grouped m cjbapteis and arranged m chronological order. 
This Source Book will uc found an invaluable companion to the clasvbook 
history, and we have no hesitation m recommending it to teacher and 
scholar alike ” — ITiUory 

Exercise* and Problems in English History, 1485 — 

1810. Chiefly fi >m original sources. Compiled b) tV* J. R. GlitfiS, 
B.A. Crovvn 8vo. 2s. (jd, 

A Short History of the Expansion of the British 

Empire (1500 to 1911). By W. li. WOODWARD. Ciovvu 8vo. With 
10 maps, 4 s. 

This History is rot a * manual,* i.e. a client of the general body of facts 
relifve to Colonial UnLoiy. Events have been dwell upon, or passed over, 
as they seive, 01 do not serve, to illustrate the broad undet lying principles, 
whuh horn time to time governed British Expansion 

An Outline History of the British Empire (1500 to 

191 1). With 6 imps 1 j\ 6 d net. This is an abridge . <1 edition of the 
above volume. 1 in* arrangement of chapters, etc is the same. 

“This hook is concise, correct, and well hahim ed, and gives in 
moderate compass all the information that the oh 1 ' nary school hoy or 
training college student may be expected to assimilate and rum tuber of 
the subj ect . ” — Gum dtan 

A Short History of British India. By E. S. Carlos, 

M.A* Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 

Ancient India from the Eaihest Times to the Fiist CentutyT 
A.D. By E. J. Rafson, M.A, With six illtr* rat ions and a maps, 
net. 

New Zealand. By Sir Robert atxd J. L. Si out. Cloth, 

• is. neb Leather, as, 6 d> net. 



Historical 1 Publications 

Hirtory. of Scotland to the Present Time. BjrP. £Cowi 

^ BfcOV/N, M.A., LL.D., F*B.A. In three volumes. Royal Sto. 

f^a falppa^e plates and u maps. Half morocco, gilt top, 50/. nett 
cloth, 30*. net Separate volumes as follows: m doth, 10s. net 
each. 

Volume I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart 

Volume II. From the Accession of Mary Stewart to the Revolution of 
1689. ♦ 

Volume III. Ftom the Revolution of 1689 to the year 1910. 

[For smaller edition see p. 3.] 

The English Puritans. By John Brown, *D.D. Cloth, 

\ xr. net. Leather, zs 6 d. net. 

' <% 

The Crfcwtb of English Industry and Commerce 

during the Early and Middle Ages. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
bellow of the British Academy, Hon. Fellow of GonviUe and Cains 
College, and Fellow of Trinity College, Archdeacon of Ely. Demy 
8vo. Fifth edition. 1 2s. bd. net. 

The Growth of E^^Iish Industry and Commerce 

in Modern Tunes. By the Ven. W. Cunningham, D.D., 

etc. Fourth edition revised. Demy Svo. Two pam. fi) The 

Mercantile System. 10/, net. (a) Laissez Faire. 7 s. 6 a\ net. 

The Industrial Revolution. By the Ven. W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D , F.B A , etc. Demy 8vo. 53- net. 

British Credit in the last Napoleonic War. By 

Auhrsy Cunningham, BA., Trinity College. Dublin. With an 
appendix containing a reprint of VDes Finances de F Angle ter re * by 
11 . Lasau f C\own 8vo. 2s. net, Girton College Studies. No. a- 

Military History, By the Hon. J. W. Fop ifscue* Cloth, 

is. net. Leither, 2s. 6 d net. 

History of the Life and Reign of Richard III, to 

which i.i added the Story of Perkin Wa from original documents* 
By Jamfs Gardner, CB., Id D M* md enlarged edition. 
Ciown 8vo With two poi traits. -wf. * ^ 

China and the Manchua. By Prof. IT. A. Giifs, LL.D. 

Cloth, is net. leather, is. 6 d. net. 

The Evolution of New Japan. By Prof. J. H. I.o.ng- 

^ FO&»>. cloth, i.r. net. Leather, is. $d net. £ 
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'^tm-im of Politics and Culture, UN—ltM. By 1 

"i CL P. Gooch, M.A. With an Introductory Note by word Actoni 
* Demy 8vo. 7x. &£ net* 

4 * It is a book which no student should be without, and which every 
general reader will find useful. ” — Spectator 

Commercial Relations of Bngland and Scotland, 

1603-1707. By 7 'keodora Kibith, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
With a preface by W. Cunningham, D.D Crown 8vo. *x. net. 
Girt on College Studies, No. u 

Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, 

delivered at the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting* 
August, 190-3. Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. Crown ^o. 
4 s. 6 d. uet. 

The Constiiu Lionel History of Kngland. A Course of 

Lectures delivered by F. W. Maitland, LL.D , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England. Demy 8vo iix. 6 d. 

Life in the Medieval University, Bv R. S. Rait, M.A. 

Royal i6mo. \Hoth, ix. net. Leather, as. 6 tf. net. 

The Growth of British Policy . An Historical Essay. 
By S.r J R Sefltcy, M.A , LUt D., K.C M.G. With a Portrait, 
and a Memoir of the Author by G. W. Pjlotijkro, Lift D. Second 
edition Crown 8vo. 7 voh. iu. 

“It is needless to say that the subject here indicated is peculiarly 
congenial to Sir Jo. n Seeley’s genius, and that his treatment of it i» 
eminently suggestiye and instructive .Hjs work wiP alts act the attention 
of all sen.<ir> students of hisloiy, and no competent critic will fail to 
recognize his rare insight and his philosophic giu-p ” — - Times 

Life in Shakespeare's England. A Book of Elizabethan 

Prose compiled by J. Dover Wilson, M.A., Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature at the Unuveisity of London, Goldsmiths’ 
College. Crown 8vo. With 7 plates, $x. 61/. net, 

“ Here we have a whole world discos ered in the round of Eltaabett’un 
bfe m town and m country; a mirroring of those 'spacious times’ tia u 
yields the most faithful evidence of their multiform activities .” — lie a 
minster Gazette 

Personal and Party Government. A Chapter in the 
. Tolmcal History of the early years of the reign of George III, 1760* 
1766. By D. A. Winstaniky, M A., Fellow and Lecturf*' ol 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 41- 6 d. net. 

Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposi By V A. 

WinstaRLEXi M.A* Demy 8vo. With frontispiece. ;x. 4 ok neb < 
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